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THE INFLUENCE OF ST JEROME ON THE 
CANON OF THE WESTERN CHURCH. II. 


IN the previous paper I ventured to point out how completely 
and fundamentally Jerome changed his views on the subject of 
the Canon during his long and tempestuous career; and how, 
in addition to the mischief he did by his ungoverned rhetoric 
in his quarrels with other theologians, he did a much greater 
mischief by giving the sanction of his great fame as a scholar 
to a theory of the Canon which, whatever its merits, was not 
that of the primitive Church. What I ventured to say was, for 
the most part, of common and elementary knowledge; but it 
needs to be continually emphasized iti view of the still prevailing 
theories about the Canon in many high quarters. 

Before continuing and extending the remarks already made, 
it will be well to recall what Jerome’s work on the Bible really 
comprised. 

First as to the New Testament. As we saw he visited Rome 
at the invitation of Damasus, and stayed there three years, from 
382 to 385. During his stay he translated the Gospels. We 
have no evidence that at this time he translated any more of the 
New Testament. 

In regard to the Old Testament, we know that while at Rome 
he also revised the Psalter afresh from the Greek. On @ priori 
grounds it is probable that the Greek text which he used in 
translating the Psalter was the “extus receptus then current at 
Constantinople, which was apparently Lucian’s version. This 
is confirmed by certain facts pointed out by Hody, the father of 
modern English scientific theology, who is much too little con- 
sulted in these days. Hody' recalls the fact that Heddius, in his 

1H. Hody De Bibhorum textibus originalibus, versionibus Graecis et Latina 
Vulgata, Oxford, 1705, p. 284. 
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life of St Wilfrid (634-709) written at the beginning of the eighth 
century, tells us that when Wilfrid visited the king of Kent 
‘ Psalmos, quos prius secundum Hieronymi emendationem legerat, 
more Romanorum iuxta quintam editionem memorialiter trans- 
mutasse’. William of Malmesbury enlarges the story and reports 
Wilfrid’s visit to Erconbert, king of Kent, at the instance of Queen 
Eanfleda ; and he continues: ‘Ita Wilfridus Cantiam adveniens 
Romanas consuetudines, quae Scottorum scientiam vincebant, 
gnarus addidicit. Psalterium denique quod a Scottis iuxta trans- 
lationem beati Hieronimi acceperat, pro Romano more iuxta 
quintam editionem \ectitavit et tenuit’ (Wil. Malmes. de Gest. 
Pont. iii § 100). 

Hody argues very reasonably from these passages that the 
first edition of Jerome’s Psalter was not translated from the 
Septuagint, but from the Quinta of Origen’s Hexapla, which 
was probably followed by Lucian. This is an interesting conclu- 
sion if it is sustained, for it affords us a valuable and early and 
independent means of securing a complete copy of a book in one 
of Origen’s texts otherwise very scantily represented. It also shews 
that Jerome’s first edition of the Psalter was the one generally 
in use in the Irish Church, which was the mother of that of 
Northumbria, in Wilfrid’s time. It was also probably used in 
Spain in early times and continued to be used in the diocese 
of Toledo and is found in the Mozarabic rite. Pius V restricted 
its use in Italy to the Vatican Basilica, the Church of St Mark 
at Venice, and the Diocese of Milan (which preserves the 
Ambrosian rite). It is quoted by St Augustine, by Cassiodorus, 
and by Gregory the Great. 

Jerome’s translations on his first visit to Rome were therefore 
limited to the books most used in the services of the Church, 
namely the Gospels and the Psalter. 

The notable event in his life at this time, however, was that he 
took part in the Council of 382. He was then acting as secretary 
to Damasus, and was no doubt completely in sympathy with the 
pronouncement on the Canon made by that Council, and was 
probably its author. 

This pronouncement, as we have seen, does not profess to 
enunciate any new views on the matter, but merely to declare 
what the Universal Church accepted as Divine Scripture : ‘de 
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scripturis divinis ... quid universalis catholica recipiat ecclesia 
et quid vitare debeat.’ 

While this was the first corporate statement made by the 
Western Church on the question of the Canon, it is not 
the first list of biblical books that occurs in the West. An 
earlier one was in fact published by St Hilary of Poitiers. 
St Hilary was born at Poitiers in the latter part of the third 
century and became bishop there in 353. A great many 
centuries later, in 1851, he was proclaimed Universae Ecclesiae 
doctor by Pius IX. His chief claims as a theologian are of 
course based on the part he took in the West as the champion 
of orthodoxy against the Arians. On this subject he wrote a 
good deal and fought a long and fierce battle. His later days 
were less tempestuous, and it was in the latter part of his life 
which closed on January 13, 368 (when St Jerome was about 
twenty-one years old) that he wrote a memorable work on the 
Psalms entitled Tractatus super Psalmos. This work was not 
an original treatise. It was, no doubt, very largely based on 
Origen’s famous commentary on the Psalter, and was steeped in 
Origen’s views which were then very largely dominant. Origen’s 
views on the Canon were by no means very logical, nor was he 
always consistent in regard to them. The great purpose of his 
Hexaplaric edition of the Bible was to confront the Greek Bible 
with the Hebrew, and he gave the latter a very prominent 
place in his Hexapla. He accordingly treats the question 
of the Canon in an ambiguous way, and is found sometimes 
leaning on the Canon recognized by the Church, and at other 
times on the Hebrew Canon. The latter was the case apparently 
in his work on the Psalms, of which, unfortunately, only fragments 
remain. In one of these Origen makes the number of the 
Canonical books in the Old Testament twenty-two, being the 
well-known number in the Hebrew Canon, and in this statement 
he is directly followed by Hilary, and it is virtually certain that 
the latter derived his list of Old Testament Canonical books 
directly from Origen. 

In the prologue to the 7vactatus super Psalmos, cap. 15, 
Hilary says :— 

‘Et ea causa est, ut in viginti duos libros lex Testamenti Veteris 
deputetur: ut cum litterarum numero convenirent. Qui ita secundum _ 
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traditiones veterum deputantur, ut Moysi sint libri quinque, Iesu Nave 
sextus, Iudicum et Ruth septimus, primus et secundus Regnorum 
octavus, tertius et quartus in nonum, Paralipomenon duo in decimum 
sint, sermones dierum Esdrae in undecimum,’ liber Psalmorum duo- 
decimus sit, Salomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canticum canticorum 
in tertium decimum et quartum decimum et quintum decimum, duo- 
decim autem Prophetae in sextum decimum, Esaias deinde et Hieremias 
cum lamentatione et epistola, sed et Daniel, et Ezechiel, et Iob et 
Hester viginti et duum librorum numerum consumment. Quibusdam 
autem visum est, additis Tobia et Iudith viginti quatuor libros secun- 
dum numerum graecarum litterarum connumerare, Romana quoque 
lingua media inter Hebraeos Graecosque collecta; quia his maxime 
tribus linguis sacramentum voluntatis Dei et beati regni expectatio prae- 
dicatur: ex quo illud Pilati fuit, ut his tribus linguis regem Iudaeorum 
dominum Iesum Christum esse praescriberet.’ 


It is very probable that this statement was in a large measure 
directly transferred from Origen. The only marked difference 
is that, while Origen makes up the number twenty-four from 
twenty-two by the addition of the two books of Maccabees, 
Hilary does so by adding those of Tobias and Judith. 

The list given by Hilary, however, must not be taken as 
enumerating all the books he thought Canonical, or as in any 
way representing the voice of the Western Church at this moment. 
It was simply and naturally taken over, with other parts of the 
Commentary, from Origen, whose work Hilary was largely para- 
phrasing, and represents the views of Origen rather than those of 
Hilary. Hilary’s own views as to what constituted a legitimate 
Scripture book may (as the editor of Hilary in Migne’s edition 
says) be collected from his quotations. Thus he quotes Judith as 
‘ex lege’ in his note ix Psalm. cxxv n. 5. Tobias is also quoted 
in Psalm. cxviii lit. 2 ἢ. 6 and cxxix n. 7. The Wisdom of 
Solomon is quoted iz Psalm. cxviii lit. 2 ἢ. 8, cxxvii n. 6, cxxxv 
n. 11, and de Trinitatei7. Ecclesiasticus, which he assigns to 
Solomon, is quoted iz Psalm. \xvi n.9 and cxln. 4. Lastly Baruch 
is cited under the name of Jeremiah iz Psalm. \xviii n. 19 and 
de Trinitate iv 42; and Susanna in de Trin. iv 8. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews is assigned to St Paul, iz Psalm. xiv n. 5, 


* Hilary has here made a double mistake; he has transferred the phrase of 
Origen λόγοι ἡμερῶν, by which he translated the Hebrew heading of Chronicles, from 
_ that book to Esdras, and has enumerated only one book of Esdras. 
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lili n. 12, while ix Psalm. cxviii lit. 8 ἢ, 16 it is assigned to 
an Apostle. The Apocalypse is attributed to ‘beatus Ioannes’ 
in the prologue to the Zract. super Psalmos; and lastly, in 
de Trinitate i 18 he says ‘beatus apostolus Petrus in Epistola 
sua altera ait’. It is plain, therefore, that it would be mislead- 
ing to quote Hilary as being a champion of the Jewish Canon 
in the West. It would be singular and incomprehensible, in 
fact, if within a few years of the death of such an influential 
champion of orthodoxy the Roman Council should have pro- 
claimed the voice of the Church in the West in terms so different 
from his. 

Let us now revert to Jerome. As we have seen, in 385 he 
took up his definite and final residence at Bethlehem and there 
devoted himself to translating the Bible and commenting upon 
it. A few words first about his work on the New Testament. 
It has been disputed, as I have said, whether Jerome in fact ever 
translated any more of the New Testament than the four Gospels 
which he accomplished at Rome. It is curious that, while we 
have a preface to the Gospels from his hand, we have no similar 
introductions to the other books of the New Testament; and it 
will be remembered how, among others, one of the fathers of 
the Reformation, Jacques Lefevre of Etaples, justified his own 
work on the Vulgate of St Paul’s Epistles by the argument that 
he was not revising the work of the great Doctor of the Church, 
Jerome, since the latter had not revised that portion of the 
Bible ; but that he was only doing for it what Jerome had done 
for the Gospels, namely, revising the Old Latin version. Jerome’s 
own statements seem, however, inconsistent with this view ; thus 
in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writings, written, as he tells us, in 
the fourteenth year of Theodosius, i.e. in 392 or 393 A. D., he says: 
‘Novum Testamentum Graecae fidei reddidi: Vetus iuxta Hebrai- 
cum transtuli.’ Similarly in his letter to Lucinius (2. lxxi 5) 
he tells us,‘ Novum Testamentum Graecae reddidi auctoritati.’ 
These phrases seem consistent only with his having translated 
the New Testament as a whole. 

Again, inasmuch as he claims on more than one occasion (see 
F.T.S. vol. x p. 487) to have followed the text of Adamantius, i.e. 
of Origen, in the Gospel of St Matthew, and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, we can hardly doubt that he did considerable work 
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on the New Testament, and probably revised the whole of it 
after his settlement in Palestine, when the great works of Origen 
became accessible to him. 

Whatever was the case in regard to the New Testament, there 
can be no doubt that Jerome’s chief work during the early years 
of his sojourn at Bethlehem was the revision of the Old Testament 
text from the Greek. In regard to this translation there seems 
to me to have been some misunderstanding, and my own language 
in the previous paper is not free from ambiguity. It seems 
clear, when Jerome’s various statements are compared, that what 
he means, when he says that his earlier version of the Old 
Testament was taken from the Septuagint, is not that it was 
taken from the Kowy or primitive Septuagint, but from Origen’s 
syncretic Greek text, which, while based on the Septuagint, 
incorporated the variants of other editions, duly marked with 
asterisks and obeli, and Jerome more than once says that 
his own original Latin translation was similarly marked. Hence 
it follows that this, his first Latin version, was not strictly a 
translation from the Septuagint, but was the first known ren- 
dering into another language of Origen’s hexaplaric and syncretic 
Greek version. To this important conclusion I shall return 
presently. Meanwhile I shall refer to Jerome’s first version as 
his ‘ hexaplaric’ Latin edition. Unfortunately, of this edition the 
greater part is lost. There was clearly no room for it when its. 
own author virtually renounced it in favour of his second trans- 
lation which was derived directly and entirely from the Hebrew. 
The portions that remain are nevertheless of great interest and 
importance for the criticism of the hexaplaric Greek text. First 
among them is the Psalter. As we have seen, Jerome had 
already issued an edition of the Psalter when at Rome, and 
I have detailed its later history. Of his Latin hexaplaric Psalter, 
Lefevre of Etaples long ago called attention to a copy as still 
existing, marked with its asterisks and obeli. It is printed, from 
two ancient MSS, Vat. Reg. 24 and Vat. Pal. 39, among Jerome’s. 
works in Vallarsi’s edition (x 105-430) with the hexaplaric 
marks duly added. The edition became very popular, and in 
copies meant for general use it was natural that the marks in 
question should be omitted. From the fact that it was so widely 
diffused in Gaul it became known as the ‘ Gallican Psalter’. Its 
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introduction into Gaul was attributed by more than one mediaeval 
writer to the personal initiative of Damasus himself, who died, 
however, some years before it was made. Thus Sigebert of 
Gembloux after describing it in detail (sub an. 382) says :— 

‘Hoc Psalterium Damasus P. rogatu Hieronymi in Gallicanis 
Ecclesiis cantari instituit et propter hoc Gallicanum vocatur : Romanis 
Psalterium secundum LXX retinentibus sibi, propter quod Romanum 
vocatur ’ (ap. Hody of. cit. p. 382). 

The same statement is made by Martinus Polonus in his 
Chronicle. Similarly Berno Augiensis, in a letter cited by 
Mabillon written to Megenfrid and Benno, says :— 

‘Inter caetera ex emendata LXX Interpretum translatione Psalterium 
ex Graeco in Latinum vertit [Hieronymus] illudque cantandum omni- 
bus Galliae ac quibusdam Germaniae Ecclesiis tradidit. Et ob hoc 
Gallicanum Psalterium appellavit, Romanis adhuc ex corrupta vulgata 
editione Psalterium canentibus : ex qua Romani cantum composuerunt, 
nobisque usum cantandi contradiderunt. Unde accidit quod verba, 
quae in diurnis vel nocturnis officiis canendi more modulantur, inter- 
misceantur, et confuse nostris Psalmis inserantur, ut a minus peritis 
haud facile possit discerni, quid nostrae vel Romanae conveniat 
editioni’ (2.). 

This wrong assignment of the second edition of Jerome’s 
Psalter to the initiative of Damasus himself is apparently based 
on a misunderstanding. Martinus Polonus in his Chronicle 
says ‘ Damasus P, instituit rogatu Hieronymi, ut diceretur in fine 
Psalmorum in Ecclesia Gloria Patri’. Hody tells us that :— 

‘Inter diversa diversorum in Psalmos praeambula Remigii Exposi- 
tioni praefixa, habetur sub Hieronymi nomine, sed supposititia, ad 
Damasum P. Epistola quaedam, de canendo in fine Psalmi cuiuslibet 
Gloria Patri etc. ad declarandum Niceni Concilii fidem, deque A/é/uia 
semper omnibus Psalmis affigenda, cum aliis rebus quibusdam ad 
Psalmos spectantibus ; quae ei tanquam primo auctori, at absque ullo 
auctore idoneo, vulgo adscribuntur ’ (2d. p. 352). 

The real introducer of the Gallican psalter into Gaul was clearly 
Gregory of Tours, as Walafrid Strabo, who died in 849 A.D., 
tells us (de reb. eccl. xxv). Gregory was appointed bishop of 
Tours in 553 and died in 595. Walafrid expressly says that 
Jerome’s second Psalter which was in use in Gaul and Germany 
was introduced by Bishop Gregory of Tours, of whom he says 
‘in Galliarum dicitur Ecclesias transtulisse’. Mabillon argued 
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that it was in fact introduced later by St Boniface, who became 
archbishop of Mainz. The latter perhaps introduced it into 
Germany, but it was clearly used in Gaul in the time of Gregory 
of Tours, who in all his quotations from the Psalter uses the 
Gallicanum. Hody especially notes the quotation of Psalm 
Ixxii 18 and 19 in the Historia Francorum v 14 and of Psalm 
xcv 9 in vi 5 of the same work, in both of which cases the 
language is that of the Gallican and not of the Roman Psalter. 
The Gallican version, he says, was also used by St Germanus 
of Paris in the middle of the sixth century and by Venantius 
Fortunatus, who flourished in the middle of the same century, 
in his hymn de Cruce. Besides Gaul and Germany the Gallican 
Psalter was also used in Britain in later times, in a large part 
of Spain, and also in some provincial districts of Italy. 

Bruno, who was Abbot of Monte Cassino and afterwards 
Bishop of Segni and died in 1125, in the introduction to his com- 
mentary on the Psalms says :— 


‘Cum adhuc adolescentulus essem, exposui Psalterium secundum 
aliam translationem ; quae viz. translatio pluribus in locis tantum 
differt ab hac, qua utitur Romana Ecclesia, ut nullo modo secundum 
illius expositionem haec translatio intelligi possit. Et illa quidem 
multos habet expositores: hanc autem si aliquis exposuerit nescio’ 
(Hody of. cit. p. 383). 

This makes it very probable that in certain parts of Italy 
the Gallican Psalter was displaced by the Roman sometime 
during Bruno’s life. It was also used by some of the Religious 
Orders, Thus Cardinal Bona reports that Alexander IV com- 
manded the General Prior of the Augustinians to recite the Office 
according to the Roman use, except in regard to the Psalter. 
Thus again St Francis in his Rule prescribed, ‘ Clerici faciant 
divinum officium secundum ordinem sanctae Romanae Ecclesiae, 
excepto Psalterio’. In each of these cases the prescribed Psalter 
is clearly the Gallican. 

The same Gallican Psalter, as is well known, forms the basis 
of the version in the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Psalter is not the only Old Testament book of Jerome’s 
hexaplaric translation which has survived. Hody tells us that 
in a Latin MS in the Bodleian ‘NE. F. 6. 7. 8’, which he calls 
‘antiquus et perpulcher’, he had found two translations of Job by 
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Jerome with separate prefaces, one of which was the hexaplaric 
text of the book. In a note in the margin of another Latin 
Bible, among the Laud MSS (D 43), we read, ‘In libro veteri, 
quem vidi, et fuit de coenobio Fontinella, fuit translatio Ieronymi 
super Iob, qua non utimur’. Hody adds that the same exemplar 
containing obeli and asterisks had been seen, or perhaps dis- 
covered, by Lefevre of Etaples. Other copies have occurred. 
The text with its hexaplaric marks was edited by Lagarde, 
Mittheilungen ii, and from this edition Dr. Swete extracts some 
samples (Jutroduction to the Old Testament in Greek p. 10). 

In the preface to his translation of Job from the Hebrew 
(x 1097, 1101) Jerome refers to his earlier translation of the 
book from the Greek in the words:— 


‘Utraque editio et LXX iuxta Graecos, et mea iuxta Hebraeos, in 
Latinum meo labore translata est.’ 


Again he says :— 
‘Ceterum apud Latinos ante eam translationem, quam sub asteriscis 
et obelis nuper edidimus, septingenti ferme aut octingenti versus desunt ; 


ut decurtatus et laceratus corrosusque liber foeditatem sui publice 
legentibus praebeat.’ 


In the corresponding preface to the hexaplaric version (x 47) 
he says :— 


‘Beatum Iob, qui adhuc apud Latinos iacebat in stercore, et 
vermibus scatebat errorum, integrum immaculatumque gaudete. Quo- 
modo enim probatione atque victoria dupliciter universa ei sunt 
reddita ; ita ego in lingua nostra (audacter loquor), feci eum habere 
quae amiserat. Igitur et vos et unumquemque lectorem solita prae- 
fatione commoneo, et in principiis librorum eadem semper annectens 
rogo, ut ubicumque praecedentes virgulas videritis, sciatis ea quae 
subiecta sunt in Hebraeis voluminibus non haberi. Porro ubi stellae 
imago fulserit, ex Hebraeo in nostro sermone addita. Necnon et illa 
quae habere videbamur et ita corrupta erant, ut sensum legentibus 
tollerent, orantibus vobis magno labore correxi: magis utile quid ex 
otio meo Christi ecclesiis eventurum ratus, quam ex aliorum negotio.’ 


Again, in his letter to Pammachius (12. xlix 4), he says :— 

‘Transtuli nuper Iob in linguam nostram: cuius exemplar a sancta 
Marcella, consobrina tua, poteris mutuari. Lege eundem Graecum et 
Latinum, et veterem editionem nostrae translationi compara: et liquido 
pervidebis quantum distet inter veritatem et mendacium.’ 
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Again, in his answer to Rufinus, ii 29 (Vallarsi, ii 524), he says: — 


‘Transibo ad librum Iob, quem post LXX Interpretum editionem, 
quam Origenes obelis asteriscisque distinxit, ante annos plurimos Latino 
sermoni datum, cum rursum iuxta ipsum Hebraicum verterem,’ etc. 


Lastly, in a letter to Jerome Augustine, Zp. civ 3 (Vallarsi, 
i 630), thus refers to this edition of Job :— 


‘Hoc addo, quod postea didicimus, ex Hebraeo Iob a te interpre- 
tatum, cum iam quandam haberemus interpretationem tuam eiusdem 
Prophetae ex Graeco eloquio versam in Latinum, ubi tamen asteriscis 
notasti quae in Hebraeo sunt et in Graeco desunt, obeliscis autem 
quae in Graeco inveniuntur et in Hebraeo non sunt, tam mirabili 
diligentia, ut quibusdam in locis ad singula verba singulas stellas 
videamus, significantes eadem verba esse in Hebraeo, in Graeco autem 
non esse. Porro in hac posteriore interpretatione, quae versa est ex 
Hebraeo, non eadem verborum fides occurrit. Nec parum turbat 
cogitantem, vel cur in illa prima tanta diligentia figantur asterisci, ut 
minimas etiam particulas orationis indicent deesse codicibus Graecis, 
quae sunt in Hebraeis: vel cur in hac altera, quae ex Hebraeis est, 


negligentius hoc curatum sit, ut non eaedem particulae locis suis 
invenirentur.’ 


So far as we know, the only books of the Bible in the hexa- 
plaric Latin version of Jerome which survive are the Psalter and 
Job, as above described. It may be that other portions of the 
translation occur in some undiscovered or uncollated MS of the 
Vulgate, but of this we know nothing. They were all apparently 
intact in the time of Cassiodorus. As is well known, however, 
in the case of some other books, while the texts have disappeared, 
the prefaces written for them by Jerome remain; namely, those 
affixed to the books of Chronicles and to those of Solomon. 
In the preface to his hexaplaric edition of Chronicles addressed 
to Domnion and Rogatianus he says (Vallarsi, x 431) :— 


‘ Denique cum a me ΠΌΡΟΥ literis flagitassetis, ut vobis librum Parali- 
pomenon Latino sermone transferrem, de Tiberiade legis quondam 
Doctorem, qui apud Hebraeos admirationi habebatur, assumpsi: et 
contuli cum eo a vertice (ut aiunt) usque ad extremum unguem: 
et sic confirmatus ausus sum facere quod iubebatis. . . . Si quis in hac 
interpretatione voluerit aliquid reprehendere, interroget Hebraeos, suam 
conscientiam recolat, videat ordinem textumque sermonis; et tunc 
nostro labori, si potuerit, detrahat. Ubicumque ergo asteriscos, id est 
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stellas, radiare in hoc volumine videritis, ibi sciatis de Hebraeo additum 
quod in Latinis codicibus non habetur. Ubi vero obelus, transversa 
scilicet virga praeposita est, illic signatur quid LXX_ Interpretes 
addiderint.’ 

In regard to his translations of the Salomonic books from the 
Greek he says in the preface to the version of the same books 
from the Hebrew (Vallarsi, ix 1295) ‘Si cui sane Septuaginta inter- 
pretum magis editio placet, habet eam a nobis olim emendatam ’. 


Again, in regard to the Prophets, while neither the texts nor 
the prefaces remain, a considerable amount of their contents, 
according to this version, can be recovered from Jerome's 
elaborate commentaries on the Prophetical books which still 
survive. In regard to this, Vallarsi long ago said, ‘ possunt 
instaurari ex versione illa, sive emendatione, quam in Com- 
mentariis 5. Pater suae ex Hebraeo versioni statim subnectit 
iuxta Septuaginta’ (Vita Hieronymi xx 5: Vallarsi, xi 101). 

Hody has collected some typical passages from this Com- 
mentary in which. references to the Latin Hexaplar version 
are made thus on Isaiah xl :— 


‘AdEs.go. Hoc quod asteriscis notatur: Quia spiritus etc. ex Hebraico 
et Theodotionis editione additum est. Ad cap. 5. Nomen Hierusalem, 
quod hic a LXX additum est, nec in Hebraeo habetur, nec ullus trium 
Interpretum posuit : unde obelo praenotandum est. 7214. Illud autem 
quod supra dicitur, Et non occidet etc. de Theodotionis editione ex 
Hebraico additum est. Ad cap. 52. In hoc loco nomen Sion a LXX 
additum est; et idcirco iugulatum veru. Ad cap. ss. Quodque 
sequitur, Et obnoxii tui erunt in ea, obelo praenotavimus. Jn Jer. 2. 
Hoc in LXX non habetur, sed sub asteriscis de Theodotionis editione 
additum est ; Zid. Pro imagine mortis (guod Hebraicum habet) de 
Theodotione additum est, umbra mortis. Caf. 37. Ridicule Latini 
Codices in hoc loco, ambiguitate verbi Graeci, pro calido lupinos inter- 
pretati sunt etc. Versio tamen Latina, qua ibi utitur Hieronymus, 
habet calidum. Jn Ezech. 7. Haec in LXX non habentur, sed 
in editione eorum de translatione Theod. sub asteriscis addita 
sunt. Rursus: Locus difficilis, et inter Heb. et LXX multum dis- 
crepans, quibus pleraque de Theodotionis editione addita sunt, ut 
aliquam habere consequentiam viderentur’ (of. cit. pp. 354 54.). 


As we saw in the previous paper, Jerome, in writing to Augus- 
tine, speaks of having lost a large part of his first translation 
by a fraud (‘ pleraque enim prioris laboris ob fraudem cuiusdam 
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amisimus’). As we also saw, the lost books were recovered by 
Cassiodorus, and we shall return to the matter again when 
we come to deal with the work of Cassiodorus upon the Canon. 

An important question in regard to Jerome’s hexaplaric version 
remains to be discussed, namely, that of his treatment of the 
deutero-canonical books of the Old Testament in that edition. 

This question involves another, namely, what did Origen’s 
hexaplar text really contain? The prime object of the 
Hexapla was to put the Hebrew text in juxtaposition with 
the Greek translations ; and the Hebrew text, first in Hebrew 
characters, and secondly transliterated into Greek characters, 
occupied its two first columns, being thus placed in the most 
prominent position. 

Now it must be remembered that the deutero-canonical books 
were not contained in the Hebrew Bible, nor yet in the two 
Greek translations, that of Aquila and that of Symmachus, 
which were professedly translations of the Hebrew Bible. So 
that they were not contained in four out of the six texts which 
composed the Hexapla, and it seems to me almost certain that 
they were not contained in the hexaplar edition at all. 

Further, it seems to me that the existence of the Tetrapla, 
which would otherwise have been a quite useless replica of the 
four Greek columns of the Hexapla, is evidence of this. The 
Tetrapla in all probability did contain the deutero-canonical 
books, since it would seem to have placed Origen’s syncretic 
edition of the Kow# or Septuagint in the place of honour which 
in the Hexapla was occupied by the Hebrew text. 

Jerome’s translation, however, was (as he expressly says on 
more than one occasion) taken from the Hexapla. Hence it 
would follow that his translation of the Old Testament from 
τ the Greek, like his similar translation from the Hebrew, was based 
not on the Greek Canon, but on the Hebrew Canon, and did not 
contain any of the deutero-canonical books. So far as I know 
this suggestion has not been made before, at all events on these 
grounds ; but it seems to be inevitable, and it is remarkably con- 
firmed by the fact that so far as we know no traces of any 
translation by Jerome of any of the deutero-canonical books from 
the Greek remain, nor does he mention their existence anywhere. 
It would seem, therefore, that in regard to the question of the 
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Canon Jerome changed his views before he undertook his final 
translation which was from the Hebrew, and that in both his 
great translations he adopted the Hebrew Canon. All that he 
did in his second translation was to abandon the Hexaplaric 
Greek text in favour of the Hebrew text. In regard to his 
adoption of the latter in his second edition, the excuse he made 
to the world for his change of front on such a critical question was 
plausible. It was founded on the great variations in the texts 
of the Greek Bible as contrasted with the uniformity of the 
Hebrew text. In the preface to his translation of Chronicles 
from the latter he says (Vallarsi, ix 1405) :— 

‘Si LXX Interpretum pura, et ut ab eis in Graecum versa est, editio per- 
maneret, superflue me, mi Chromati... impelleres ut Hebraea volumina 
Latino sermone transferrem. Quod enim semel aures hominum occu- 
paverat, et nascentis Ecclesiae roboraverat fidem, iustum erat etiam nostro 
silentio comprobari. Nunc vero cum pro varietate regionum diversa 
ferantur exemplaria, et germana illa antiquaque translatio corrupta sit 
atque violata ; nostri arbitrii putas, aut e pluribus iudicare quid verum 
sit aut novum opus in veteri opere cudere, illudentibusque Iudaeis 
cornicum (ut dicitur) oculos configere.’ 

Jerome here clearly sets out what was his theory when he 
discarded the Septuagint for the Hebrew text as the ultimate 
verity. He presently goes on to claim that in effect he is 
only doing what Origen had done before him when he confronted 
the various Greek editions with one another, and then corrected 
the whole by a comparison with the Hebrew. He further claims 
to be only doing what the authors of the Septuagint themselves 
had done with smaller available means, and what had been 
approved by the Apostles since they had used the Septuagint. 
Thus he says (zd. 1407) :-— 

‘Si igitur aliis licuit non tenere quod semel susceperant, et post LXX 
cellulas, quae vulgo sine auctore iactantur, singulas cellulas averuere, 
hocque in Ecclesiis legitur, quod LXX nescierunt; cur me non 
suscipiant Latini mei, qui inviolata editione veteri ita novam condidi, 
ut laborem meum Hebraeis et (quod his maius est) Apostolis auctoribus 
probem ?’ 

In his preface to Job he goes further and claims that his 
method is more rational than that of Origen, whose results 
were obtained by collating a number of contradictory texts and 
even by interpolation, instead of going, as he had done, to the 
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fountain-head itself and rigidly abiding by its terms. Nay more; 
the authors of several of the Greek translations read by Origen 
were, he urged, not Christians at all, but Jews or Judaizing 
Ebionites, and were not like himself orthodox Christians, and 
were therefore likely to sophisticate the sacred book, which he 
was incapable of doing. Thus he says (2. ix 1099) :-— 


‘Quod si apud Graecos post LXX editionem, iam Christi Evangelio 
coruscante, Iudaeus Aquila, Symmachus et Theodotio Iudaizantes 
haeretici, sunt recepti, qui multa mysteria Salvatoris subdola interpreta- 
tione celarunt, et tamen in ἑξαπλοῖς habentur apud ecclesias, et 
explanantur ab ecclesiasticis viris: quanto magis ego, Christianus de 
parentibus Christianis natus, et vexillum crucis in mea fronte portans, 
cuius studium fuit omissa repetere, depravata corrigere, et sacramenta 
Ecclesiae puro ac fideli aperire sermone ; vel a fastidiosis vel a malignis 
lectoribus non debeo reprobari ?’ 


This being his justification he proceeded to put in force without 
flinching the logical conclusion which it compelled, and to appeal 
directly to the Hebrew text which he variously called ‘ Hebraica 
veritas’, ‘textus authenticus’, or ‘solita praesidia’. He claimed 
that the unadulterated and infallible text of the Bible was to 
be found in the Hebrew version and in that alone. ‘ Certe con- 
fidenter dicam,’ he says, ‘et multos huius operis testes citabo, me 
nihil, duntaxat scientem, de Hebraica veritate mutasse. Sicubi 
ergo editio mea aveteribus discrepat, interroga quemlibet Hebraeo- 
rum, et liquido pervidebis me ab aemulis frustra lacerari.’ 

This being his theory he carried it out with great painstaking 
and skill, and sought help from every available source, and 
notably from such Jews as were willing to help him, and he 
became himself a very accomplished Hebrew scholar. His trans- 
lation of the Hebrew Bible to which the name Vulgate has been 
most erroneously, and, in fact, ridiculously applied, is consequently 
a work of the highest importance for the recovery and criticism 
of the Hebrew Bible. It was made long before the Hebrew text 
was punctuated. The punctuation of the Hebrew text was the 
great means by which its much belauded uniformity was secured 
and then preserved by the Masorets, but it involved a large 
number of arbitrary meanings being attached to critical words. 

While Jerome’s two translations are of considerable value for 
recovering the unpunctuated Hebrew text, this must not be too 
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much exaggerated, for it has to compete with older rivals in the 
Targums, in the Syriac Peshitta, and in such parts as exist of the 
Greek translations of Aquila and Symmachus, all of which were 
taken from the mother text of the Masoretic Bible more than 
two hundred years before Jerome made his translations. 

On the other hand, in another direction, the introduction of 
Jerome’s versions had a deplorable effect ; for it led very largely 
to the disuse and partially to the loss of a much more important 
and valuable text, namely the original and true Latin Vulgate. 

Let us, however, revert to the deutero-canonical books. It is 
quite plain from many passages in his works that in Jerome’s 
view the books or portions of books of the Old Testament 
which were not accepted as canonical by the Jews ought not 
to be accepted as such by Christians, but to be rigidly 
excepted from the Christian Bible. As is usual with him, how- 
ever, he finds means partially to evade and avoid his conclusion 
when it becomes inconvenient and dangerous. These concessions 
are not too reputable in so great a scholar and so influential 
a teacher, since they are based on the supposed necessity of 
conciliating the Church, and not upon a devotion to more ideal 
motives. 

With the Jews the ultimate test of canonicity was professedly 
the fact that a particular book occurred in Hebrew. Jerome 
evaded this rule in regard to two books at least, perhaps in 
regard to three, on the plea that they existed in ‘Chaldee’, which 
was very closely akin to Hebrew; and he accordingly broke 
through his practice of not translating any Old Testament book 
which was not in the Hebrew Canon. His excuse for doing so 
is contained in the prefaces to the books of Tobias and Judith. 
Writing to Chromatius and Heliodorus about the former he says 
(Vallarsi, x 1) :— 


‘ Exigitis enim ut librum Chaldaeo sermone conscriptum ad Latinum 
stylum traham; librum utique Tobiae, quem Hebraei de catalogo 
divinarum Scripturarum secantes, his quae hagiographa memorant, 
manciparunt. Feci satis desiderio vestro, non tamen meo studio. 
Arguunt enim nos Hebraeorum studia: et imputant nobis, contra suum 
canonem Latinis auribus ἰδία transferre. Sed melius esse iudicans 
Pharisaeorum displicere iudicio, et Episcoporum iussionibus deservire, 
institi ut potui.’ 
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In regard to the book of Judith he says (Vallarsi, x 21) :— 

‘Apud Hebraeos liber Iudith inter hagiographa legitur: cuius 
auctoritas ad roboranda illa quae in contentionem veniunt, minus 
idonea iudicatur. Chaldaeo tamen sermone conscriptus, inter historias 
computatur. Sed quia hunc librum synodus Nicaena in numero san- 
ctarum Scripturarum legitur computasse, acquievi postulationi vestrae, 
immo exactioni: et sepositis occupationibus, quibus vehementer 
arctabar, huic unam lucubratiunculam dedi, magis sensum e sensu, 
quam ex verbo verbum transferens. Multorum codicum varietatem 
vitiosissimam amputavi. Sola ea quae intelligentia integra in verbis 
Chaldaeis invenire potui, Latinis expressi.’ 

Hody mentions a Bible in the Bodleian ‘ NE. F. 6, 7.8’, contain- 
ing two Latin editions of Judith, one with the preface above 
abstracted and thus explaining itself; and the other without 
a preface, which may be the old Vulgate. 

Jerome’s version of Tobit was very generally incorporated in 
the Latin Bibles. 

Besides Judith and Tobit, Jerome apparently also translated 
the first book of Maccabees, of which he had found a copy in 
Hebrew, although it was excluded from the Jewish Canon 
(‘ Maccabaeorum primum librum Hebraicum repperi ἢ. Hody says 
he did not translate this book, nor yet that of Ecclesiasticus ; 
but Dr Swete tells us that the former exists in two versions in 
Latin, one of which has taken its place in the official Latin 
Bible, while another is preserved in a St Germain and a Madrid 
MS. One of these two versions is very probably a translation of 
the book by Jerome. 

As I shewed (vol. x p. 496), Jerome tells us that he had found 
a Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, but none of Wisdom, which was 
written in a Greek idiom and according to some was composed 
by Philo. Neither of these books, he says positively, any more 
than those of Judith, Tobit, and Maccabees, did the Church receive 
as canonical. ‘Sicut ergo Iudith et Tobiae et Macchabaeorum 
libros legit quidem Ecclesia, sed inter canonicas Scripturas 
non recipit; sic et haec duo volumina legit ad aedificationem 
plebis, non ad auctoritatem ecclesiasticorum dogmatum con- 
firmandam’ (Vallarsi, ix 1293), which is an extraordinary statement 
in view of the available evidence to the contrary. 

In his preface to Jeremiah Jerome says of the book of Baruch, 
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‘Librum autem Baruch notarii eius (i.e. Ieremiae) qui apud 
Hebraeos nec legitur nec habetur praetermisimus’ (Vallarsi,ix 783). 

In regard to the Greek fragments of Esther, he speaks thus in 
certain headlines (25. 1581) :— 


‘Quae habentur in Hebraeo plena fide expressi: haec autem quae 
sequuntur scripta reperi in editione vulgata, quae Graecorum lingua et 
literis continetur. Et interim post finem libri hoc capitulum ferebatur, 
quod iuxta consuetudinem nostram obelo, i. e. veru, praenotavimus.’ 

Further on he adds several explanatory paragraphs, thus :— 

‘, .. Hoc quoque principium erat in editione vulgata quod nec in 
Hebraeo nec apud ullum fertur interpretum. . . . Quae sequuntur, in eo 
loco posita erant ubi scriptum est in volumine. ... Quae in sola 
vulgata editione reperimus. . . . Quae sequuntur post eum locum scripta 
reperi ubi legitur.... Nec tamen habentur in Hebraico, et apud 
nullum penitus feruntur Interpretum. . .. Haec quoque addita reperi in 
editione vulgata. ... Exemplar Epistolae Regis Artaxerxis . . . quod et 
ipsum in Hebraico volumine non habetur.’ 

Then again before the story of Susanna in Daniel (id. 1399), 
‘Hucusque Danielem in Hebraeo volumine legimus. Caetera 
quae sequuntur usque ad finem libri de Theodotionis editione 
translata sunt.’ Before the Song of the three children (26. 1873), 
‘Quae sequuntur in Hebraeis voluminibus non reperi’. At the 
end of the same song we read, ‘Hucusque in Hebraeo non 
habentur: et quae posuimus, de Theodotionis editione translata 
sunt’. In regard to Bel and the dragon no comment apparently 
appears in the text, but in the preface to Daniel we read (zd. 
1361) :— 

‘Difficultatem vobis Danielis ostenderem qui apud Hebraeos nec 
Susannae habet historiam, nec hymnum trium Puerorum, nec Belis 
draconisque fabulas, quas nos, quia in toto orbe dispersae sunt, veru 
anteposito easque iugulante, subiecimus, ne videremur apud imperitos 
magnam partem voluminis detruncasse.’ 

It would seem that in regard to the fragments of Daniel and 
Esther, while he declined to translate them, he incorporated the 
old Vulgate in his new edition. 

It is perfectly plain, however, that Jerome excluded from his 
Canon the books of Tobias, Judith, Baruch, Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom, the Prayer of Manasses, 1 and 2 Maccabees, and the 
fragments of Esther and Daniel. Some of these, he tells us, were 
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accepted as hagiographa, and read as such by the Jews ; others 
were not used by the Jews, but had been accepted by the Church 
as containing godly teaching, yet were not to be used for 
establishing doctrine. 

To them he applies in the Prologus Galeatus the term 
‘Apocrypha’, not in its modern sense but as it was used by 
the fathers generally in the sense of extra-canonical, and un- 
authorized by the Church as a test of doctrine. It was left for 
the Reformed theologians of the sixteenth century to make 
a much more opprobrious and unjustifiable use of the term as 
applied to these books, thus confounding the so-called deutero- 
canonical books with works actually rejected by the Church as 
entirely sophistical and false. 

Two only of the books hitherto widely received, one of them, 
so far as we know, universally, did Jerome entirely and scorn- 
fully reject, namely the book styled ‘Esdras A’ in the great 
Greek Codices which he referred to as Third Esdras, and the 
apocalyptic book known as Fourth Esdras. Of these he says in 
his preface to Ezra and Nehemiah (Vallarsi, ix 1523) :— 


‘Nec quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis editus liber est, nec 
apocryphorum tertii et quarti somniis delectetur: quia et apud 
Hebraeos Ezrae Neemiaeque sermones in unum volumen coar- 
ctantur ; et quae non habentur apud illos, nec de viginti quatuor senibus 
sunt, procul abiicienda. . .’ 


I shall have more to say about them later on. 

Jerome’s new translation from the Hebrew was no doubt an 
epoch-making work and created a wide sensation in the Church. 
A good proof of this is the fact that it was in part retranslated 
into Greek, in which language several translations already existed. 

Among Jerome’s friends at Bethlehem was a learned Greek 
named Sophronios. He became involved in a controversy with 
a Jew who raised questions about some of his quotations from 
the Psalms as not being consistent with the Hebrew text. He 
accordingly asked Jerome to translate that book afresh from the 
Hebrew, which he did. Afterwards, we are told, Sophronios in 
turn translated Jerome’s later Latin versions of the Psalms and 
Prophets into Greek, and the result was much appreciated in 
the East. It is said that no part of this work survives. If it were 
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recovered it would, of course, be useful in the textual criticism of 
Jerome’s Latin version. 


Jerome’s tampering in several ways with the received Canon 
and text of the Bible did not fail to arouse almost immediate 
opposition. His translations, as we have seen, were made piece- 
meal. His reputation was so great, however, that they were 
speedily known, as we shall see later, over a wide area, and 
notably they were soon known in the African dioceses where 
his great contemporary Augustine presided, and where they 
apparently caused great trouble. 

This was expressed in more than one letter written by 
Augustine to Jerome himself, in which he spoke of what he 
deemed Jerome’s dangerous innovations. I will quote some para- 
graphs from these letters. In one of them he writes (2. civ 4: 
Vallarsi, i 630) 

‘Ego sane te mallem Graecas potius Canonicas nobis interpretari 
scripturas, quae LXX Interpretum auctoritate perhibentur. Perdurum 
enim erit, si tua interpretatio per multas Ecclesias frequentius coeperit 
lectitari, quod a Graecis Ecclesiis Latinae Ecclesiae dissonabunt, maxime 
quia facile contradictor convincitur, Graeco prolato libro, id est, linguae 
notissimae. Quisquis autem in eo quod ex Hebraeo translatum est, 
aliquo insolito permotus fuerit, et falsi crimen intenderit, aut vix aut 
numquam ad Hebraea testimonia pervenietur, quibus defendatur ob- 
iectum. Quod si etiam perventum fuerit, tot Latinas et Graecas 
auctoritates damnari quis ferat? Huc accedit quia etiam consulti 
Hebraei possunt aliud respondere ; ut tu solus necessarius videaris, 
qui etiam ipsos possis convincere: sed tamen quo iudice mirum si 
potueris invenire.’ 

Again in a second letter he writes (2. lvi 2: 2b. 299):— 

‘Petimus ergo, et nobiscum petit omnis Africanarum Ecclesiarum 
studiosa societas, ut in interpretandis eorum libris, qui Graece scripturas 
nostras quam optime tractaverunt, curam atque operam impendere non 
graveris. Potes enim efficere, ut nos quoque habeamus illos tales viros, 
et unum potissimum, quem tu libentius in tuis literis sonas. De vertendis 
autem in linguam Latinam sanctis literis canonicis laborare te nollem, 
nisi eo modo quo Iob interpretatus es : ut signis adhibitis, quid inter hanc 
tuam et LXX, quorum est gravissima auctoritas, interpretationem distet, 
appareat. Satis autem nequeo mirari, si aliquid adhuc in Hebraicis 
literis et exemplaribus invenitur, quod tot interpretes illius linguae peri- 
tissimos fugerit. Omitto enim LXX, de quorum vel consilii vel maiore 
spiritus concordia,quam si unus homo esset, non audeo in aliquam partem 
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certam ferre sententiam, nisi quod eis praeeminentem auctoritatem in 
hoc munere sine controversia tribuendam existimo. Illi me plus 
movent, qui cum posteriores interpretarentur, et verborum locutionumque 
Hebraearum viam atque regulas mordicus (ut fertur) tenerent, non solum 
inter se non consenserunt, sed etiam reliquerunt multa, quae tanto post 
eruenda et prodenda remanerent. Si enim obscura sunt, te quoque in 
illis falli potuisse creditur. Si autem manifesta, illos in eis falli potuisse 
non creditur. Huius igitur rei pro tua caritate expositis causis, certum 
me facias obsecraverim.’ 


In another letter he speaks more plainly of the troubles caused 
in the African Church by the new Bible, as many people 
deemed it (Zp. cxvi 35: 10. i 775). 

‘Ideo autem desidero interpretationem tuam de LXX, ut et tanta Lati- 
norum interpretum, qui qualescunque hoc ausi sunt, quantum possumus 
imperitia careamus: et hi, qui me invidere putant utilibus laboribus 
tuis, tandem aliquando, si fieri potest, intelligant, propterea me nolle 
tuam ex Hebraeo interpretationem in Ecclesiis legi, ne contra LXX 
auctoritatem, tanquam novum aliquid proferentes, magno scandalo per- 
turbemus plebes Christi, quarum aures et corda illam interpretationem 
audire consueverunt, quae etiam ab apostolis approbata est. Unde et 
illud apud Ionam virgultum, si in Hebraeo nec hedera est nec cucurbita 
sed nescio quid aliud, quod trunco suo nixum, nullis sustentandum 
adminiculis erigatur, mallem iam in omnibus Latinis cucurbitam legi. 
Non enim frustra hoc puto LXX posuisse, nisi quia et huic simile 
sciebant.’ 


The result of this strong feeling in the African churches was 
seen in the pronouncements of those churches on the subject of 
the Canon, not made once but reiterated at more than one 
provincial synod, and confirmed by the adherence of the Legate 
of Rome, in which the Septuagint Canon was affirmed very 
plainly, while the Hebrew Canon and Jerome’s arguments in its 
favour were ignored. I emphasized this fact in a previous paper 
(9. 7. S. vii p. 350). It is notable that the first of these pro- 
nouncements was made at the Council of Hippo in 393 at the 
very time when Jerome was abandoning his old adherence to 
the Septuagint in favour of his new rabbinical views as to the 
Old Testament text. It was reaffirmed at the first Council of 
Carthage in 397, and more authoritatively at the Second in 419, 
when the Pope was represented by Faustinus bishop of Potentia. 
These councils, in fact, merely reaffirmed the pronouncement of 
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the Roman Council of 382, which was held under Damasus, as 
we have seen, and they are absolutely conclusive as to the voice 
of the Western Church on the subject of the Canon at the end 
of the fourth and beginning of the fifth century. 

It will be well to put in juxtaposition with the pronounce- 
ments of these councils the views of Augustine himself as to the 
legitimate contents of the Bible; for no one represented the 
voice of the African branch of the Western Church at this time 
with more authority. In the De Doctrina Christiana ii 8, written 
about the year 400, he says :— 


‘In Canonicis autem Scripturis Ecclesiarum Catholicarum quamplu- 
rium auctoritatem sequatur, inter quas sane illae sunt, quae Apostolicas 
sedes habere et Epistolas accipere meruerunt. Tenebit igiturhunc modum 
in Script. Canonicis, ut eas quae ab omnibus accipiuntur Ecclesiis Cathol. 
praeponat eis quas quaedam non accipiunt ; in eis vero quae non acci- 
puntur ab omnibus, praeponat eas quas plures gravioresque accipiunt eis 
quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis Ecclesiae tenent. Si autem alias 
invenerit a pluribus, alias a grandioribus haberi, quanquam hoc facile 
invenire non possit, aequalis tamen auctoritatis eas habendas puto. 
Totus autem Canon Scripturarum in quo istam considerationem versan- 
dam dicimus, his libris continetur: Quinque Moyseos... et uno libro 
Iesu Nave, uno Iudicum, uno libello qui appellatur Ruth qui magis ad 
Regnorum principium videtur pertinere, deinde quatuor Regnorum, et 
duobus Paralipomenon, Iob, Tobias, et Ester, et Iudith, et Macha- 
baeorum libri duo, et Esdrae duo... Prophetae in quibus David unus 
liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis tres, Proverbiorum, Cantica canticorum, 
et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi duo libri, unus qui Sapientia et alius qui 
Ecclesiasticus inscribitur de quadam similitudine Salomonis esse dicun- 
tur: nam Iesus filius Sirah eos scripsisse constantissime perhibetur, qui 
tamen quoniam in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt, inter Propheticos 
numerandi sunt. Reliqua sunt eorum libri, qui proprie Prophetae 
appellantur, duodecim Prophetae libri singuli, qui connexi sibimet, 
quoniam nunquam seiuncti sunt, pro uno habentur. .. . Deinde quatuor 
Prophetae sunt maiorum voluminum, Isaias, Ieremias, Daniel, Ezechiel, 
His quadraginta quatuor libris Testamenti veteris terminatur auctoritas. 
Novi autem, quatuor libris Evangelii . .. quatuordecim Epistolis Pauli 
Apostoli . . . Petri duabus, tribus Iohannis, una Iudae, et una Iacobi, 
Actibus Apostolorum libro uno, et Apocalypsi Iohannis libro uno. 


It is plain, therefore, that Augustine was completely at one with 
the African Councils and the Roman Council of 382 as to the 
legitimate contents of the Canon. 
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It is a remarkable fact that notwithstanding this very emphatic 
expression of the opinion of the corporate Western Church on 
the matter, Jerome, who professed to treat the voice and decision 
of that Church as dominant and conclusive, should have continued 
to maintain and disseminate an entirely different view of what 
constituted the Canon, and that he should have been permitted 
to do so without any direct official protest and censure, and it 
shews the personal prominence which he had attained. 

His views were not, however, allowed to pass without individual 
protests from other famous theologians. We have seen how the 
opinion of the African Church in the matter was voiced by 
Augustine. That of Italy was expressed by a more aggres- 
sive champion, namely Rufinus, one of the most remarkable 
churchmen of the second half of the fourth century, of whom it 
is little short of a scandal that no modern critical Life exists, 
nor a critical edition of his collected works. His reputation 
has been greatly minimized by the champions of Jerome, who 
have accepted Jerome’s fierce rhetoric and unmeasured abuse 
as a justification of their own mean opinion of Rufinus as man 
and as scholar. Tyrannius Rufinus was born probably about 345 
at Concordia in North Italy, and baptized at Aquileia about 
A.D. 371. Having adopted the monastic life, he went to the East, 
and spent the next twenty-six years of his life in Egypt and 
Palestine. He died at Messina in Sicily in the year 410 or 411. 
He was an early friend of Jerome when both were eager students 
and followers of Origen. When Jerome visited Gaul, Rufinus 
asked him to secure for him a copy of St Hilary’s Commentarii in 
Psalmos and de Synodis, thus proving how far the reputation of 
the great bishop of Poitiers had reached. He and Jerome went 
together to the East about 371 ; about 379 he settled at Jerusalem 
and there he resided for eighteen or twenty years, and there he was 
ordained. When Jerome himself settled in the East they renewed 
their intercourse and remained close friends till about the year 
393, and Jerome’s references to him up to this time are compli- 
mentary and friendly. But there ensued a difference between 
the two which developed into a bitter hostility, and in the 
controversy which followed Jerome’s skill in vituperation was 
exercised to the full, and no more unedifying spectacle exists in 
Church history than the language he used in regard to his old 
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friend of so many years’ standing. At this moment Origen’s 
memory was being sharply pursued in many quarters, and both 
Jerome and Rufinus were suspected, not without justice, of having 
been his followers. Jerome, who was very nervous when his 
orthodoxy was in question, clearly saw that the tide was running 
strongly against his former inspirer and teacher, and abandoned 
his allegiance. Rufinus remained faithful and even published 
a translation of the de Principiis. In his preface he refers to 
Jerome’s early devotion to their theological father, and to the 
handsome things Jerome had once said of him. These com- 
pliments Jerome now found inconvenient. He called them fictae 
laudes and repudiated them with the energy with which Erasmus, 
who was in many ways very like Jerome, when in an analogous 
position, repudiated the compliments of Oecolampadius. 

From this time to the end of their lives, with but a short 
interval, the separation between the two scholars was acute and 
bitter. Especially was it bitter on the part of Jerome, who has 
largely secured the ear of the orthodox world from the fact of 
his having been regarded for so many centuries as the senior 
Doctor of the Church. But his abuse and misrepresentations 
ought long ago to have been completely discounted by the 
simple means of an appeal to the opinions held of the real 
character and endowments of Rufinus by two such judicial 
and reputable judges as St Augustine and Gennadius. The 
golden words of the former may be read in the letter of rebuke 
he wrote to Jerome when the latter had sent him his abusive 
attack on Rufinus; while Gennadius speaks of him as follows 
(de vir. illust. 17) :— 


‘Rufinus Aquileiensis presbyter non minima pars fuit doctorum 
Ecclesiae et in transferendo de Graeco in Latinum elegans ingenium 
habuit. Denique maximam partem Graecorum bibliothecae Latinis 
exhibuit . . . Sed et obtrectatori opusculorum suorum respondit duobus 
voluminibus, arguens et convincens se Dei intuitu et ecclesiae utilitate, 
auxiliante Domino, ingenium agitasse ; illum vero aemulationis stimulo 
incitatum ad obloquium stylum vertisse.’ 


Dr Fremantle in his account of Rufinus in Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Christian Biography expresses an opinion worth 
quoting, when he says, ‘His attempt to make peace, and his 
refusal to reply to Jerome’s last invectives, though the tempta- 
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tion offered by a violent attack in answer to a peaceful letter 
was great, shews a high power of self-restraint, and a conscious- 
ness of holding a secure position’ (of. cit. iv. 560). 

All this should be kept in the memory in judging of the 
polemics between the two men, nor must we forget the fact that 
in scholarship they were in their several ways on a par. It 
is true that Rufinus had little or no pretensions to a knowledge 
of Hebrew, while he tells us himself: ‘Ad latinum sermonem 
tricennali iam pene incuria torpuisse’ (Afol. i. 11). In Greek, 
however, he was a proficient scholar, and no doubt a much 
better one than Jerome, and it was to him that the Western 
Church of the fifth century was largely indebted for such 
translations of the Greek fathers as it possessed. 

In addition to their separation on the subject of Origen, 
Jerome and Rufinus also quarrelled on another subject in which 
Jerome had turned his back on his early views, namely, on the 
respective authorities of the Greek and Hebrew texts of the Bible ; 
or rather, perhaps, on the authority of the Church as the final 
arbiter of such a question as against the appeal by Jerome to his 
own private judgement. 

Like Hilary, Rufinus was a close student and follower οἱ 
Origen in his views on the text of the Bible, and like him, no 
doubt, was embarrassed by the fact that Jews and Christians 
had two distinct Canons of the Old Testament. And in an early 
work of his, the Commentarius in Symbolum Apostolorum 36 sqq. 
apparently written in the fervour of his admiration for Origen, 
published about A.D. 380, and therefore earlier than the Roman 
Council of 382, we find him writing of the various classes of 
books for which claims to a place in the Bible had been alleged, 
as follows :— 


‘Quae sunt Novi ac Veteris Testamenti volumina, quae secundum 
maiorum traditionem per ipsum Spiritum sanctum inspirata creduntur, 
et Ecclesiis Christi tradita, competens videtur hoc in loco evidenti 
numero, sicut ex Patrum monumentis accepimus, designare. 

. Itaque veteris Testamenti omnium primo Moysi quinque libri sunt 
traditi, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium. Post 
δες Iesus Nave, Iudicum simul cum Ruth. Quatuor post haec 
Regnorum libri, quos Hebraei duos numerant: Paralipomenon, qui 
dierum dicitur liber: et Esdrae duo, qui apud illos singuli com- 
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putantur, et Hester. Prophetarum vero Esaias, Ieremias, Ezechiel 
et Daniel: praeterea duodecim Prophetarum liber unus. Iob quoque, 
et Psalmi David singuli sunt libri. Salomon vero tres Ecclesiis tradidit, 
Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum. In his concluserunt 
numerum librorum Veteris Testamenti. Novi vero quatuor Evangelia, 
Matthaei, Marci, Lucae et Ioannis ; Actus Apostolorum, quos describit 
Lucas ; Pauli Apostoli epistolae quatuordecim, Petri Apostoli duae, 
Iacobi fratris Domini et Apostoli una, Iudae una, Ioannis tres; 
Apocalypsis Ioannis. Haec sunt quae Patres intra canonem conclu- 
serunt, et ex quibus fidei nostrae assertiones constare voluerunt. 

Sciendum tamen est, quod et alii libri sunt qui non Canonici, sed 
Ecclesiastici a maioribus appellati sunt; id est, Sapientia quae dicitur 
Salomonis, et alia Sapientia quae dicitur filii Syrach, qui liber apud 
Latinos hoc ipso generali vocabulo Ecclesiasticus appellatur, quo 
vocabulo non auctor libelli, sed scripturae qualitas cognominata est. 
Eiusdem vero ordinis est libellus Tobiae, et Iudith, et Machabaeorum 
libri. In Novo vero Testamento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Hermes; qui appellatur Duae viae vel Iudicium Petri. Quae omnia 
legi quidem in Ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad auctoritatem 
ex his fidei confirmandam. Caeteras vero scripturas Apocryphas 
nominarunt, quas in Ecclesiis legi noluerunt. Haec nobis a Patribus 
tradita sunt, quae (ut dixi) opportunum visum est hoc in loco designare, 
ad instructionem eorum qui prima sibi Ecclesiae ac fidei elementa 
suscipiunt, ut sciant ex quibus sibi fontibus verbi Dei haurienda sint 
pocula.’ 

This was the view of Rufinus in A.D. 380. It is not impossible 
that it was the publication of these and similar views by Hilary 
and himself, and perhaps by other individual scholars who 
claimed Origen as their master, which led to the authoritative 
pronouncement on the subject made by the Western Church 
at the Roman Council of 382. 

In his later writings Rufinus seems to have completely 
acquiesced in this pronouncement of the Church, and he offers a 
strenuous opposition to Jerome’s theories and pretensions on the 
subject, and to his hebraizing the Rule of Faith by introducing 
a new Canon, that of the Jews, instead of the Bible which the 
Christian tradition had sanctioned, and which had been accepted 
by Christ and the Apostles. I will quote a notable passage on 
the subject from the second book of his /vective. 


‘An ut divinarum Scripturarum libros, quos ad plenissimum fidei 
Instrumentum Ecclesiis Christi Apostoli tradiderunt, nova nunc et 
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a Iudaeis mutuata interpretatione mutares?... Ista vero quae nunc tu 
interpretaris, et per Ecclesias et monasteria, per oppida et castella 
transmittis, quomodo suscipiemus, tanquam divina, an tanquam 
humana? Et quid facimus, quod quae Prophetarum vel Legislatorum 
nominibus titulantur, veriora haec abs te, quam illa quae Apostoli pro- 
baverunt, affirmantur? Istud commissum dic quomodo emendabitur, 
immo nefas quomodo expiabitur? Si enim in explicanda lege aliquid 
aliter sensisse damnabile apud te ducitur, ipsam legem pervertere in 
aliud quam Apostoli tradiderunt, quoties damnabile iudicandum est? 
Cur non magis pro huius ausi temeritate dicamus: Quis ex tot et tantis 
prudentibus et sanctis viris, qui ante te fuerunt, ad istud opus ausus 
sit manum mittere? Quis praesumpserit sacras Sancti Spiritus voces et 
divina volumina temerare? Quis praeter te divino muneri et Aposto- 
lorum haereditati manus intulerit? Et quidem cum ingens copia 
fuisse ex initio in Ecclesiis Dei, et praecipue Ierosolymis, eorum 
qui ex circumcisione crediderant, referatur, in quibus utique linguae 
utriusque perfectam fuisse scientiam, et legis peritiam probabilem, 
administrati pontificatus testatur officium. Quis ergo in ista erudi- 
torum virorum copia ausus est Instrumentum divinum, quod Apostoli 
Ecclesiis tradiderunt, et depositum Sancti Spiritus compilare? An non 
est compilare cum quaedam quidem immutantur et error dicitur corrigi? 
Nam omnis illa historia de Susanna, quae castitatis exemplum prae- 
bebat Ecclesiis Dei, ab isto abscissa est et abiecta atque posthabita. 
Trium puerorum hymnus, qui maxime diebus solemnibus in Ecclesia 
Dei canitur, ab isto e loco suo penitus erasus est. Et quid per singula 
commemoro de his quorum comprehendere numerum nequeo? De 
quo ut omittam illud dicere, quod LXXII virorum per cellulas inter- 
pretantium unam et consonam vocem, dubitandum non est, Spiritus Sancti 
inspiratione prolatam, et maioris id debere esse auctoritatis, quam id quod 
ab uno homine, sibi Barraba aspirante, translatum est. Ut ergo hoc 
omittam, vide quid dicimus, verbi caussa : Petrus Romanae Ecclesiae per 
viginti et quatuor annos praefuit, dubitandum non est, quin sicut caetera, 
quae ad instructionem pertinent, etiam librorum Instrumenta Ecclesiae 
ipse tradiderit, quae utique iam tunc, ipso sedente et docente, recita- 
bantur. Quid ergo? Decepit Petrus Apostolus Christi Ecclesiam, 
et libros ei falsos et nihil veritatis continentes tradidit, et cum sciret 
quod verum est haberi apud Iudaeos, apud Christianos volebat haberi 
quod falsum est? Sed fortasse dicit, quia sine literis erat Petrus, et 
sciebat quidem Iudaeorum libros magis esse veros, quam istos qui 
erant in Ecclesia: sed interpretari non poterat propter sermonis 
imperitiam. Et quid? Nihil in isto agebat ignea lingua per Spiritum 
Sanctum caelitus data? Non ergo omnibus linguis loquebantur Apo- 
stoli? Sed concedamus, quia non potuerit Petrus Apostolus facere, 
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quod hic modo fecit: de Paulo quid dicimus? Num et Paulus sine 
literis fuit? Hebraeus ex Hebraeis, secundum legem Pharisaeus, edoctus 
secus pedes Gamalielis, qui etiam et ipse Romae positus, si quid Petro 
defuisset, putas non potuit adimplere? Quomodo ergo isti, qui i 
praecipiebant discipulis ut attenderent lectioni, emendatas eis et veras Ἷ 
non dabant lectiones; et qui praecipiunt ne attendamus Iudaicis 
fabulis et genealogiis, quae questiones magis praestant quam aedifica- 
tionem ; et iterum cavere nos iubent, et observare maxime eos, qui ex | 
circumcisione sunt, quomodo non praevidebant per Spiritum, quod 
futurum esset tempus post quadringentos fere annos, quando Ecclesia | 
cognito eo quod ab Apostolis non sibi esse tradita veritas Veteris Instru- i 
menti, legatos mitteret ad istos, quos illi tunc Circumcisionem vocabant, 
obsecrans et exorans, ut sibi de veritate, quae apud ipsos est, aliquid 
largirentur? Per totos istos quadringentos annos errasse se et ignorasse | 
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quod verum est fateretur: Adscitam se quidem esse ex gentibus spon- 
sam Christo per Apostolos: sed non ab eis veris monilibus exornatam : 
putasse se lapides esse pretiosas, nunc autem deprehendisse quod non 
sunt verae istae gemmae, quas sibi Apostoli Christi imposuerant : 
erubescere se ad publicum procedere, falsis et non veris lapidibus 
adornatam, et ideo rogare se ut vel Barrabam illum, quem aliquando 
ut Christo nuberet, spreverat, mittant ad se qui possit cum uno 


electo ex suis viro ornamenta sibi vera quae Apostoli non praesti- 


terant reparare.’ (Znvectiv. ii 31-33: Vallarsi, ii 659 544.) 


Rufinus then turns upon Jerome, and rends him for claiming 
to be only following Origen in his appeal to the Hebrew text. 
Thus he says :— 


‘Quid tibi ergo Origenis factum in hoc potest praestare solatii, cuius 
neque opus simile aliquod ostendere potes, et in quo tantum laboras, 
ut litera occidat consequentem : dum ille e contrario Spiritus vivificantis 
esse conetur assertor. Tuum igitur, frater, tuum istud est factum, nec 
quemquam nunc te in hoc comitem vel socium in Ecclesia habuisse 
certum est: nisi istum solum, quem frequenter commemoras, Barrabam. 
Quis enim alius auderet ab Apostolis tradita Ecclesiae instrumenta 
temerare, nisi Iudaicus spiritus?’ (2. 36 sq.: Vallarsi, ii 664 sq.) 


We may differ in particular arguments here employed by 
Rufinus, but we cannot question the fact that, in his constant 
appeal to the tradition of Christ and the Apostles in regard 
to the legitimate contents of the Bible against the Hebrew 
tradition relied upon by Jerome, he was standing on impregnable 


ground. H. H. Howortu. 
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ORDINATION AND MATRIMONY IN THE 
EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH. I. 


THE relation of the sacred ministry to marriage has played no 
insignificant part in the history of Christianity. As a disciplinary 
question, and as involving such an institution as marriage, it could 
not fail to be more or less affected by the tendencies of the 
moment prevailing in the several branches of the Church ; and 
this, all the more because it was, at first, regulated by local 
authorities, whether bishops or synods. Hence a great diversity 
arose in the practice and the legislation of the Church. 

Ample testimonies indeed shew that, while in some churches 
all the grades of the clergy freely enjoyed family life, and marriage 
was not considered incongruous with ministry, in other churches 
entire abstinence was practised by the clergy in wedded life, and 
the custom of celibacy tended to become a compulsory rule. 
The ecclesiastical legislation at one time, on account of a reaction 
against some false theories, insisted on the indissolubility of 
wedlock and on its value ; and at another, under the influence of 
asceticism, required the clergy to abstain from their wives and to 
observe such continence as actually to sever all nuptial relations. 

All these differences are not necessarily, as evidence, of more 
than local value and force. The question, however, had to run 
its own course through the ages until finally, when the time came, 
the answers assumed their present forms, in the shape of general 


_ laws, and one of them was adopted by the Eastern Church as 


a whole. 


According to the official enactment of the Orthodox Church, 
married persons may be enrolled in all ranks of clergy and continue 
in wedlock, with the single exception of the episcopate, and for 
bishops single life is held to be necessary; but clerks once in 
holy orders are not permitted to marry. 

For the complete understanding of the formation of this system 
it is necessary to trace the causes and steps of its developement 
until its final settlement. It must be considered from a historical 
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and from a canonical point of view,—whether married life is 
compatible with ordination, and if so, how far and under what 
conditions. Moreover, as the episcopate in the Eastern Church 
does not stand on the same level as the other holy orders in 
regard to marriage, a special section must be devoted to examining 
the relation of the episcopate both to matrimony and to celibacy. 

Such an enquiry will shew how far the Eastern Church has 
remained faithful to the primitive discipline and maintained it 
unshaken by the various influences that beset it. 


The subject therefore may be divided under the following 
heads :— 


I. The compatibility of Marriage with Ordination. 
1. The history of the question. 
2. Conjugal unions debarring from Ordination. 
3. Marriage after Ordination. 


II. The Episcopate in its relation to Marriage. 
III. The Episcopate in its relation to Monasticism. 


I. THE COMPATIBILITY OF MARRIAGE WITH ORDINATION. 


1. The history of the question. 


The first rule laid down concerning the relation of marriage to 
ordination is to be found in St Paul’s writings. The Apostle 
directs Timothy and Titus to accept for holy orders only those 
who, among other qualifications, are husbands of one wife: Δεῖ 
οὖν τὸν ἐπίσκοπον εἶναι μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα (1 Tim. iii 2; cf. v 12; 
Tit. i 6). Without entering into details as to the meaning of 
the word μιᾶς, about which we shall speak later on, it may be 
affirmed with certainty that the Apostle, in this passage, does not 
regard marriage as in itself an obstacle to ordination; while 
a household unwisely ruled, and ill-bred children, stand as dis- 
qualifications for the due discharge of the ecclesiastical office. 

It is true that the words of this passage in themselves do not 
imply continuation of the conjugal relations after ordination ; but 
it is equally true and indisputable that they are not explicitly 
excluded. Moreover, had St Paul believed that it was improper 
for an ordained person to lead a family life, he would not have 
failed to mention it either as our Lord’s command or as his own 
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counsel, when enumerating in the same letter the duties of a 
‘bishop’. On the contrary a mere reading of the context makes 
it clear that a ‘ bishop’ is described by St Paul as leading a family 
life without any restriction imposed on it. 

It is of course superfluous to mention that St Paul does not 
exact the married life as a sine gua non for admission to the 
clergy. Such an interpretation would contradict his personal 
example, and his practice in the selection of Timothy and Titus. 

Thus, so far as the evidence of the New Testament is con- 
cerned, both states of life were alike admissible in the ministry of 
the Church. 

Passing from the New Testament to the Fathers, we observe 
that, in the first three centuries, the spirit of St Paul’s teaching 
was not forgotten, and it was no disgrace for clergymen to live 
in the use of marriage rights. St Clement of Alexandria, resting 
on this principle and enforcing the view of the Church about 
marriage in contrast with that of the heretics of his time, says 
that while intercourse outside of the lawful conjugal union is 
considered polluted, one who is the husband of one wife is 
accepted, whosoever he be, presbyter, deacon, or layman, provided 
that his wedded life be irreproachable.’ In like manner towards 
the end of the same book he writes: Ti πρὸς ταύτας εἰπεῖν ἔχουσι 
τὰς νομοθεσίας οἱ τὴν σπορὰν καὶ τὴν γένεσιν μυσαττόμενοι ; ἐπεὶ καὶ 
τὸν ἐπίσκοπον τοῦ οἴκου καλῶς προϊστάμενον νομοθετεῖ τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας 
ἀφηγεῖσθαι" οἶκον δὲ κυριακὸν μιᾶς γυναικὸς συνίστησι συζυγία. It 
is evident that St Clement would not have used this argument if 
married life was not allowed to the clergy of his day. 

Meanwhile ascetic tendencies, which had always existed in the 
Christian community from the first, were gradually gathering 


: force as time went on.2 The idea that the unmarried life is 


superior to the married, widely spread among Christians, could 
not but exert an influence on the practice of the clergy. 
Origen, if the text is to be trusted, taking the exhortation of 
St Paul to the married (1 Cor. vii 5) in combination with passages 
1 Strom, iii 12 (Migne P.G. viii c. 1189) καὶ τὸν τῆς μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα πάνυ 


ἀποδέχεται κἂν πρεσβύτερος jj, κἂν διάκονος, κἂν λαϊκός, ἀνεπιλήπτως γάμῳ χρώμενος, 

2 Ib, 18 (ἰδ. c, 1212). 

3 Ignat. ad Polycarp. 5; Justin Martyr Ap. i 15; Athenagoras Leg. 28; 
Minucius Felix Octav. 31; Theophilus ad Autol. iii 16; Origen ¢. Cels. v 49, in 
1 Cor. υἱὲ 18-20 (J.T.S. ix p. 507). 
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of the Old Testament, suggested the view that, if the partakers 
of the perpetual sacrifice abstain from conjugal relations, the 
offering also of this sacrifice should belong only to those who 
have devoted themselves to perpetual and unceasing chastity. 
The practice of the Church, however, as it is described by Origen, 
proves that examples of married men in the high offices of the 
Church were not rare. In discussing the well-known words of 
St Paul (1 Tim. iii 2) he expresses his surprise that whereas no 
digamist, even if he live a strict life of chastity after the loss of 
his second wife, is accepted for the ministry, yet monogamists, 
living with their wives until old age, are kept as leaders in the 
Church, sometimes without any training in chastity and continence.” 

Moreover, the history of the first three centuries supplies us 
with some names of married clergymen.’ This, however, has not 
much significance, since, on account of the increasing honour in 
which celibacy was held, voluntary separation from their wives 
was sometimes practised by the clergy. Nevertheless, the 
example of Novatus, presbyter of Carthage, who had so cruelly 
injured his wife that she miscarried,* proves that married men 
were not forbidden by any law to continue their intercourse with 
the wives they had married before ordination ; for, as Bingham 
rightly observes, ‘Cyprian does not accuse him for cohabiting 
with his wife, or begetting children after ordination, but for 
murdering the children which he had begotten’.’ 

It seems that the growing estimation of the celibate life led 
some married clergymen to extremes. From genuine or affectec 
motives they proceeded to get rid of what they held to be an 
impediment to the holiness of the altar, by repudiating their 
wives. Such an arbitrary dissolution of the bond of matrimony, 
not unusual among the heathen, was obviously contrary to the 


1 Hom. xxiit in Num, 3 ‘Certum est quia impeditur sacrificium indesinens iis 
qui coniugalibus necessitatibus serviunt. Unde videtur mihi quod illius est solius 
offerre sacrificium indesinens, qui indesinenti et perpetuae se devoverit castitati’. 

2 Comment. in Matth. (Migne P. G. xiii c. 1241) Tis οὖν οὐκ ἂν εὐλόγως ἐπαπορῇ τί 
δήποτε, ζητουμένου τοῦ ἄρξοντος τῆς ἐκκλησίας, τὸν μὲν τοιόνδε δίγαμον οὐ καθίσταμεν 
διὰ τὰς τοῦ γάμου λέξεις, τὸν δὲ μονόγαμον, καὶ εἰ τύχοι μέχρι “γήρως συμβιῶσαι τῇ 
γυναικί, κρατοῦμεν ἄρχοντα, ἔσθ᾽ bre μηδὲ γυμνασάμενον εἰς ἁγνείαν καὶ σωφροσύνην ; 

3 See Bingham Christ. Antiquities iv 5 § 5. 

4 St Cyprian Zp. lii (Migne P. 2. iii c. 752). 

ἢ Bingham of. cit, iv 6. 
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Christian conception of marriage. The principle of the Church 
in this matter is expressed in the 5th Apostolical Canon,’ where 
the sacredness of marriage is enforced, and the false ascetic 
motive strongly condemned.” 

This is all the evidence we possess on this subject during this 
period, and the conclusion is that no historical authority can be 
found proving that marriage was not consistent with the status 
of the sacred ministry. 

The tendencies to asceticism, which were already noticeable in 
the early days of Christianity, in the course of time took definite 
shape in the monastic life. The question of the influence of 
Monasticism on the clergy will be treated in connexion with the 
Episcopate. Here it is sufficient to point out that the great 
monastic examples of heroism, devotion, and self-sacrifice won 
public veneration for asceticism ; and the feeling that the single 
life was a higher state than the married life was growing, and 
reached its zenith in the fourth century, the age of the triumph 
of the Church. Public opinion began to shew an inclination, if 
not for celibacy, at least for strict continence in the wedded life 
of the clergy. 

The most ancient enactment on this subject is that of the 
Spanish Synod of Elvira (305). According to the common 
interpretation of its 33rd canon, entire continence was required 
of the clergy under the penalty of deposition, though nothing 
was said about the separation of the parties. 

Twenty years later an attempt was made to raise the rule of 
that Council to the dignity of an ecumenical ordinance. It was 
suggested to the Nicene Council, probably under the lead of 
Hosius of Cordova, that bishops, priests, and deacons (Sozomen 
adds subdeacons) should refrain from all conjugal intercourse. 
Of course, if this proposal had been accepted, the existing variety 
of clerical life in different churches would have been abolished, 
and a uniform system, that of celibate life, would have been 
established as a universal law in the Church. But when discussion 


1 The Council in Trullo (c. 2) and the Seventh Ecumenical Council (c. 1) 
recognized the 85 Apostolical Canons as binding; and thus they remain in force 
in the Eastern Church. Cp. Wordsworth The Ministry of Grace p. 42. 

2 ᾿Επίσκοπος ἣ πρεσβύτερος ἣ διάκονος, τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα μὴ ἐμβαλλέτω προφάσει 
εὐλαβείας. "Edy δὲ ἐκβάλῃ ἀφοριζέσθω" ἐπιμένων δὲ καθαιρείσθω. See also canon 51. 
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on this matter was impending, Paphnutius, bishop of a city in the 
Upper Thebaid, strongly opposed the motion. In a vigorous 
speech he earnestly entreated the assembly not to impose so 
heavy a yoke on the clergy, lest from excessive preciseness the 
Church should rather be injured; for not all men can bear the 
rule of rigid continence. He urged the sacredness of marriage, 
adding that, so far as the clergy were concerned, it would be 
sufficient that no one should contract matrimony after his ordina- 
tion, according to the ancient tradition of the Church, while he 
should not be separated from the wife whom he had married 
while still a layman. 

The purity of the life of Paphnutius, himself a strict ascetic 
and leading a virgin-life from his youth, placed above suspicion 
his hostile attitude to the proposed compulsory celibacy of 
clergy. His speech, especially as re-enforced by his confessor- 
ship, made a profound impression on the assembly and silenced 
all further debate on the point. So, as the historians say,! the 
Church did not lay down rules at all forcing any one to lead 
a single life. She recognized both states of life as equally 
acceptable, and wisely left the choice between them to individual 
discretion. 

After the Council of Nicaea and about the middle of the fourth 
century there arose in Asia the sect of Eustathians, so named 
from their leader Eustathius, the semi-arian bishop of Sebaste in 
Armenia. This sect, holding as it did that marriage debars from 
salvation, of course regarded it as incapacitating for the clerical 
office. Hence they refused to receive the Holy Communion 
from a married priest, as though he ought not to minister.” 
These extravagances gave the opportunity to the Synod of 
Gangra (342) ὃ of setting forth the position of the Eastern Church 
as to this point: Ἡμεῖς τοιγαροῦν καὶ παρθενίαν μετὰ ταπεινοφρο- 
σύνης θαυμάζομεν καὶ ἐγκράτειαν μετὰ σεμνότητος καὶ θεοσεβείας 


γινομένην ἀποδεχόμεθα' καὶ ἀναχώρησιν τῶν ἐγκοσμίων πραγμάτων * 


μετὰ ταπεινοφροσύνης ἀγάμεθα' καὶ γάμου συνοίκησιν σεμνὴν τιμῶμεν." 


1 Soc. H. E.i11; Soz. H. Ε. ὶ 21; Gelasius Act. Conc, ii 32, Some attempt has 
been made to discredit this story, but all modern scholars accept it without reserve. 
See Hefele Councils i p. 438. 

2 Soc. H.E. ii 43 πρεσβυτέρου γυναῖκα ἔχοντος, ἣν νόμῳ λαϊκὸς ὧν ἠγάγετο, τὴν 
εὐλογίαν καὶ τὴν κοινωνίαν ὡς μῖσος ἐκκλίνειν ἐκέλευεν, 

3. Gwatkin Studies of Ariantsm p. 185. 4 Canon a1. 

VOL. XI. Aa 
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And the Synod, resting its view upon this principle, condemned 
the attitude of Eustathius and his followers towards clergymen 
who lived in the use of marriage. 

The African Code, which forms also part of the canonical 
collections of the Eastern Church, is evidence for the prevalent 
spirit of the age in the African Church. The second Council 
of Carthage (389) requires that bishops, priests, and deacons 
should be continent in everything (ἐγκρατεῖς εἶναι ἐν πᾶσι) 5 and 
abstain from their wives (γυναικῶν ἀπέχεσθαι). The Carthaginian 
Council of 401 adds subdeacons to the former text and enacts 
that, ‘ secundum propria (a/. priora) statuta’, they should abstain 
from their wives, so as to be as though they had them not.’ An 
echo of the tone and the spirit of the Council of Elvira on this 
subject is noticeable here. It is true, however, that these canons 
do not speak of dissolution of marriage. The Council recognizes 
the existence of marriage among the clergy; but on the other 
hand it requires them to observe such strict continence in their 
wedded life, that the nuptial relations are really broken off. 

It should be remarked that Greek scholiasts of the twelfth 
century, followed by some modern writers, interpret these canons 
as requiring only temporary continence; at the time, that is, of 
their ministration.’ The words, however, ‘secundum propria 
statuta’, κατὰ τοὺς ἰδίους ὅρους (Can. 25 and 70), upon which they 
rest their view, are at least ambiguous and do not obviously 
suggest this interpretation; while the words ἵνα ὡς μὴ ἔχοντες 
ὦσι would seem to leave no doubt that the canons require, not 
temporary, but permanent continence®; while otherwise the 


1 Can. 4 Ef τις διακρίνοιτο mapa πρεσβυτέρου γεγαμηκότος, ὡς μὴ χρῆναι λειτουργή- 
σαντος αὐτοῦ προσφορᾶς μεταλαμβάνειν, ἀνάθεμα ἔστω. 

3 Can. 3. 3 Can, 4. 

4 Can, 25 and 70. 

5 Zonaras on Can. 25 καθ᾽ ὃν καιρὸν μεταχειρίζονται τὰ ἅγια. Again, on Can. 70 
κατὰ τοὺς ἰδίους ὅρους, ἤγουν κατὰ τὰς ὡρισμένας ἡμέρας τῆς ἑκάστου ἐφημερίας. 
Aristenus on Can. 4 ὅτε τῇ προσευχῇ καὶ τῇ νηστείᾳ σχολάζουσι καὶ τὴν τῶν ἁγίων 
ποιοῦνται μεταχείρισιν, Balsamon on Can, 25 κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τῆς ἐφημερίας αὐτῶν. 
See also Johnson Vade mecum ii on Can. 25 and 70; Wordsworth The Ministry 
of Grace p. 228. 

* This view is held by the first compiler of the Syntagma in XIV titles (probably 
between 578-610) in his preface (Syntagma vol. i p. 6). See also Hefele Councils 
Vv p. 226, i footnote: Πηδάλιον τῆς ὀρθοδόξου ᾿Εκκλησίας, Athens 1841, explicat. on 
τοῦ ng canon of the Carthag. Council, and 2nd footnote on the 13th Can. in 
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degradation appointed as a penalty’ would be futile, since trans- 
gression of the promise would not be evident. 

The scholiasts support their view by referring to the explanation 
of these canons given by the Council in Trullo.2 But this Council 
without doubt was able by its authority to alter any disciplinary 
enactment to suit the requirements of the moment*; and it 
exercised its authority in this case. Moreover, the decisions of 
the Synod of Carthage referred only to local practice, while 
those of the Council in Trullo are of a general application. The 
latter evidently modified the canons of Carthage and, by adding 
a few words, changed their original meaning, so that they were 
made to accord with the Council’s own views on the subject. 

It is true, however, that the African Council does not demand 
the dissolution of marriage, and the continence required, though 
continual, is not the same for all the clergy, but only for those 
who had promised it. As for the minor orders, the 7oth canon 
has left them free, and allows the custom of each particular 
Church in this matter to be followed. 

So far as the ecclesiastical legislation is concerned, especially 
in the East, we cannot find any enactment enforcing celibacy 
on the clergy. As a principle neither married nor celibate life 
was ever considered a necessary condition for Holy Orders. The 
existing practice in this matter shews that both systems prevailed 
in the Church. 

Among the enactments of the Nicene Council, the third canon 
refers only to clergymen without wives, viz. to those who are 
unmarried or widowers at the time of their ordination, and 
those who become widowers after ordination. This canon was 
intended to safeguard the reputation of ecclesiastics not only 
from real scandals, but also from every suspicion, and so 
forbade them to have a ‘subintroducta’ living with them, 
allowing only a mother, sister, or aunt, or other person liable 


1 Can. 25 and 70 Ὅπερ εἰ μὴ ποιήσωσι τοῦ ἐκκλησιαστικοῦ ἀποκινηθῶσι καθήκοντος 
(or τάξεως). 


3 Can. 13. 
* Comp. Trul. can. 6 with 10 Ancyra. 
» yy Apost. 
” ” 13 +3 3, 4, 25, 70 Carth. 


16 ,, 15 Neocaes. 
” ” 29 ©», 48 Carthag. 
Aa2 
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to no suspicion.' Hence it is evident that celibacy was exten- 
sively practised among the clergy, and as such attracted the 
attention of the Church, which not only did not reject clerical 
celibacy, but on the contrary protected it.? 

Though neither celibacy nor continence was imposed as a duty 
upon all clergymen, the prevalent spirit of the age already shewed 
a marked preference for continence, as may be seen from many 
patristic utterances. 

Eusebius of Caesarea says that preachers of the Gospel should 
lead a single life, as being more proper to the discharge of the 
duties of those who have undertaken the instruction and care, not 
of one or two children, but of a multitude of people.* If, how- 
ever, Eusebius allows that celibate life increases facilities for the 
service of the Gospel, he does not overlook the fact that the 
divine law through St Paul has not forbidden the married clergy 
to beget children: Kal κατὰ τοὺς τῆς Καινῆς Διαθήκης νόμους, ob 
πάμπαν ἀπηγόρευται τὰ τῆς παιδοποιΐας, ἀλλὰ κἂν τούτῳ τὰ παραπλήσια 
τοῖς πάλαι θεοφιλέσι διατέτακται. Χρῆναι γὰρ φησὶν 6 λόγος τὸν 
ἐπίσκοπον γεγονέναι μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα. But he thinks for those 
who are engaged in the service of God, it is fitting that they 
should refrain from married intercourse.® 

St Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking against those who denied the 
virgin birth of our Lord, adduces as an argument the prevailing 
sacerdotal continence: Εἰ γὰρ ὁ τῷ Χριστῷ καλῶς ἱερατεύων ἀπέχεται 


1 Canon 3 ᾿Απηγόρευσε καθόλου ἡ μεγάλη σύνοδος, μήτε ἐπισκόπῳ, μήτε πρεσβυτέρῳ, 
μήτε διακόνῳ, μήτε ὅλως τινὶ τῶν ἐν κλήρῳ ἐξεῖναι συνείσακτον ἔχειν, πλὴν εἰ μὴ ἄρα 
μητέρα, ἣ ἀδελφήν, ἢ θείαν, ἢ ἃ μόνα πρό πᾶσαν ὑποψίαν διαπέφευγεν. ‘ 

2 The 3rd canon of Nicaea was probably occasioned by the act of the heretic 
Leontius (St Athan. Apol. de fuga 26; Epist. ad Monach. 28). At any rate un- 
married clergymen, not willing to put away females with whom they dwelt in the 
same house, were to be suspended from the exercise of their functions, even in 
a case when nothing disgraceful could be suspected. St Basil’s s5th letter 
(Can. 88) addressed to Gregory, a priest seventy years old, who had a woman as 
a housekeeper, shews clearly how strictly the Nicene Canon was enforced. 

3 Dem. Evang. ig Μάλιστα 8 οὖν τούτοις ἀναγκαίως τὰ viv διὰ τὴν περὶ τὰ κρείττω 
σχολὴν ἡ τῶν γάμων ἀναχώρησις σπουδάζεται, ἅτε περὶ τὴν ἔνθεον καὶ ἄσαρκον παιδο- 
ποιΐαν ἀσχολουμένοις, οὐχ ἑνὸς οὐδὲ δυοῖν παίδων, ἀλλ᾽ ἀθρόως μυρίου πλήθους τὴν 
παιδοτροφίαν καὶ τὴν κατὰ Θεὸν παίδευσιν τῆς τε ἄλλης ἀγωγῆς τοῦ βίου τὴν ἐπι- 
ἀναδεδειγμένοι-. 


5 Ibid. Τοῖς ἱερωμένοις καὶ τοῖς περὶ τὴν τοῦ Θεοῦ θεραπείαν ἀσχολουμένοις ἀνέχειν 
λοιπὸν σφᾶς αὐτοὺς προσήκει τῆς γαμικῆς ὁμιλίας. 
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γυναικός, αὐτὸς ὁ Ἰησοῦς πῶς ἔμελλεν ἐξ ἀνδρὸς καὶ γυναικὸς ἔρχεσθαι. 
This passage obviously cannot either imply compulsory celibacy 
or condemn clergymen living in the married state, especially since 
the Nicene Council had so recently left the conjugal relations of 
the clergy without embarrassment. Although the phrase ὁ καλῶς 
ἱερατεύων ἀπέχεται γυναικός may not unreasonably be taken as 
referring to the continence required from priests at the time of 
their ministration—an analogous practice was generally recom- 
mended by St Paul (1 Cor. vii 5)—yet it shews only St Cyril’s 
own preference for continence, which as a matter of free will, and 
allowed to the clergy by the 51st Apostolical canon δι᾽ ἄσκησιν, 
has ever been highly esteemed. 

St Jerome writing from Bethlehem (406) against Vigilantius, 
who declared war against the growing clerical celibacy in the 
West, makes an appeal to the custom of the churches of Antioch 
and Palestine, Egypt and Rome: ‘Quid faciunt Orientis Eccle- 
siae? Quid Aegypti et sedis Apostolicae, quae aut virgines 
clericos accipiunt, aut continentes: aut si uxores habuerint, 
mariti esse desistunt.’* 

But admitting that, according to St Jerome, celibacy or perfect 
abstinence was required for the clergy in these churches, and 
that as a mere custom,’ it cannot be thence inferred that this 
was the general practice throughout the Eastern Church, which 
evidently could not be limited to the dioceses last mentioned. 
Jerome says nothing about the custom of the exarchates of 
Thrace, Asia, and Pontus, as probably not contributing anything 
to his purpose. 

St Gregory Nazianzen, in a sermon preached at Constantinople 
on the Epiphany of 381, refutes the excuses of those who post- 
poned their baptism on various pretexts, some requiring bishops 


, of a particular diocese, or of noble birth, to administer it to them, 
5 while others did not object to presbyters, but required that they 
- should be unmarried and continent and of ‘angelic’ life. Whether 
» 1 Catech, xii 25. 2 Adv. Vigil. 2. 

4 5 In the Roman Church the celibacy of the clergy seems not to have been com- 


pletely established till the papacy of Gregory VII Hildebrand (1073-1085). As 
to the East (Antioch) the historian Socrates states that the clerical celibacy 
practised there was voluntary and not even general (£. H. v 22). 

4 Or. xl 26 (Migne P. 6. xxxvi c. 396) Μὴ εἴπῃς ᾿Επίσκοπος βαπτισάτω μοι, καὶ 
οὗτος μητροπολίτης, ἢ ᾿Ιεροσολυμίτης (ob γὰρ τούτων ἡ χάρις ἀλλὰ τοῦ Tvedparos) καὶ 


wv 
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these excuses of the people were genuine or not, they make it 
certain that continent or celibate priests were held in great 
estimation ; and at the same time that such a life was not general 
among the clergy in Constantinople ; else there would be no such 
ground for preference. 

St Epiphanius, one of the ardent partisans of the monastic life, 
enumerating the classes from which the Church enlisted those 
whom it admitted to its ministry, states that bishops, priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons are chosen from among virgins, or else 
from among monks ; but if these do not suffice for the service, 
from such as are continent while married, or widowers who had 
only been once married.'_ Elsewhere he asserts that the Church, 
especially where the ‘canons’ are accurately observed, does not 
accept for holy orders one who lives with his wife and begets 
children.? 

What Epiphanius means by the word ‘canons’ it is not easy 
to understand. That it cannot mean what the word would 
ordinarily signify is historically certain ; for no such law existed 
in the Church, unless he alludes to the canon of Elvira, which is 
far from proving the practice of the Eastern Church. Other 
canons favouring his view, as far as is known, are not extant; 
on the contrary the 5th Apostolical, the 4th of Gangra, and 
the historian’s statement about the anecdote of Paphnutius, shew 
what was the practice of the Eastern Church on this point during 
the fourth century. Epiphanius probably uses the word ‘ canon’ 
in a broad meaning, viz. as the custom or usage prevalent in 
some churches, which he thought the proper rule. But even 
Epiphanius himself admits that this custom concerning clerical 
celibacy was not general, though in his extreme ascetic zeal he 
regards the violation of it as a breach of the ‘canons’.* 
οὗτος τῶν εὖ γεγονότων" δεινὸν γὰρ εἰ τῷ βαπτιστῇ τὸ εὐγενές μου καθυβρισθήσεται" 
ἢ πρεσβύτερος μέν, ἀλλὰ καὶ οὗτος τῶν ἀγάμων καὶ οὗτος τῶν ἔγκρατῶν καὶ ἀγγελικῶν 
τὴν πολιτείαν" δεινὸν γὰρ εἰ ἐν καιρῷ καθάρσεως ῥυπωθήσομαι. 

1 Expos. fid. cath, 21 Ἡ ἁγία ἱερωσύνη ἐκ παρθένων τὸ πλεῖστον ὁρμωμένη, εἰ δὲ οὐκ 
ἐκ παρθένων ἐκ μοναζόντων. El δὲ μὴ εἶεν ἱκανοὶ εἰς ὑπηρεσίαν ἀπὸ μοναζόντων, ἐξ 
ἐγκρατευομένων τῶν ἰδίων γυναικῶν, } χηρευσάντων ἀπὸ povoyapias, Cf. also Adv. 
Haer. χινὶ 8. 

2 Adv. Haer. lix 4 (Migne P. G. xli c. 1021) ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ τὸν ἔτι βιοῦντα καὶ τεκνο- 
γονοῦντα, μιᾶς γυναικὸς ὄντα ἄνδρα, οὐ δέχεται, ἀλλὰ ἀπὸ μιᾶς ἐγκρατευσάμενον ἢ 
Χηρεύσαντα διάκονόν τε καὶ πρεσβύτερον καὶ ἐπίσκοπον καὶ ὑποδιάκονον, μάλιστα ὅπου 
ἀκριβεῖς κανόνες οἱ ἐκκλησιαστικοί. 

5 Adv. Haer. lix 4. ᾿Αλλὰ πάντως ἐρεῖς μοι ἔν τισι τόποις ἔτι τεκνογονεῖν πρεσβυ - 
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The evidence of St Ambrose leads to the same result. Though 
he speaks of continence as a well-known usage of the Church, he 
clearly states that in very many remote places not only the 
clergy in the inferior orders, but even priests, begat children, and 
that they defended this by the custom of former times, when 
the Eucharist was offered only at intervals of some days.! 

St Chrysostom, though himself a champion of asceticism, and 
in explaining St Paul’s words μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ evidently pre- 
ferring and recommending entire continence for the clergy, yet 
speaks of it as something left to individual discretion and not as 
a compulsory rule.” 

The histcrian Socrates informs us that in his time (about 439) 
there was a custom in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Greece according 
to which the clergy were obliged to abstain from their wives 
under pain of degradation ; whereas in the East those clergymen 
who practise continence, do it only from voluntary choice, for 
no law whatever exists enforcing it, and many bishops have had 
children by thei- lawful wives during their episcopate.* 

All these patr'stic passages seem clearly to prove that special 
honour was pai¢c by the Easterns to those ecclesiastics who 
abstained from marriage or lived in perfect continence. Yet 
though this prac:ice was widespread, it was not regarded as 
a generally estabished rule of the Church. No law enforcing 
celibate life on the clergy could be found in the disciplinary 


τέρους ταὶ διακόνους καὶ ὑποδιακόνους. Τοῦτο οὐ παρὰ τὸν κανόνα, ἀλλὰ παρὰ τὴν τῶν 
ἀνθρώτων κατὰ καιρὸν ῥᾳθυμήσασαν διάνοιαν, καὶ τοῦ πλήθους ἕνεκεν, μὴ εὑρισκομένης 

1 De off. min, i 50 § 248 ‘in plerisque abditioribus locis cum ministerium gererent, 
vel etiam sacerdotium, filios susceperunt, et id tamquam usu veteri defendunt, 
quando per intervalla dierum sacrificium deferebatur’. 

‘In 1 Tim. hom. x (Migne P. G. Ixii c. 549) μιᾶς γυναικὸς dvBpa, Τινὲς μὲν οὖν 
φισιν͵ ὅτι τὸν ἀπὸ γυναικὸς ἠνίξατο μένοντα ἐλεύθερον" εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτο εἴη, ἔνεστι γυναῖκα 
ἄκοντα, ὡς μὴ ἔχοντα εἶναι. Τότε μὲν γὰρ καλῶς τοῦτο συνεχώρησεν, ὡς πρὸς τὴν τοῦ 
πράγματος φύσιν τὴν τότε οὖσαν. "Ἔνεστι δὲ αὐτὸ μεταχειρίσασθαι καλῶς, εἴ τις βούλοιτο. 

"Ὥσπερ γὰρ ὃ πλοῦτος δυσχερῶς εἰσάγει εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τῶν οὐρανῶν, πολλαχοῦ δὲ of 
πλουτοῦντες εἰσῆλθον, οὕτω καὶ ὃ γάμος. 

3 Socrat. H. Ε. ν 22 Ἔγνων ἔγὼ καὶ ἕτερον ἔθος ἐν Θεσσαλίᾳ" γενόμενος κληρικὸς 
ἐκεῖ, ἣν νόμῳ γαμήσας πρὶν κληρικὸς γένηται, μετὰ τὸ κληρικὸς γενέσθαι συγκαθευδήσας 
αὐτῇ ἀποκήρυκτος γίνεται" τῶν ἐν ἀνατολῇ πάντων γνώμῃ ἀπεχομένων, καὶ τῶν ἐπισκόπων, 
εἰ καὶ βούλοιντο, οὐ μὴν ἀνάγκῃ νόμου τοῦτο ποιούντων" πολλοὶ γὰρ αὐτῶν ἐν τῷ καιρῷ 
τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς καὶ παῖδας ἐκ τῆς νομίμης γαμετῆς πεποιήκασιν... φυλάσσεται δὲ τοῦτο 
τὸ ἔθος ἐν Θεσσαλονίκῃ καὶ αὐτῇ Μακεδονίᾳ καὶ Ἑλλάδι. 
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enactments of the Eastern Church during this period. Celibacy 
was altogether,a matter of choice, a result of private conviction, 
and as such was admired. 

In tracing the subsequent history of this subject, the main 
feature which we meet with during the sixth century is the issue 
of imperial enactments, bearing on the matter in question. 

From the time when Christianity was recognized, Christian 
emperors considered it one of their duties to take under their 
care the affairs of the Church and by their support to safeguard 
ecclesiastical law against any transgression. It must be noted, 
however, that the internal discipline of the Church did not 
become a subject of legislation on the part of the Empire until 
long after Constantine. No constitutions referring to internal 
ecclesiastical affairs can be found in the Theodosian Code; and 
in the Code of Justinian there are very few; but Justinian’s 
Novels are replete with disciplinary ecclesiastical regulations, 
and among them are several bearing on the preseat subject. 

In the year 535 he issued his 6th Novel, ix which, among 
other provisions, he strongly recommends the clergy, married or 
unmarried, and those who do not cohabit wita their wives, to 
live in chastity as the only foundation of every virtue.’ In 
a Novel of the following year he declares ineligible for the orders 
of subdeacon, deacon, or presbyter, any who kad contracted an 
illegal marriage or married a widow or a divorced woman.? Ten 
years later (546) almost the same regulations are repeated*; and 
at the same time the provision is added that minor clerks, before 
being ordained to the diaconate, shall either contract matrimony 


1 Nov. vi 5 ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ αὐτοὺς [διακόνους ἢ πρεσβυτέρου: ἣ μετὰ σωφροσύνης ζῶντας, 
ἢ γαμεταῖς ob συνοικοῦντας, ἣ μιᾶς γαμετῆς ἄνδρα γενόμενον ἢ ὄντα καὶ αὐτῆς σώφρωος 
καὶ ἐκ παρθενίας" οὐδὲν γὰρ οὕτως ἐν ταῖς ἱεραῖς χειροτονίαις ὡς σωφροσύνην ἐπιλεκτέψ, 
πρώτην ἀρχὴν καὶ θεμέλιον ἀκριβῆ, κατὰ τοὺς θείους κανόνας, καὶ τῆς λοιπῆς ἀρετὶς 
καθεστῶσαν. 

2 Nov. xxii 42 El δὲ ἰδιώτης ὧν ἐπὶ χειροτονίαν ὑποδιακόνου, ἢ διακόνου, ἣ πρεσβυτέρου 
ἐλθεῖν βούλοιτο, εἶτα φανείη γυναῖκα ἔχων μὴ ἐκ παρθενίας αὐτῷ συνοικήσασαν, ἀλλ᾽ ἣ 
διεζευγμένην ἀνδρός, ἣ ἄλλως οὐκ ἐξ ἀρχῆς εὐθὺς αὐτῷ νομίμως συνελθοῦσαν... . οὐ 
τεύξεται τῆς ἱερωσύνης, ἀλλὰ κἂν εἰ λαβὼν εἰς τοῦτο ἔλθοι, πάντως αὐτῆς ἐκπεσεῖται. 

5. Nov, cxxiii 12 Κληρικοὺς δὲ οὐκ ἄλλως χειροτονεῖσθαι συγχωροῦμεν εἰ μὴ γράμ- 
ματα ἴσασι καὶ ὀρθὴν πίστιν καὶ βίον σεμνὸν ἔχουσι καὶ οὔτε παλλακὴν οὔτε φυσικοὺς 
ἔσχον ἣ ἔχουσι παῖδας, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ σωφρόνως βιοῦντας, ἢ γαμετὴν νόμιμον καὶ αὐτὴν μίαν καὶ 
πρώτην ἐσχηκότας ἣ ἔχοντας, καὶ μηδὲ χήραν μηδὲ διαζευχθεῖσαν ἀνδρός, μηδὲ ἄλλως τοῖς 
νόμοις ἢ τοῖς θείοις κανόσι ἀπηγορευμένην. 
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or promise that they can live in chastity, after ordination, without 
a lawful wife." 

The legislation of Justinian was indeed adverse to the married 
clergy ; but at the same time it is noticeable that, although con- 
tinence is expressed to be preferable, the very phraseology used 
makes it clear that this was a matter of choice and not enforced by 
law. The continuation of previous conjugal relations was not con- 
sidered incompatible with the priesthood, and the cessation of 
married life was not required for those who were to be ordained 
deacons or priests. 

These secular decrees, which serve as an indication of the prac- 
tice of the Eastern Church at that time, were no doubt valid from 
an ecclesiastical point of view, not because of their imperial enact- 
ment, but on account of their accordance with the canons and the 
usage of the Church. 

A detailed account of the relations between Church and State 
in the Eastern Empire would not be in place here ; it is sufficient 
to say that Byzantine Emperors, as a rule, when legislating on 
ecclesiastical affairs, shewed every consideration for the principles 
of the Church. Justinian especially pays the utmost respect to 
the canons, while a marked disposition to be solicitous for the 
affairs of the Church is everywhere apparent in his ecclesiastical 
enactments. That the laws should not be contrary to the sacred 
canons was a characteristic of the Byzantine legislation.? 

It is true that the period of over a thousand years in Byzantine 
history reveals not a few examples .of the transgression of this 
principle. But it must be remembered that laws, which run 
counter to the doctrine or discipline of the Church, despite their 
civil force, cannot be accepted as having any validity in ecclesi- 
astical discipline. They may certainly cause the Church trouble 

1 Nov. cxxiii 14 Εἰ δὲ ὁ μέλλων χειροτονεῖσθαι διάκονος μὴ ἔχοι γυναῖκα, καθὰ ἀνωτέρω 
εἴρηται, ζευχθεῖσαν αὐτῷ, μὴ ἄλλως χειροτονείσθω εἰ μὴ πρότερον ὑπὸ τοῦ χειροτονοῦντος 
αὐτὸν ἐρωτηθεὶς ἐπαγγείληται δύνασθαι μετὰ τὴν χειροτονίαν καὶ χωρὶς νομίμης γαμετῆς 
σεμνῶς βιοῦν. 

2 Cod. Iust. 1 iii 44." Sacros canones non minus quam leges valere, etiam nostrae 
volunt leges: quod enim sacri canones prohibent, id etiam et nos per nostras 
abolemus leges’: Nov, cxxxi 1 Θεσπίζομεν τοίνυν τάξιν νόμων ἐπέχειν τοὺς ἁγίους 
ἐκκλησιαστικοὺς κανόνας τοὺς ὑπὸ τῶν ἁγίων τεσσάρων συνόδων ἐκτεθέντας ἢ βεβαιω- 
θέντας... τῶν γὰρ προειρημένων ἁγίων συνόδων καὶ τὰ δόγματα, καθάπερ τὰς θείας 


γραφὰς δεχόμεθα καὶ τοὺς κανόνας ὡς νόμους φυλάττομεν. Cf. Novv. Ἰχχχὶϊ τ; vi praef. 
1 epilogue ; cxxxvii praef. 2; cxxiii 10; Basilica V iii 1. 
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and perplexity, but they cannot change her precepts.' The 
validity of the canons remains unimpaired even when civil decrees 
diverge from them; this is the attitude of the Eastern Church 
towards the civil legislation. 

That the above-mentioned enactments of Justinian were in 
accord with the canons and intended to confirm them is evident.* 
On this account the 123rd Novel formsa part ofall the subsequent 
canonical collections. The 14th chapter of this Novel, which is 
concerned with the subject in question, is incorporated in John 
Scholasticus’s Nomocanon in L titles,* quoted in the Nomocanon 
of St Photius ° and likewise inserted in the Basilica.® 

This period furnishes us with another source of evidence as to 
the practice of the Eastern Church at that time. The compiler of 
the Momocanon in XIV Titles (which is assigned to the first half of 
the seventh century), in explaining his general plan, says that he 
includes the African canons in his collection—this, it may be 
observed, is the first known Eastern collection containing these 
canons—because he finds them to be of great service to the life of 
the Church ; but at the same time he remarks that, besides the 
canons of a general character, some refer only to the practice of 
the African Church, while others indicate the customs prevalent 


1 Laws, which tended to upset the internal order of the Church, were sooner or 
later repealed by the State itself under the influence of the ecclesiastical authorities : 
Leo VI the Philosopher, for instance, claimed that his fourth marriage with 
Zoe (902) should be recognized, but the decision of the Synod in Constantinople 
(920), the well-known Τόμος τῆς Ἑνώσεως, confirmed by Constantine VII and 
Romanus I, settled the matter and ended the ecclesiastical controversy, which arose 
from this illegal event (Cedrenus in Migne P. G. cxxii c. 1153). Nicephorus II 
Phocas issued a law (964) forbidding the erection of new monasteries and the 
dedication of immovable properties to the sacred institutions (Δίου. xix in Zacha- 
rias III p. 292); but in 988 Basil I Porphyrogenitus abolished it by another 
Novel (#5. p. 303). 

2 See Cod. Tustin. 1 iii 12 : also of τοῖς κανόσιν ἐναντιούμενοι βασιλικοὶ τύποι ἄκυροί 
εἰσι, Nov, cxxxi 70. In the reign of Manuel Comnenos (1143-1180) a proposal 
was made that canons not consistent with laws should not be in force, and that 
the test as to which of the canons should retain their validity, should be the 
Basilica, as being the latest collection of laws. Balsamon tells how this new theory 
was overthrown and a decision given in accordance with the ecclesiastical view 
(Schol. 2 in Nomocan. tit. i2. See also Balsamon’s explication of the 48th canon 
in Trullo and Schol. in Nomocan. i 23). 

5 Compare them with Apost. Canons 17, 18, 19, 26; Neocaes. can. 1. 8, 

* The 14th chapter of the 123rd Novel forms the title ye’ of Coll. 87 cap. 

5 Title Ic. 23. 

® Lib, III tit. ic. 27. 
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in different dioceses. As an example of the latter, he mentions 
the canons requiring strict continency for clerks above the order 
ofreader. These enactments were evidently framed under ascetic 
influence and accorded with the Roman usage, but did not agree 
with the practice of the Eastern Church. The writer then goes on 
to state, with reference to the custom of the Eastern Church, that 
continency, as a pious training, and chaste conjugal relations, see- 
ing that matrimony is honourable, are practised among the clergy, 
for which none should blame them, as both systems are optional 
and neither is enforced by any law.! 

The foregoing patristic testimonies and politico-ecclesiastical 
legislation clearly shew what was the custom of the Eastern 
Church in this matter, and how far that custom followed the 
ancient discipline of the Church. While in the East ascetic 
tendencies could not suppress the ancient freedom of choice 
between matrimony and celibacy for all the clergy, in the Roman 
Church at this time the custom of celibate life had already been 
elevated to the rank of law and became the dominant rule of that 
Church. 

These were the two views, prevalent in the Eastern and in the 
Western Churches respectively, when in the year 691, in the reign 
of Justinian II (685-695), an Ecumenical Council was summoned 
in Constantinople. During the two hundred and forty years which 
had elapsed since the Council of Chalcedon (451)—the last Council 
which had issued canons—church life and discipline had been 
greatly relaxed. Hence it was felt necessary to renew the force 
of previous canons and to issue new decrees for the restoration of 
discipline. 

Thus this Council was to serve as a supplement to the fifth 


1 Ralles and Potles Σύνταγμα τῶν 0. καὶ i, κανόνων, Athens 1852-1856, vol. i 
p. 6 Τὴν δὲ κατὰ τὴν ἐν Λιβύῃ Καρχηδόνα γεγενημένην ἐν χρόνοις Ὁνωρίου καὶ 
᾿Αρκαδίου, τῶν τῆς εὐσεβοῦς λήξεως, ἱερὰν σύνοδον εὑρηκὼς πολλά τε καὶ πολλὴν ὠφέ- 
λειαν εἰσάγειν τῷ βίῳ δυνάμενα διεταξῤάμην, εἰ καί τινα μὲν αὐτῶν πρὸς μόνην τὴν 
ἐπιχώριον ἀναφέρεται κίνησίν τε καὶ κατάστασιν, τινὰ δὲ πρὸς τὰ κεκανονισμένα κοινῶς τε 
καὶ ἰδιαζόντως, καὶ τὴν κρατοῦσαν ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις διοικήσεσιν, ἤγουν ἐπαρχίαις, ἐκκλη- 
σιαστικὴν κατάστασιν ἀπεμφαίνει" ὧν ἐν καθέστηκε τὸ παρ᾽ αὐτῶν διορισθέν, ὥστε τοὺς 
ὑπὲρ τοὺς ἀναγνώστας ἐν κλήρῳ καταλεγομένους, ἐκ τρόπου παντὸς τῶν πρὸ τῆς τοιαύτης 
χειροτονίας συζευχθεισῶν αὐτοῖς ἀπέχεσθαι νομίμων γαμετῶν. Οὐ γὰρ ἐξ ἐπιτάγματος, 
ἀλλ’ αὐθαιρέτῳ γνώμῃ τῶν τοιούτων προσώπων ἕκαστον ἣ τὴν ἀποχὴν διὰ φιλόθεον 
ἄσκησιν, ἣ τὴν ἀμίαντον συνάφειαν διὰ τὸ τοῦ γάμου τίμιον, ἐν ἡμῖν ἐπιτηδεύει, μῶμον 
οὐδένα δίκαιον ἐκ τοῦ γινομένου παντελῶς ὑφιστάμενον. 
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(553) and the sixth (681) Councils, which had issued only dog- 
matic decrees, but no canons. Hence its name " Πενθέκτη᾽ 
(Quinisext). It was convoked in the same chamber of the 
imperial palace (styled ‘ Trullus’ from its domed roof), in which 
were held the sittings of the Sixth Council, of which the present 
council is considered to be a continuation. Its enactments, 102 
in number, are called ‘Canons of the Council in Trullo’ or 
‘Canons of the sixth Ecumenical Council’. Of these we are 
especially concerned with the thirteenth, in which more accurate 
and precise rules on the subject in question have been laid down. 

The Council considered the custom of the Roman Church, 
which required those who were ordained not to continue in wed- 
lock, and rejected it, as contrary to the ancient and apostolic order, 
and enacted that a single lawful marriage should not be considered 
an impediment to ordination to the diaconate or the presbyterate ; 
and that holders of these offices should not be required, either 
before or after ordination, to promise not to cohabit with their 
wives ; and the Council supported this view by quoting biblical 
passages referring to the sanctity and indissolubility of marriage. 
At the same time, a certain abstinence is required at the time 
of ministration. The canon concludes by decreeing the penalty 
of deposition for any who might require the clergy to dissolve 
conjugal relations, and for clerks who should put away their 
wives under pretence of piety. 

By this enactment the Trullan Council has confirmed what was 
considered the original apostolic and ecclesiastical discipline and 
had never ceased to be the practice of the Eastern Church. The 
13th canon completes the ecclesiastical legislation concerning the 
married life of the clergy, and continues till the present day the 
recognized rule of the Greek Church. 

It may be concluded from the previous discussion, that celibacy 
has never been an indispensable condition for ordination, and 
that married life has never been considered inconsistent with the 
functions of the clergy. The choice between married and un- 
married life, from the canonical point of view, has been left to 
the individual. 

The practice of the Church down to the present time has been 
in agreement with this principle. In the Russian Church celibate 

1 Canon 13. 
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priests, being monks, are required to be confined in their monas- 
teries and not allowed to be in charge of any parochial cure, while 
in all parishes only married men are accepted as curates.’ In the 
Church of the Kingdom of Greece all the unmarried clergy are 
members of monasteries also,* but are not strictly excluded from 
undertaking parochial duties. The priests of the Greek Churches 
in Europe and in America, which now belong to the Church of 
the Kingdom of Greece, are either married or celibate, according 
to the choice of the community in which they serve. In the 
practice of the rest of the Eastern Churches examples of un- 
married priests, whether monks or not, are not rare among the 
secular clergy. 

Therefore in the Eastern Church every candidate for Holy 
Orders, provided that he possesses the required qualifications, is 
free to choose the kind of life most suitable to his human constitu- 
tion, as may best serve to godliness, 


2. Conjugal Unions debarring from Ordination. 


It has previously been considered whether the married state is 
consistent with ordination. We have seen the qualifications re- 
quired for the candidates for Holy Orders, as St Paul prescribes 
them, and that patristic testimonies, ecclesiastical legislation, and 
the practice of the Eastern Church alike, throughout history, 
prove this compatibility, which has finally received its official 
sanction from the Church by the canon of the Council in Trullo. 

Though, however, the Eastern Church holds the principle that 
married life is not incongruous with the function of the presby- 
terate or the diaconate, at the same time it must be remarked 
that the application of the principle is subject to certain restric- 
tions, and rightly so ; for no one could expect that any and every 
contract of matrimony should be taken as compatible with ordina- 
tion. There are conjugal unions which, according to ecclesiastical 
law, render the candidate unfit for Holy Orders. 

The main idea pervading these restrictions is, without doubt, 
solicitude for the high reputation required for the clergy and 
their family life. St Paul requires the candidate for ordination 


1 F. Gagarin The Russian Clergy, London, 1872, p. 29. 
2 Encyclical of the Holy Synod, Feb. 7, 1872 (Συλλογὴ A. Χριστοπούλου, Athens, 
1901, Ρ. 553). 
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to be without reproach, ἀνεπίληπτος, and the Church, resting 
upon this principle, has laid down strict rules in order to prevent 
the entrance of unsuitable persons to her sacred ministry. In this 
respect the institution of marriage has greatly attracted the atten- 
tion of the Church. She requires that the reputation of her clergy 
should not in the least be compromised by matrimony, as it may 
be in the case of some marriages. 

Thus any conjugal union, which might involve a state of life 
affecting that principle directly or indirectly, must be reckoned 
as a disqualification for the due discharge of the ministerial office. 
The matrimonial unions which are defined by ecclesiastical law 
not to be in entire accord with the Church’s conception of the 
married state proper for her clergy may be thus summarized :— 


(a) Digamy, or second marriage after loss of first wife. 
(Apost. c. 17: Trull. c. 3.) 
(4) Marriage with a widow or a divorced woman. 
(Apost. c. 18: Trull. c. 3.) 
(c) Marriage with a woman of loose morals. 
(Apost. c. 18: Neoc.c. 8.) 
(4) Any marriage within the prohibited degrees. 
(Apost.c.19: Trull. c. 26.) 
(e) Marriage with a slave woman. (Afost. c. 18.) 


(a) Digamy, or second marriage after loss of first wife. 

The ecclesiastical law, which constitutes digamy an impediment 
to ordination, is based on inferences from the teaching of St Paul. 
The Apostle in the Pastoral Epistles repeatedly requires that any 
one entering the ministry of the Church should be the husband 
of one wife: Δεῖ οὖν τὸν ἐπίσκοπον ἀνεπίληπτον εἶναι, μιᾶς γυναικὸς 
ἄνδρα (1 Tim. iii 2); and, Διάκονοι ἔστωσαν μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρες 
(ib. 12); and again, καὶ καταστήσῃς κατὰ πόλιν πρεσβυτέρους, ὡς ἐγώ 
σοι διεταξάμην" εἴ τις ἐστὶν ἀνέγκλητος, μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ (Tit. i 5). 

The meaning of these passages or rather of the phrase μιᾶς γυναι- 
κὸς ἀνήρ, upon which the discipline of the Church against digamy 
seems to be based, has been much disputed. The ancient writers 
mention several interpretations of the text, and modern expositors, 
following their example, are not agreed as to the meaning. 

Moreover, besides the ambiguity of the clause, which gave rise 
to the various explanations, it is necessary to note that the 
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patristic view of this phrase has not been properly represented 
by some modern authors. Therefore it will not be out of place 
to enter ona short discussion of this subject. 

The principal interpretations mentioned by the ancients, and 
more or less accepted by modern commentators and writers, are 
to the following effect :— 


(1) The passage provides, according to an opinion mentioned 
by St Chrysostom! and St Jerome? as held by some, that no one 
should be elected ‘bishop’ who had had two wives at the same 
time ; it therefore excludes only polygamy. 


But although polygamy might at that time be practised by 
Jews and Gentiles,* it was a grave sin for Christians. Hence there 
was no need for St Paul to mention it. Moreover, the parallel 
clause, ἑνὸς ἀνδρὸς γυνή (ver. 9), decisively excludes such an inter- 


pretation ; for here the clause would refer to polyandry, which 
is out of the question. 


(2) Another explanation is, that St Paul considers worthy of 
ordination only a man who, being married, lives contentedly with 
one wife, whether in a first or a second marriage, while he does not 
forbid digamy. This interpretation is given both by Theodore 
of Mopsuestia,* who treats it at great length, and by his disciple 
Theodoret of Cyrrhus.* 


* Hom. X in 1 Tim. iii 2 Τινὲς δὲ iva μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνὴρ ἢ, φασὶ τοῦτο εἰρῆσθαι. 

2 Comment. in Tit. i 6 ‘Quidam de hoc loco ita sentiunt: Iudaicae, inquiunt, 
consuetudinis fuit, vel binas uxores habere, vel plures: quod etiam in veteri lege 
de Abraham et Iacob legimus: et hoc nunc volunt esse praeceptum, ne is qui 
episcopus eligendus est, uno tempore duas pariter habeat uxores’. 

3. Joseph. Ant. xvii 12; Just. Mart. Trypho 134. 

* Cramer Catena Graec. Patr. in N. T. vii, Oxford, 1844 Td οὖν μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα 
τινὲς οὕτω ἐξέλαβον, ὃ καὶ ἔγωγε μᾶλλον ἀληθὲς εἶναι πείθομαι, ἐπειδὴ τότε πολλοὶ μὲν 
κατὰ ταὐτὸν δύο νομίμους εἶχον γυναῖκας, ὃ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ Μωσαϊκοῦ νόμου ποιεῖν αὐτοῖς 
ἐπετέτραπτο" πολλοὶ δὲ νομίμην ἔχοντες μίαν, ταύτῃ μὲν οὐκ ἠρκοῦντο, ἐκέχρηντο δὲ καὶ 
ἑτέραις ἤτοι παιδίσκαις ἑαυτῶν, ἢ καὶ εἰς τὰς τυχούσας πολλάκις ἀδεῶς ἁμαρτάνοντες" 
ὃ καὶ μέχρι τῆς δεῦρο γίνεται παρὰ τῶν οὐκ ἐπιμελομένων σωφροσύνης. Τοῦτο εἰρηκέναι 
τὸν Παῦλον ἔφησαν, ὥστε τὸν τοιοῦτον εἰς τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν παράγεσθαι, ὃς ἀγαγόμενος 
γυναῖκα σωφρόνως ἐβίω μετὰ ταύτης, προσέχων αὐτῇ καὶ μέχρις αὐτῆς ὁρίζων τῆς φύσεως 
τὴν ὄρεξιν, ὡς εἴ τις οὕτω ζήσας, ἀποβαλὼν τὴν προτέραν νομίμως ἀγάγοιτο δευτέραν, 
τὸν αὐτὸν δὴ τρόπον βιοὺς καὶ μετὰ ταύτης, μὴ εἴργεσθαι αὐτὸν κατὰ τὴν τοῦ Παύλου 
νομοθεσίαν τῆς els τὴν ἐπισκοπὴν παρόδουύ, Τοῦτο εἰρῆσθαι παρὰ τοῦ μακαριωτάτου 
Παύλου νενοηκότας τινάς, πάνυ γε ἀποδέχομαι. 

5 Τὸ δὲ μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα, εὖ μοι δοκοῦσιν εἰρηκέναι τινές. Πάλαι γὰρ εἰώθεισαν 
Ἕλληνες καὶ Ἰουδαῖοι, καὶ δύο καὶ τρισὶ καὶ πλείοσι γυναιξὶ νόμῳ γάμου κατὰ ταὐτὸν 
συνοικεῖν, Τινὲς δὲ καὶ νῦν καίτοι τῶν βασιλικῶν νόμων δύο κατὰ ταὐτὸν ἄγεσθαι 
κωλυόντων γυναῖκας, καὶ παλλακῖσι μίγνυνται καὶ ἑταίραις. "Ἔφασαν τοίνυν τὸν θεῖον 
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Bingham, however, is not right in assigning to the latter author 
an interpretation of the Apostle’s rule ‘as a prohibition of ordain- 
ing polygamists, and such as had causelessly put away their wives, 
and married others after divorcing of the former’.’ It is true 
that Theodoret, in excluding from ordination those who did not 
live σωφρόνως with one wife, a fortiori excludes also polygamists ; 
but he does not consider the exclusion of polygamists as the first 
object of the Apostle’s direction. His intention is to controvert 
the opinion, generally held at the time, that St Paul by his 
expression forbade digamy. The explanation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, although it is accepted by some modern expositors,? 
is not considered satisfactory by others.’ It treats the clause as 
directed against unfaithfulness in marriage, an interpretation in 
itself not unreasonable, but at the same time not precise, for it 
seems to be introduced into, rather than extracted from, the words 
of the text. 

(3) The most prevalent explanation in the primitive Church 
was, that the Apostle’s injunction is directed against second 
marriages, after loss, however happening, of the first wife, in the 
case of candidates for any ecclesiastical function. 

This interpretation is to be found applied to the Apostle’s 
words early in the third century. Tertullian in the Ad Uxorem, 
written while he was still a member of the Church, says that 
St Paul would not allow digamists to preside over the Church, 
nor admit to the order of widows a woman who had been married 
more than once. The same interpretation is given in some of 
his Montanistic writings ; but it is represented as an opinion held 
in the Church and not as his own view. In fact Tertullian, 
after his fall, availed himself of this explanation, as a weapon 


᾿Απόστολον εἰρηκέναι τὸν μιᾷ μόνῃ γυναικὶ συνοικοῦντα σωφρόνως, τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς ἄξιον 
εἶναι χειροτονίας, οὐ γὰρ τὸν δεύτερον φησίν, ἐξέβαλε γάμον, ὅ γε πολλάκις τοῦτο γενέσθαι 
κελεύσας (on 1 Tim. iii 2). Again on 1 Tim. v 9 Καὶ ἐντεῦθεν δῆλον, ὡς ob τὴν 
διγαμίαν ἐκβάλλει, ἀλλὰ τὸ σωφρόνως ἐν γάμῳ βιοῦν νομοθετεῖ, 

1 Antiq. IV ν § 4. 

3 Meyer Critical and exeg. handbook, Edinburgh, 1893 (English Translation). 

3 Ellicott i loc.; J. H. Bernard The Pastoral Epistles, Cambridge, 1906. See 
also Dollinger Hippolytus and Callistus (English Translation) p. 130. 

* Ad Uxor. i 7 ‘Quantum fidei detrahant, quantum obstrepant sanctitati nuptiae 
secundae, disciplina Ecclesiae et praescriptio Apostoli declarat, cum digamos non 
sinit praesidere, cum viduam allegi in ordinem nisi univiram non concedit : aram 
enim Dei mundam proponi oportet’. 
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against the practice of second marriages in any case.! He desires 
to refute the argument of the Psychics, that St Paul permitted 
the contracting of second marriages and restricted monogamy to 
the clerical order alone, by arguing that it was wrong to suppose 
that what was not permitted to priests was permitted to laymen. 

Origen accepts the position that the Apostle by this expression 
disqualifies digamists for ordination, and tries to discover, by his 
usual method, the ground upon which St Paul based this enact- 
ment.? Similarly, in the Contra Celsum he says, referring to the 
qualifications of a bishop mentioned by St Paul, that the Apostle 
prefers monogamists rather than digamists for the episcopate.® 

St Ambrose gives the same interpretation.‘ 

St Jerome in his commentary on the passage, evidently accepts 
the same view, but observes that digamists in some cases may be 
preferable, from the point of view of continence, to those mono- 
gamists, who up to their old age have not ceased ‘ab uxoris 
amplexu’.® He repeats in his later writings, that St Paul 


1 De Monog. 12 ‘ Adeo, inquiunt, permisit Apostolus iterare connubium, ut solos 
qui sunt in clero monogamiae iugo abstrinxerit’. 

2 Comment. in Matth. (Migne P. Ὁ. xiii ς. 1241) Οὐδένα γὰρ τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας 
ὑπεροχήν τινα παρὰ τοὺς πολλοὺς ὡς ἐν συμβόλοις ἀνειληφότα βούλεται ὁ Παῦλος δευτέρου 
πεπειρᾶσθαι γάμου. Περὶ μὲν γὰρ ἐπισκόπων νομοθετῶν ἐν τῇ πρὸς Τιμόθεον προτέρᾳ 
φησὶν... ᾿Επαποροῦμεν δή, ὁρῶντες δυνατὸν εἶναι βελτίους πολλῷ τυγχάνειν τινὰς 
διγάμους μονογάμων, τί δήποτε οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει 5 Παῦλος διγάμους εἰς τὰς ἐκκλησιαστικὰς 
καθίστασθαι ἀρχάς. Καὶ γὰρ ἐδόκει μοι ζητήσεως ἄξιον εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον, τῷ ἐνδέχεσθαι 
ἀτυχήσαντά τινα περὶ δύο γάμους, ἔτι νέον ὄντα ἀποβαλόντα τὴν δευτέραν, ἔγκρατέστατα 
καὶ καθαρώτατα βεβιωκέναι παρὰ τὸν λοιπὸν μέχρι γήρως χρόνον. 

3 Contra Cels, iii 48 ὁ Παῦλος... . μονόγαμον μᾶλλον διγάμου αἱρεῖται εἰς ἐπισκοπήν, 
καὶ ἀνεπίληπτον ἐπιλήπτου. 

4 Epist. \xiii 63 ‘Apostolus legem posuit, dicens: ‘Si quis sine crimine est, 
unius uxoris vir.” Ergo qui sine crimine est, unius vir, tenetur ad legem sacerdotii 
suscipiendi: qui autem iteraverit coniugium, culpam quidem non habet coinquinati, 
sed praerogativa exuitur sacerdotis *. 

5 Comment. in Tit. i 6 ‘Quod autem ait, “‘unius uxoris vir”, sic intelligere 
debemus: ut non omnem monogamum digamo putemus esse meliorem ; sed quo 
is possit ad monogamiam et continentiam cohortari, qui sui exemplum praeferat 
in docendo. Esto quippe aliquem adolescentulum coniugem perdidisse, et carnis 
necessitate superatum, accepisse uxorem secundam, quam et ipsam statim amiserit, 
et deinceps vixerit continenter ; alium vero usque ad senectam habuisse matrimo- 
nium, et uxoris usum, ut plerisque existimant felicitatem, nunquam a carnis opere 
cessasse: quis vobis a duobus videtur esse melior, pudicitior, continentior? Utique 
ille qui infelix etiam in secundo matrimonio fuit, et postea pudice et sancte 
conversatus est, et non is qui ab uxoris amplexu nec senili est separatus aetate. 
Non sibi ergo applaudat, quicunque quasi monogamus eligitur, quod omni digamo 
sit melior, cum in eo magis sit electa felicitas quam voluntas’. 
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exhorts Timothy and Titus to choose for the clergy men who had 
been married only once." 

St Chrysostom gives the same sense to the words of the 
Apostle. It must be observed, however, that there exists no 
unanimous opinion as to St Chrysostom’s interpretation of the 
phrase μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ. The seemingly ambiguous phraseo- 
logy of his comment on 1 Tim. iii 2, has given rise to 
several views as to his meaning. Indeed, it would be no ex- 
aggeration to say that the words of St Chrysostom have been 
claimed in support of as many views as there are interpretations 
of the scriptural passage itself. Suicer, in the Thesaurus, s.v. 
Atyapla, adduces St Chrysostom as explaining that St Paul’s 
words are directed against those who have repudiated their wives 
and married others in the lifetime of their first wives. Bingham® 
to this meaning adds polygamy also, as he does for Theodoret. 
Dr Pusey * shares Bingham’s view, so far as concerns 1 Tim. iii 2; 
but affirms that, on Titus i 2, Chrysostom refers generally to 
second marriages. Dr P. Fairbairn® applies to both passages of 
St Chrysostom the explanation of Theodoret, whose view he 
advocates as the only one tenable. Bishop Harold Browne® 
holds Suicer’s opinion; and F. Meyrick’ asserts that the view 
that polygamists are referred to is supported by the authority of 
St Chrysostom on 1 Tim. iii 2. 

For my own part I think all these views are wide of the mark. 
St Chrysostom does not accept St Paul’s injunction in the sense 

1 Epist. \xix ad Ocean. 3 ‘In utraque epistola sive episcopi sive presbyteri.. . 
iubentur monogami in clerum eligi’. 

2 Hom, x in 1 Tim, iii 2 Οὐ νομοθετῶν τοῦτό φησιν, ὡς μὴ εἶναι ἐξὸν ἄνευ τούτου 
γίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀμετρίαν κωλύων, ἐπειδὴ ἐπὶ τῶν Ἰουδαίων ἐῤῆν, καὶ δευτέροις 
ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις καὶ δύο ἔχειν κατὰ ταὐτὸν γυναῖκας. Again, Hom. 11 in Titum Ἔπι- 
στομίζει τοὺς αἱρετικοὺς τοὺς τὸν γάμον διαβαλόντας, δεικνὺς ὅτι τὸ πρᾶγμα οὐκ ἐστὶν 
ἐναγές, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω τίμιον, ὡς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ δύνασθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ἅγιον ἀναβαίνειν θρόνον" 
ἐν ταυτῷ δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἀσελγεῖς κολάζων, καὶ οὖκ ἀφεὶς μετὰ δευτέρου γάμου τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἐγχειρίζεσθαι ταύτην. Ὃ γὰρ πρὸς τὴν ἀπελθοῦσαν μηδεμίαν φυλάξας εὔνοιαν, πῶς ἂν 
οὗτος γένοιτο προστάτης καλός ; Τίνα δὲ οὐκ ἂν ὑποσταίη κατηγορίαν ; “lore γὰρ ἅπαντες, 
ἴστε ὅτι εἰ μὴ κεκώλυται παρὰ τῶν νόμων τὸ δευτέροις ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως πολλὰς 
ἔχει τὸ πρᾶγμα κατηγορίας" οὐδεμίαν οὖν παρέχειν λαβὴν τοῖς ἀρχομένοις τὸν ἄρχοντα 

εται, 

8. Antiquities IV v 4. 

4 Library of the Fathers vol. x p. 420. 

5 The Pastoral Epistles p. 418. 


© Exposition on the thirty-nine articles, London, 1874, pp. 752, 759. 
7 Smith Dict, Chr. Ant, s.v. ‘ Marriage’, ii p. 1097. 
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either of second marriage only after divorce or of polygamy. In 
both passages in which he comments on μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ his 
opinion is the same, viz. that St Paul forbids the ordination of 
those who have iz any way contracted second marriage. This 
last view, as Dr Pusey rightly remarks, is clearly inculcated in 
his comment on Tit. i 2. We must therefore examine the other 
passage which seems to be generally misconstrued. 

In the first place, it is somewhat difficult to believe that one 
and the same phrase would be differently interpreted by one 
and the same author, especially when that author is St Chry- 
sostom. Apart from this, however, the passage itself shews 
clearly the underlying thought of the commentator. The dis- 
puted text runs thus: Μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα᾽ οὐ νομοθετῶν τοῦτό 
φησιν, ὡς μὴ εἶναι ἐξὸν ἄνευ τούτου γίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀμετρίαν κωλύων" 
ἐπειδὴ ἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ἐξῆν καὶ δευτέροις ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις καὶ δύο ἔχειν 
κατὰ ταὐτὸν γυναῖκας. 

It is here said that St Paul, in the phrase μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ, 
is not enacting a law, as if a ‘bishop’ must be married, but he is 
preventing τὴν ἀμετρίαν. What then is meant by the word 
dyerpia? The key may be found in the sentence immediately 
following : ἐπειδὴ ἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ἐξῆν καὶ δευτέροις ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις 
καὶ δύο ἔχειν κατὰ ταὐτὸν γυναῖκας. The word ἀμετρία is used to 
signify the permission which Jews possessed of marrying more 
than once and of having two wives at the same time. Now 
polygamy was prohibited amongst Christians, but second 
marriages were by no means forbidden to laymen, as is known 
from many other sources, and as St Chrysostom himself main- 
tains elsewhere.' Hence it may be deduced that St Chrysostom 
here is not speaking of lay Jews, but refers to Jewish priests, 
with whose practice he contrasts the decent discipline of the 
Christian Church in this matter. In other words our commen- 


1 In illud Vidua eligatur v (Migne P. G. li c. 325) ob τοίνυν ἐκβάλλομεν δεύτερον 
γάμον, οὐδὲ νομοθετοῦμεν ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ παραινοῦμεν, εἴ τις δύναιτο σωφρονεῖν ἐπὶ 
τῷ προτέρῳ μένειν. Again Περὶ μονανδρίας (Migne P. G. xlvii c. 611) ὅταν περὶ 
χηρείας διαλεγόμεθα οὐ τὸν δεύτερον γάμον ἐν τοῖς ἀπειρημένοις τιθέντες τῷ προτέρῳ 
στέργειν παρακαλοῦμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμολογοῦμεν καὶ τοῦτο εἶναι κατὰ νόμον τὸν δεύτερον, 
πολλῷ δὲ τὸν ἕνα τοῦ δευτέρου βελτίονα. Cf. De virginitate 38 ; ibid. c. 560. 

2 Euthymius Zigabenus (eleventh century) who, as a rule, copies St Chrysos- 
tom and sometimes elucidates his comments, understood the text in this sense: 
Μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα. Ei γε ἀπὸ τῶν γάμοις ὡμιλικότων οὗτος εἴη. Τοῖς γὰρ ᾿ἸΙουδαϊκοῖς 
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tator’s view is this: If the priests of the Old Testament had the 
right to contract two successive or two simultaneous marriages, 
such an excess is not suffered by St Paul to exist among the 
clergy under the new Covenant. They must avoid it: if married, 
they should be married only once. 

It is hardly necessary to add that St Chrysostom does not 
interpret the text primarily as a prohibition of polygamy. He 
certainly mentions Jewish polygamy, but only by way of expand- 
ing his interpretation (a method not unusual with him) ; and had 
he not done so, the meaning would not in the least be affected ; 
for the prohibition of second marriages involves a fortiori the 
prohibition of polygamy. 

- With respect to the explanation of the text in the special sense 
as directed against marriage after a capricious divorce, it must be 
observed that such an interpretation cannot be found among the 
ancient expositions; it is of modern origin (probably invented 
by Suicer) and cannot be attributed to St Chrysostom or any 
other ancient writer. So far as we know, all the ancient eccle- 
siastical writers, who explain the disputed passage as directed 
against digamy or refer to others as holding this view, speak of 
second marriage generally. 

The Fathers undoubtedly distinguish remarriage after death 
from remarriage after divorce, and attack divorce, when it takes 
place illegally and not in accordance with our Lord’s rule 
(Matt. v 32)'; but so far as this special interdiction is con- 
cerned, they do not make any distinction. On the contrary, 
some of them, taking into consideration the case of a second 
marriage after the death of the first wife, express wonder at the 
strictness of St Paul's injunction,* or reject the then generally 


ἱερεῦσιν ἐξῆν καὶ δευτερογαμεῖν καὶ δύο κατὰ ταὐτὸν ἔχειν γυναῖκας. (In 1x Tim. iii 2, 
ed. Ν. Calogeras, Athens.) 

1 Just. Mart. Apolog. i 15; Clement of Alex. Strom. ii 23 ; Chrysostom De virgini- 
tate 40; Theodoret in z Tim, iii 2 &c.; Gregory Nazianzen Or. xxxvii 8. 

2 Origen Comment. in Matth, (Migne P. G. xiii c. 1241) ᾿Επαποροῦμεν δὴ ὁρῶντες 
δυνατὸν εἶναι βελτίους πολλῷ τυγχάνειν τινὰς διγάμους μονογάμων, τί δήποτε οὐκ 
ἐπιτρέπει ὁ Παῦλος διγάμους εἰς τὰς ἐκκλησιαστικὰς καθίστασθαι ἀρχάς" καὶ yap ἐδόκει 
μοι ζητήσεως ἄξιον εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον, τῷ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἀτυχήσαντά τινα περὶ δύο γάμους 
ἔτι νέον ὄντα ἀποβαλόντα τὴν δευτέραν, ἔγκρατέστατα καὶ καθαρώτατα βεβιωκέναι παρὰ 
τὸν λοιπὸν μέχρι γήρως χρόνον. Τίς οὖν οὐκ ἂν εὐλόγως ἐπαπορῇ τί δήποτε, ζητουμένου 
τοῦ ἄρξοντος τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας, τὸν μὲν τοιόνδε δίγαμον οὐ καθίσταμεν διὰ τὰς τοῦ γάμου 
λέξεις" τὸν δὲ μονόγαμον, καὶ εἰ τύχοι μέχρι γήρως συμβιῶσαι τῇ γυναικί, κρατοῦμεν 
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accepted view that the Apostle forbids second marriage.’ Indeed 
it is inexplicable how such a misconception of the views of the 
ancient expositors has arisen. 

Later commentators, for the most part following St Chrysostom, 
have also conceived the meaning of the text to be a prohibition 
of digamy. So do Oecumenius,? Theophylact,* and Euthymius 
Zigabenus.* The views of the first two of these have been more 
or less misapprehended®; but a careful comparison between 
their expositions will leave no doubt as to the interpretation 
they accept. 

It has been shewn that almost all the patristic views treated 
the text as referring to digamy ; but since in the first four cen- 


ἄρχοντα, ἔσθ᾽ bre μηδὲ γυμνασάμενον els ἁγνείαν καὶ σωφροσύνην ; See also St Jerome's 
comment on the passage, p. 369 above. 

1 Theodoret in 2 Tim, iii 2 Ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐσχηκὼς ἐπιπολὺ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ βιώσασαν 
γυναῖκα, ἀπέλαυσεν αὐτῆς ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐβούλετο" ὁ δὲ μετὰ βραχὺ πολλάκις αὐτὴν ἀποβαλὼν 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς δευτέρας ἔρχεται γάμον. Ἔστι δὲ ταῦτα συντυχίας οὐ γνώμης 
κατορθώματα" ἅπερ ἐξετάζων ὁ μακάριος δι᾽ ὅλου φαίνεται Παῦλος τὸν εἰς ἐπισκοπὴν 
παραγόμενον, μάλιστα ἀπὸ τοιούτων γνωρίζεσθαι δεῖν ἡγούμενος. ᾿Ἐπεὶ καὶ γέλοιον 
νομίζειν Παῦλον νόμους τιθέναι, μὴ γνώμην δοκιμάζοντα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς συντυχίας τὴν 
διάκρισιν ἐργαζόμενον. Theodore of Mops. in z Tim. iii 2 El μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸς τὴν 
προτέραν ἐκβαλὼν ἑτέρᾳ συνεζύγη, μέμψεως ἄξιος καὶ κατηγορίας ὑπεύθυνος" εἰ δὲ τὸ 
βίαιον τοῦ θανάτου διέζευξε τὴν mporépay, ἡ δὲ φύσις ἐπικειμένη δευτέρᾳ (ευχθῆναι 
κατηνάγκασε γυναικὶ οὐκ ἐκ γνώμης, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ περιστάσεως ὁ δεύτερος γάμος γεγένηται. 
Ταῦτα καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα σκοπούμενος, ἀποδέχομαι τῶν οὕτω νενοηκότων τὴν ἑρμηνείαν. 

2 In x Tim. iii 2 Οὐ τοῦτο νομοθετεῖ, ὅτι ἀπὸ γυναικὸς εἶναι δεῖ πάντως τὸν ἐπίσκοπον, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ γίνεται, φησιν, ἀπὸ κοσμικῶν, μὴ εἴη δευτερύγαμος. “H ὅτι μίαν ἰδέτω πρὸς μίξιν 
γυναῖκα τὴν νομικὴν πλὴν ἵνα πρὸς ἐπισκοπὴν κληθείς, ἐκεῖνο πληροῖ, ἵνα οἱ ἔχοντες, φησί, 
γυναῖκα ὡς μὴ ἔχοντες Gor: ἐμ Tit, i 6 Μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ. Αὐτήν φησιν, εἰδέτω τὴν 
νομίμην μόνην... τὸν δὲ δευτερόγαμον, ὡς ὄντα ὑπὸ κατάγνωσιν κωλύει. 

3.7 Tim. iii 2 Τινὲς μὲν οὖν φασιν ὅτι τὸν ἀπὸ γυναικὸς ἠνίξατο, εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτο, 
ἐχέτω μέν, φησί, μίαν γυναῖκα, πλὴν ὡς μὴ ἔχων, τουτέστι μὴ καταδουλούμενος ταῖς 
ἐπιθυμίαις αὐτῆς. Οὐ νομοθετῶν δὲ τοῦτο φησὶν ὅτι δεῖ γεγαμηκότα εἶναι πάντως τὸν 
ἐπίσκοπον... ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ὁ τότε καιρὸς τοιαῦτα ἀπήτει, εἰ γένηται, φησί, μιᾶς ἔστω 
ἀνήρ. ἸΤοῦτο καὶ διὰ τοὺς Ιουδαίους, ἐκείνοις γὰρ ἐφεῖτο ἡ πολυγαμία : in x Tim.v 9 
Ἔπειτα καὶ μονογαμίαν αὐτὴν ἀπαιτεῖ ὡς σημεῖον σεμνότητος καὶ φιλοσωφροσύνης : 
in Tit. i 6 ᾿Ανέγκλητον δεῖ εἶναι τὸν ἐπίσκοπον, ὁ δὲ δίγαμος οὖκ ἀνέγκλητος, εἰ καὶ 
τοῖς ἔξω νόμοις δοκεῖ, 

* In Tit. i 6 Εἰ τύχοι τοῦτον εἶναι ἀπὸ γεγαμηκότων. ““Τίμιος γάρ, φησίν, ὃ yapos” 
ὡς νόμιμος" 5 δὲ δεύτερος γάμος εἰ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις παρακεχώρηται, ἀλλά γε τοῖς ἱερωμένοις 
ἀποκέκλεισται᾽ οἴστρου γὰρ ἔχει καὶ ἀκρασίας ὑπόληψιν. Χρὴ δὲ τὸν ἱερωμένον καὶ 
μάλιστα τὸν ἐπίσκοπον ἀνώτερον εἶναι πάσης οὐκ ἀγαθῆς ὑποψίας : in 1 Tim. iii 12 
Εἴ γε καὶ ἀπὸ γεγαμηκότων εἰς τὸ διακονεῖν προάγοιντο. Ei δὲ τοὺς ἄνδρας μονογάμους 
εἶναι χρή, καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας δηλονότι, τὰς τῷ διακονικῷ τετιμημένας ἀξιώματι" σφόδρα 
γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον τοῦτο καὶ κόσμιον ἐν τῇ Ἐκκλησίᾳ. On 1 Tim. iii 2 see p. 372 above. 

5 Meyer on 1 Tim. iii 2 vol. xvii p 141 (English Translation); Bishop Browne 
Articles pp. 752,759; Reynolds in Expositor 1875, vol. ii. 
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turies Baptism was frequently conferred on persons of mature 
age, the question was raised whether St Paul's injunction included 
prebaptismal marriages. 

St Ambrose was of opinion that not even one who as a 
Gentile or a Catechumen had married twice, could be ordained, 
on the ground that the Apostle’s rule was peremptory, and 
marriage not being a sin, was not effaced by Baptism.' So 
strict an interpretation did not of course find many parti- 
sans. St Jerome argued at length against it, when Oceanus, 
a Roman nobleman, protested against Carterius,a Spanish bishop, 
who, having been married before his Baptism and having lost his 
wife, married again as a Christian. Jerome’s conclusion is that 
marriages before Baptism are not to be taken into account. The 
Apostle, he said, is speaking only of those who are baptized ; 
and he points out, that the practice of the Church is not in 
favour of Oceanus’s view, for ‘the whole world is full of such 
ordinations ’.* 

These are the most important interpretations of the phrase 
μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα given by ancient writers.‘ The last men- 
tioned, namely that St Paul requires that those who are seeking 
for ordination should have been married only once, if at all, 
seems the most acceptable for the following reasons. 

In order to understand more fully St Paul’s injunctions, as to 


1 De offic. Minist. i 50 ; Epist. \xiii ad Vercellenses. 

3. St Innocent I accepted St Ambrose’s opinion (Zpist. ii ad Victricium 6), while 
St Augustine calls it a private one (De bono conj. 21). Tertullian had already 
observed that ‘non numerabitur post fidem secunda uxor, quae post fidem prima 
est’ (de Monog. 11). 

8 ¢ Miror autem te unum protraxisse in medium, cum omnis mundus his ordina- 
tionibus plenus sit ; non dico de presbyteris, non de inferiori gradu: ad episcopos 
venio, quos si sigillatim voluero nominare tantus numerus congregabitur ut 
Ariminensis Synodi multitudo superetur . . . In utraque Epistola sive episcopi, 
sive presbyteri . . . iubentur monogami in clerum eligi. Certe de baptizatis 
Apostoli sermonem esse nemo dubitat’ (Epist. Ixix ad Ocean. 2 sq.). Again, on 
Tit. i 6, he treats this extension of the prohibition as superstitious rather than true. 

* Other interpretations mentioned by the ancients are these: (a) That a bishop 
must be married, not celibate. To this view, it seems, Chrysostom refers at the 
beginning of his commentary on 1 Tim. iii 2; and Jerome says that Jovinian had 
supposed the same (contra Iovin. i 34). (6) That the word γυνή means figuratively 
the Church and so that a bishop should not be translated from one see to another. 
This is mentioned by Oecumenius and Theophylact (in 2 Tim. iii 2). It should be 
remarked that each of these opinions has had its adherents in modern times. (See 
Dr. Hutler’s foot-note in Meyer’s Commentary xvii p. 143, English Translation.) 
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the organization of the Church, we must call to mind the opinion 
held amongst the heathen with regard to marriage. It is well 
known how, in spite of the laxity of morals in pagan society, 
those satisfied with a single marriage were honoured, and that 
for moral and family reasons remarriages were regarded with 
disfavour. To remain in widowhood, as a sign of continence and 
devotion to the departed, had been highly esteemed by antiquity 
and considered as a sign of noble feeling, honoured not only in the 
wife but in the husband as well. The maxim ‘ ζγλωτὸς ὁ πρῶτος 
γάμος, ὁ δὲ δεύτερος Gmevxraios’! had taken such deep root in the 
Roman mind that honour was paid to a widow even after her 
death, as may be seen from the title ‘ univira’ engraved on certain 
tombs.” 

These feelings and ideals seem not to have been overlooked by 
Christianity,® in which, as a matter of fact, the institution of 
marriage has received its rightful place and due honour. Besides, 
St Paul’s preference for only one marriage is quite noticeable. 
Although he did not look upon second marriage as a sin, yet 
he was not favourably inclined to it. He allows it indeed, but 
as a concession to human weakness‘; while at the same time 
he praises, as pleasing to God, those who, in case of widow- 
hood, abstain, and do not contract a second marriage.’ If 
then, according to St Paul, second marriage implies a lack of 
continence and is permissible only as a concession, it is unlikely 
that the same Apostle, who required a bishop to be ἀνεπίληπτον, 
νηφάλιον, σώφρονα, ἐγκρατῆ, would allow any one who contracted ᾿ 
such a marriage to proceed to ordination. 


' Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 105. 

2 See Propert. Eleg. iv 12 ; Tacit. Annal. ii 86, de mor. Germ. 19. Ancient poets 
and writers extolled the noble feeling implied in being content with one marriage 
only, while second marriages were regarded as a sign of illegitimate intemperance 
(Valer. Max. ii 1 § 3). Alcestis not enduring that a stepmother should be set over 
her children makes Admetos promise to regard her as his wife even after her death 
(Eurip. Alcestis 305-330). The legislator Charondas excluded from the Senate 
those who placed a stepmother over their children (Diod. Sic. vii 12). Dido 
touchingly expresses a deep affection for her dead husband (Virg. Aen. iv 28). 
Josephus praises Antonia, Drusus’s wife, for her intention to remain in widowhood 
(Antiquit, XVI11 vi 6). Tertullian points to certain honours paid by the heathen to 
absolute monogamy (Exhort. cast. 13). See Heydenreich Comment. in priorem divi 
Pauli ad Corinth. Epist. i, and also Lecky History of European Morals ii chap. v p. 324. 

3 St Luke ii 36, 37. * 1 Cor. vii 7,9, 39. 

1 Cor. vii 8, 40. . 
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Bingham, however, is not right in assigning to the latter author 
an interpretation of the Apostle’s rule ‘as a prohibition of ordain- 
ing polygamists, and such as had causelessly put away their wives, 
and married others after divorcing of the former’.’ It is true 
that Theodoret, in excluding from ordination those who did not 
live σωφρόνως with one wife, a fortiori excludes also polygamists ; 
but he does not consider the exclusion of polygamists as the first 
object of the Apostle’s direction. His intention is to controvert 
the opinion, generally held at the time, that St Paul by his 
expression forbade digamy. The explanation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, although it is accepted by some modern expositors,’ 
is not considered satisfactory by others.* It treats the clause as 
directed against unfaithfulness in marriage, an interpretation in 
itself not unreasonable, but at the same time not precise, for it 
seems to be introduced into, rather than extracted from, the words 
of the text. 

(3) The most prevalent explanation in the primitive Church 
was, that the Apostle’s injunction is directed against second 
marriages, after loss, however happening, of the first wife, in the 
case of candidates for any ecclesiastical function. 

This interpretation is to be found applied to the Apostle’s 
words early in the third century. Tertullian in the Ad Uxorem, 
written while he was still a member of the Church, says that 
St Paul would not allow digamists to preside over the Church, 
nor admit to the order of widows a woman who had been married 
more than once. The same interpretation is given in some of 
his Montanistic writings ; but it is represented as an opinion held 
in the Church and not as his own view. In fact Tertullian, 
after his fall, availed himself of this explanation, as a weapon 


᾿Απόστολον εἰρηκέναι τὸν μιᾷ μόνῃ γυναικὶ συνοικοῦντα σωφρόνως, τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς ἄξιον 
εἶναι χειροτονίας, οὐ γὰρ τὸν δεύτερον φησίν, ἐξέβαλε γάμον, ὅ γε πολλάκις τοῦτο γενέσθαι 
κελεύσας (on 1 Tim. iii 2). Again on 1 Tim. v 9 Καὶ ἐντεῦθεν δῆλον, ὡς οὐ τὴν 
διγαμίαν ἐκβάλλει, ἀλλὰ τὸ σωφρόνως ἐν γάμῳ βιοῦν νομοθετεῖ, 

1 Antiq. IV ν § 4. 

2 Meyer Critical and exeg. handbook, Edinburgh, 1893 (English Translation). 

3 Ellicott im loc.; J. H. Bernard The Pastoral Epistles, Cambridge, 1906. See 
also Dollinger Hi; ‘ppolytus and Callistus (English Translation) p. 130. 

4“ Ad Uxor. i 7 ‘Quantum fidei detrahant, quantum obstrepant sanctitati nuptiae 
secundae, disciplina Ecclesiae et praescriptio Apostoli declarat, cum digamos non 
sinit praesidere, cum viduam allegi in ordinem nisi univiram non concedit : aram 
enim Dei mundam proponi oportet’. 
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against the practice of second marriages in any case.' He desires 
to refute the argument of the Psychics, that St Paul permitted 
the contracting of second marriages and restricted monogamy to 
the clerical order alone, by arguing that it was wrong to suppose 
that what was not permitted to priests was permitted to laymen. 

Origen accepts the position that the Apostle by this expression 
disqualifies digamists for ordination, and tries to discover, by his 
usual method, the ground upon which St Paul based this enact- 
ment.? Similarly, in the Contra Celsum he says, referring to the 
qualifications of a bishop mentioned by St Paul, that the Apostle 
prefers monogamists rather than digamists for the episcopate.® 

St Ambrose gives the same interpretation.‘ 

St Jerome in his commentary on the passage, evidently accepts 
the same view, but observes that digamists in some cases may be 
preferable, from the point of view of continence, to those mono- 
gamists, who up to their old age have not ceased ‘ab uxoris 
amplexu’.®© He repeats in his later writings, that St Paul 


1 De Monog. 12 ‘ Adeo, inquiunt, permisit Apostolus iterare connubium, ut solos 
qui sunt in clero monogamiae iugo abstrinxerit’. 

2 Comment. in Matth. (Migne P. G. xiii c. 1241) Οὐδένα γὰρ τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας 
ὑπεροχήν τινα παρὰ τοὺς πολλοὺς ὡς ἐν συμβόλοις ἀνειληφότα βούλεται ὁ Παῦλος δευτέρου 
πεπειρᾶσθαι γάμου. Περὶ μὲν γὰρ ἐπισκόπων νομοθετῶν ἐν τῇ πρὸς Τιμόθεον προτέρᾳ 
φησὶν... ᾿Επαποροῦμεν δή, ὁρῶντες δυνατὸν εἶναι βελτίους πολλῷ τυγχάνειν τινὰς 
διγάμους μονογάμων, τί δήποτε οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει ὁ Παῦλος διγάμους εἰς τὰς ἐκκλησιαστικὰς 
καθίστασθαι ἀρχάς. Καὶ γὰρ ἐδόκει μοι ζητήσεως ἄξιον εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον, τῷ ἐνδέχεσθαι 
ἀτυχήσαντά τινα περὶ δύο γάμους, ἔτι νέον ὄντα ἀποβαλόντα τὴν δευτέραν, ἔγκρατέστατα 
καὶ καθαρώτατα βεβιωκέναι παρὰ τὸν λοιπὸν μέχρι γήρως χρόνον. 

3 Contra Cels, iii 48 6 Παῦλος... . μονόγαμον μᾶλλον διγάμου αἱρεῖται εἰς ἐπισκοπήν, 
καὶ ἀνεπίληπτον ἐπιλήπτου. 

4 Epist. \xiii 63 ‘Apostolus legem posuit, dicens: ‘‘Si quis sine crimine est, 
unius uxoris vir.” Ergo qui sine crimine est, unius vir, tenetur ad legem sacerdotii 
suscipiendi: qui autem iteraverit coniugium, culpam quidem non habet coinquinati, 
sed praerogativa exuitur sacerdotis ’. 

5 Comment. in Tit. i 6 ‘Quod autem ait, “unius uxoris vir”, sic intelligere 
debemus: ut non omnem monogamum digamo putemus esse meliorem ; sed quo 
is possit ad monogamiam et continentiam cohortari, qui sui exemplum praeferat 
in docendo. Esto quippe aliquem adolescentulum coniugem perdidisse, et carnis 
necessitate superatum, accepisse uxorem secundam, quam et ipsam statim amiserit, 
et deinceps vixerit continenter ; alium vero usque ad senectam habuisse matrimo- 
nium, et uxoris usum, ut plerisque existimant felicitatem, aunquam a carnis opere 
cessasse: quis vobis a duobus videtur esse melior, pudicitior, continentior? Utique 
ille qui infelix etiam in secundo matrimonio fuit, et postea pudice et sancte 
conversatus est, et non is qui ab uxoris amplexu nec senili est separatus aetate. 
Non sibi ergo applaudat, quicunque quasi monogamus eligitur, quod omni digamo 
sit melior, cum in eo magis sit electa felicitas quam voluntas’. 

VOL. IX, Bb 
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exhorts Timothy and Titus to choose for the clergy men who had 
been married only once." 

St Chrysostom gives the same sense to the words of the 
Apostle.? It must be observed, however, that there exists no 
unanimous opinion as to St Chrysostom’s interpretation of the 
phrase μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ. The seemingly ambiguous phraseo- 
logy of his comment on 1 Tim. iii 2, has given rise to 
several views as to his meaning. Indeed, it would be no ex- 
aggeration to say that the words of St Chrysostom have been 
claimed in support of as many views as there are interpretations 
of the scriptural passage itself. Suicer, in the Thesaurus, s.v. 
Atyaula, adduces St Chrysostom as explaining that St Paul’s 
words are directed against those who have repudiated their wives 
and married others in the lifetime of their first wives. Bingham* 
to this meaning adds polygamy also, as he does for Theodoret. 
Dr Pusey * shares Bingham’s view, so far as concerns 1 Tim. iii 2; 
but affirms that, on Titus i 2, Chrysostom refers generally to 
second marriages. Dr P. Fairbairn® applies to both passages of 
St Chrysostom the explanation of Theodoret, whose view he 
advocates as the only one tenable. Bishop Harold Browne® 
holds Suicer’s opinion; and F, Meyrick’ asserts that the view 
that polygamists are referred to is supported by the authority of 
St Chrysostom on 1 Tim. iii 2. 

For my own part I think all these views are wide of the mark. 
St Chrysostom does not accept St Paul’s injunction in the sense 

1 Epist. \xix ad Ocean. 3 ‘In utraque epistola sive episcopi sive presbyteri.. . 
iubentur monogami in clerum eligi’. 

2 Hom, x in 1 Tim. iii 2 Ob νομοθετῶν τοῦτό φησιν, ὡς μὴ εἶναι ἐξὸν ἄνευ τούτου 
γίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀμετρίαν κωλύων, ἐπειδὴ ἐπὶ τῶν Ἰουδαίων ἐῤῆν, καὶ δευτέροις 
ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις καὶ δύο ἔχειν κατὰ ταὐτὸν γυναῖκας. Again, ον. 11 in Titum Ἔπι- 
στομίζει τοὺς αἱρετικοὺς τοὺς τὸν γάμον διαβαλόντας, δεικνὺς ὅτι τὸ πρᾶγμα οὐκ ἐστὶν 
ἐναγές, ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω τίμιον, ὡς μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ δύνασθαι καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν ἅγιον ἀναβαίνειν θρόνον" 
ἐν ταυτῷ δὲ καὶ τοὺς ἀσελγεῖς κολάζων, καὶ οὖκ ἀφεὶς μετὰ δευτέρου γάμου τὴν ἀρχὴν 
ἐγχειρίζεσθαι ταύτην. Ὃ γὰρ πρὸς τὴν ἀπελθοῦσαν μηδεμίαν φυλάξας εὔνοιαν, πῶς ἂν 
οὗτος γένοιτο προστάτης καλός; Τίνα δὲ οὐκ ἂν ὑποσταίη κατηγορίαν ; “lore γὰρ ἅπαντες, 
ἴστε ὅτι εἰ μὴ κεκώλυται παρὰ τῶν νόμων τὸ δευτέροις ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις, ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως πολλὰς 
ἔχει τὸ πρᾶγμα κατηγορίας" οὐδεμίαν οὖν παρέχειν λαβὴν τοῖς ἀρχομένοις τὸν ἄρχοντα 
βούλεται. 

3 Antiquities IV v 4. 

4 Library of the Fathers vol. x p. 420. 

5 The Pastoral Epistles p. 418. 


* Exposition on the thirty-nine articles, London, 1874, pp. 752, 759- 
7 Smith Dict. Chr. Ant, s.v. ‘ Marriage’, ii p. 1097. 
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either of second marriage only after divorce or of polygamy. In 
both passages in which he comments on μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ his 
opinion is the same, viz. that St Paul forbids the ordination of 
those who have iz any way contracted second marriage. This 
last view, as Dr Pusey rightly remarks, is clearly inculcated in 
his comment on Tit. i 2. We must therefore examine the other 
passage which seems to be generally misconstrued. 

In the first place, it is somewhat difficult to believe that one 
and the same phrase would be differently interpreted by one 
and the same author, especially when that author is St Chry- 
sostom. Apart from this, however, the passage itself shews 
clearly the underlying thought of the commentator. The dis- 
puted text runs thus: Μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα᾽ οὐ νομοθετῶν τοῦτό 
φησιν, ὡς μὴ εἶναι ἐξὸν ἄνευ τούτου γίνεσθαι, ἀλλὰ τὴν ἀμετρίαν κωλύων" 
ἐπειδὴ ἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ἐξῆν καὶ δευτέροις ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις καὶ δύο ἔχειν 
κατὰ ταὐτὸν γυναῖκας. 

It is here said that St Paul, in the phrase μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ, 
is not enacting a law, as if a ‘bishop’ must be married, but he is 
preventing τὴν ἀμετρίαν. What then is meant by the word 
dyerpia? The key may be found in the sentence immediately 
following : ἐπειδὴ ἐπὶ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων ἐξῆν καὶ δευτέροις ὁμιλεῖν γάμοις 
καὶ δύο ἔχειν κατὰ ταὐτὸν γυναῖκας. The word ἀμετρία is used to 
signify the permission which Jews possessed of marrying more 
than once and of having two wives at the same time. Now 
polygamy was prohibited amongst Christians, but second 
marriages were by no means forbidden to laymen, as is known 
from many other sources, and as St Chrysostom himself main- 
tains elsewhere.' Hence it may be deduced that St Chrysostom 
here is not speaking of lay Jews, but refers to Jewish priests, 
with whose practice he contrasts the decent discipline of the 
Christian Church in this matter. In other words our commen- 


1 In illud Vidua eligatur v (Migne P. G. li c. 325) ob τοίνυν ἐκβάλλομεν δεύτερον 
γάμον, οὐδὲ νομοθετοῦμεν ταῦτα, ἀλλὰ παραινοῦμεν, εἴ τις δύναιτο σωφρονεῖν ἐπὶ 
τῷ προτέρῳ μένειν. Again Περὶ μονανδρίας (Migne P. 6. xlvii c. 611) ὅταν περὶ 
χηρείας διαλεγόμεθα οὐ τὸν δεύτερον γάμον ἐν τοῖς ἀπειρημένοις τιθέντες τῷ προτέρῳ 
στέργειν παρακαλοῦμεν, ἀλλ᾽ ὁμολογοῦμεν καὶ τοῦτο εἶναι κατὰ νόμον τὸν δεύτερον, 
πολλῷ δὲ τὸν ἕνα τοῦ δευτέρου βελτίονα. Cf. De virginitate 38 ; ibid. c. 560. 

2 Euthymius Zigabenus (eleventh century) who, as a rule, copies St Chrysos- 
tom and sometimes elucidates his comments, understood the text in this sense: 
Μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα. Ei γε ἀπὸ τῶν γάμοις ὡμιλικότων οὗτος εἴη. Τοῖς yap Ἰουδαϊκοῖς 

Bb2 
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tator’s view is this: If the priests of the Old Testament had the 
right to contract two successive or two simultaneous marriages, 
such an excess is not suffered by St Paul to exist among the 
clergy under the new Covenant. They must avoid it: if married, 
they should be married only once. 

It is hardly necessary to add that St Chrysostom does not 
interpret the text primarily as a prohibition of polygamy. He 
certainly mentions Jewish polygamy, but only by way of expand- 
ing his interpretation (a method not unusual with him) ; and had 
he not done so, the meaning would not in the least be affected ; 
for the prohibition of second marriages involves a fortiori the 
prohibition of polygamy. 

- With respect to the explanation of the text in the special sense 

as directed against marriage after a capricious divorce, it must be 
observed that such an interpretation cannot be found among the 
ancient expositions; it is of modern origin (probably invented 
by Suicer) and cannot be attributed to St Chrysostom or any 
other ancient writer. So far as we know, all the ancient eccle- 
siastical writers, who explain the disputed passage as directed 
against digamy or refer to others as holding this view, speak of 
second marriage generally. 

The Fathers undoubtedly distinguish remarriage after death 
from remarriage after divorce, and attack divorce, when it takes 
place illegally and not in accordance with our Lord’s rule 
(Matt. v 32)'; but so far as this special interdiction is con- 
cerned, they do not make any distinction. On the contrary, 
some of them, taking into consideration the case of a second 
marriage after the death of the first wife, express wonder at the 
strictness of St Paul’s injunction,* or reject the then generally 


ἱερεῦσιν ἐξῆν καὶ Sevrepoyapeiv καὶ δύο κατὰ ταὐτὸν ἔχειν γυναῖκας. (In x Tim. iii 2, 
ed. N. Calogeras, Athens.) 

1 Just. Mart. Apolog. i 15; Clement of Alex. Strom, ii 23 ; Chrysostom De virgini- 
tate 40; Theodoret in 1 Tim, iii 2 &c.; Gregory Nazianzen Or. xxxvii 8. 

2 Origen Comment. in Matth, (Migne P. G. xiii c. 1241) ᾿Επαποροῦμεν δὴ ὁρῶντες 
δυνατὸν εἶναι βελτίους πολλῷ τυγχάνειν τινὰς διγάμους μονογάμων, τί δήποτε οὐκ 
ἐπιτρέπει ὁ Παῦλος διγάμους εἰς τὰς ἐκκλησιαστικὰς καθίστασθαι ἀρχάς" καὶ γὰρ ἐδόκει 
μοι ζητήσεως ἄξιον εἶναι τὸ τοιοῦτον, τῷ ἐνδέχεσθαι ἀτυχήσαντά τινα περὶ δύο γάμους 
ἔτι νέον ὄντα ἀποβαλόντα τὴν δευτέραν, ἔγκρατέστατα καὶ καθαρώτατα βεβιωκέναι παρὰ 
τὸν λοιπὸν μέχρι γήρως χρόνον. Τίς οὖν οὐκ ἂν εὐλόγως ἐπαπορῇ τί δήποτε, ζητουμένου 
τοῦ ἄρξοντος τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας, τὸν μὲν τοιόνδε δίγαμον οὐ καθίσταμεν διὰ τὰς τοῦ γάμου 
λέξεις" τὸν δὲ μονόγαμον, καὶ εἰ τύχοι μέχρι γήρως συμβιῶσαι τῇ γυναικί, κρατοῦμεν 
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accepted view that the Apostle forbids second marriage.’ Indeed 
it is inexplicable how such a misconception of the views of the 
ancient expositors has arisen. 

Later commentators, for the most part following St Chrysostom, 
have also conceived the meaning of the text to be a prohibition 
of digamy. So do Oecumenius,? Theophylact,’ and Euthymius 
Zigabenus.* The views of the first two of these have been more 
or less misapprehended®; but a careful comparison between 
their expositions will leave no doubt as to the interpretation 
they accept. 

It has been shewn that almost all the patristic views treated 
the text as referring to digamy ; but since in the first four cen- 


ἄρχοντα, ἔσθ᾽ bre μηδὲ γυμνασάμενον els ἁγνείαν καὶ σωφροσύνην ; See also St Jerome's 
comment on the passage, p. 369 above. 

1 Theodoret in z Tim. iii 2 Ὁ μὲν γὰρ ἐσχηκὼς ἐπιπολὺ τὴν ἑαυτοῦ βιώσασαν 
γυναῖκα, ἀπέλαυσεν αὐτῆς ἐφ᾽ ὅσον ἐβούλετο" ὁ δὲ μετὰ βραχὺ πολλάκις αὐτὴν ἀποβαλὼν 
ἐξ ἀνάγκης ἐπὶ τὸν τῆς δευτέρας ἔρχεται γάμον. Ἔστι δὲ ταῦτα συντυχίας οὐ γνώμης 
κατορθώματα" ἅπερ ἐξετάζων ὁ μακάριος δι᾽ ὅλου φαίνεται Παῦλος τὸν εἰς ἐπισκοπὴν 
παραγόμενον, μάλιστα ἀπὸ τοιούτων γνωρίζεσθαι δεῖν ἡγούμενος. ᾿Επεὶ καὶ γέλοιον 
νομίζειν Παῦλον νόμους τιθέναι, μὴ γνώμην δοκιμάζοντα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῆς συντυχίας τὴν 
διάκρισιν ἐργαζόμενον. Theodore of Mops. ἐπ 1 Tim. iii 2 El μὲν γὰρ αὐτὸς τὴν 
προτέραν ἐκβαλὼν ἑτέρᾳ συνεζύγη, μέμψεως ἄξιος καὶ κατηγορίας ὑπεύθυνος" εἰ δὲ τὸ 
βίαιον τοῦ θανάτου διέζευξε τὴν προτέραν, ἡ δὲ φύσις ἐπικειμένη δευτέρᾳ ζευχθῆναι 
κατηνάγκασε γυναικὶ οὐκ ἐκ γνώμης, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ περιστάσεως ὃ δεύτερος γάμος γεγένηται. 
Ταῦτα καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα σκοπούμενος, ἀποδέχομαι τῶν οὕτω νενοηκύτων τὴν ἑρμηνείαν. 

2 In x Tim. iii 2 Οὐ τοῦτο νομοθετεῖ, ὅτι ἀπὸ γυναικὸς εἶναι δεῖ πάντως τὸν ἐπίσκοπον, 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ γίνεται, φησιν, ἀπὸ κοσμικῶν, μὴ εἴη δευτερόγαμος. Ἢ ὅτι μίαν ἰδέτω πρὸς μίξιν 
γυναῖκα τὴν νομικὴν πλὴν ἵνα πρὸς ἐπισκοπὴν κληθείς, ἐκεῖνο πληροῖ, ἵνα οἱ ἔχοντες, φησί, 
γυναῖκα ὡς μὴ ἔχοντες Gor: in Tit, i 6 Μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ. Αὐτήν φησιν, εἰδέτω τὴν 
νομίμην μόνην... τὸν δὲ δευτερόγαμον, ὡς ὄντα ὑπὸ κατάγνωσιν κωλύει. 

3 Inax Tim. iii 2 Τινὲς μὲν οὖν φασιν ὅτι τὸν ἀπὸ γυναικὸς ἡνίξατο, εἰ δὲ μὴ τοῦτο, 
ἐχέτω μέν, φησί, μίαν γυναῖκα, πλὴν ὡς μὴ ἔχων, τουτέστι μὴ καταδουλούμενος ταῖς 
ἐπιθυμίαις αὐτῆς. Οὐ νομοθετῶν δὲ τοῦτο φησὶν ὅτι δεῖ γεγαμηκότα εἶναι πάντως τὸν 
ἐπίσκοπον .. . ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐπειδὴ ὁ τότε καιρὸς τοιαῦτα ἀπήτει, εἰ γένηται, φησί, μιᾶς ἔστω 
ἀνήρ. Τοῦτο καὶ διὰ τοὺς Ιουδαίους, ἐκείνοις γὰρ ἐφεῖτο ἡ πολυγαμία: in 1 Tim. ν 9 
Ἔπειτα καὶ μονογαμίαν αὐτὴν ἀπαιτεῖ ὡς σημεῖον σεμνότητος καὶ φιλοσωφροσύνης : 
in Tit. i 6 ᾿Ανέγκλητον δεῖ εἶναι τὸν ἐπίσκοπον, ὃ δὲ δίγαμος οὐκ ἀνέγκλητος, εἰ καὶ 
τοῖς ἔξω νόμοις δοκεῖ, 

* In Tit. i 6 El τύχοι τοῦτον εἶναι ἀπὸ γεγαμηκότων. “ Τίμιος γάρ, φησίν, ὃ γάμος" 
ὡς νόμιμος" ὁ δὲ δεύτερος γάμος εἰ καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις παρακεχώρηται, ἀλλά γε τοῖς ἱερωμένοις 
ἀποκέκλεισται" οἴστρου γὰρ ἔχει καὶ ἀκρασίας ὑπόληψιν. Χρὴ δὲ τὸν ἱερωμένον καὶ 
μάλιστα τὸν ἐπίσκοπον ἀνώτερον εἶναι πάσης οὐκ ἀγαθῆς ὑποψίας : in x Tim. iii 12 
Εἴ ye καὶ ἀπὸ γεγαμηκότων εἰς τὸ διακονεῖν προάγοιντο. El δὲ τοὺς ἄνδρας μονογάμους 
εἶναι χρή, καὶ τὰς γυναῖκας δηλονότι, τὰς τῷ διακονικῷ τετιμημένας ἀξιώματι" σφόδρα 
γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον τοῦτο καὶ κόσμιον ἐν τῇ Ἐκκλησίᾳ. On 1 Tim. iii 2 see p. 372 above. 

5 Meyer on 1 Tim, iii 2 vol. xvii p 141 (English Translation); Bishop Browne 
Articles pp. 752,759; Reynolds in Expositor 1875, vol. ii. 
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turies Baptism was frequently conferred on persons of mature 
age, the question was raised whether St Paul's injunction included 
prebaptismal marriages. 

St Ambrose was of opinion that not even one who as a 
Gentile or a Catechumen had married twice, could be ordained, 
on the ground that the Apostle’s rule was peremptory, and 
marriage not being a sin, was not effaced by Baptism.' So 
strict an interpretation did not of course find many parti- 
sans.2. St Jerome argued at length against it, when Oceanus, 
a Roman nobleman, protested against Carterius, a Spanish bishop, 
who, having been married before his Baptism and having lost his 
wife, married again as a Christian. Jerome’s conclusion is that 
marriages before Baptism are not to be taken into account. The 
Apostle, he said, is speaking only of those who are baptized ; 
and he points out, that the practice of the Church is not in 
favour of Oceanus’s view, for ‘the whole world is full of such 
ordinations ’.* 

These are the most important interpretations of the phrase 
μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἄνδρα given by ancient writers.‘ The last men- 
tioned, namely that St Paul requires that those who are seeking 
for ordination should have been married only once, if at all, 
seems the most acceptable for the following reasons. 

In order to understand more fully St Paul’s injunctions, as to 


1 De offic. Minist. i 50 ; Epist. \xiii ad Vercellenses, 

3. St Innocent I accepted St Ambrose’s opinion (£pist. ii ad Victricium 6), while 
St Augustine calls it a private one (De bono conj. 21). Tertullian had already 
observed that ‘non numerabitur post fidem secunda uxor, quae post fidem prima 
est’ (de Monog. 11). 

3. ὁ Miror autem te unum protraxisse in medium, cum omnis mundus his ordina- 
tionibus plenus sit ; non dico de presbyteris, non de inferiori gradu: ad episcopos 
venio, quos si sigillatim voluero nominare tantus numerus congregabitur ut 
Ariminensis Synodi multitudo superetur . . . In utraque Epistola sive episcopi, 
sive presbyteri . . . iubentur monogami in clerum eligi. Certe de baptizatis 
Apostoli sermonem esse nemo dubitat’ (Epist. Ixix ad Ocean. 2 sq.). Again, on 
Tit. i 6, he treats this extension of the prohibition as superstitious rather than true. 

* Other interpretations mentioned by the ancients are these: (a) That a bishop 
must be married, not celibate. To this view, it seems, Chrysostom refers at the 
beginning of his commentary on 1 Tim. iii 2; and Jerome says that Jovinian had 
supposed the same (contra Iovin. i 34). (6) That the word γυνή means figuratively 
the Church and so that a bishop should not be translated from one see to another. 
This is mentioned by Oecumenius and Theophylact (in z Tim. iii 2). It should be 
remarked that each of these opinions has had its adherents in modern times. (See 
Dr. Hutler’s foot-note in Meyer’s Commentary xvii p. 143, English Translation.) 
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the organization of the Church, we must call to mind the opinion 
held amongst the heathen with regard to marriage. It is well 
known how, in spite of the laxity of morals in pagan society, 
those satisfied with a single marriage were honoured, and that 
for moral and family reasons remarriages were regarded with 
disfavour. To remain in widowhood, as a sign of continence and 
devotion to the departed, had been highly esteemed by antiquity 
and considered as a sign of noble feeling, honoured not only in the 
wife but in the husband as well. The maxim ‘ ζγχλωτὸς ὁ πρῶτος 
γάμος, ὁ δὲ δεύτερος ἀπευκταῖος 1 had taken such deep root in the 
Roman mind that honour was paid to a widow even after her 
death, as may be seen from the title ‘ univira’ engraved on certain 
tombs.” 

These feelings and ideals seem not to have been overlooked by 
Christianity,® in which, as a matter of fact, the institution of 
marriage has received its rightful place and due honour. Besides, 
St Paul’s preference for only one marriage is quite noticeable. 
Although he did not look upon second marriage as a sin, yet 
he was not favourably inclined to it. He allows it indeed, but 
as a concession to human weakness‘; while at the same time 
he praises, as pleasing to God, those who, in case of widow- 
hood, abstain, and do not contract a second marriage.’ If 
then, according to St Paul, second marriage implies a lack of 
continence and is permissible only as a concession, it is unlikely 
that the same Apostle, who required a bishop to be ἀνεπίληπτον, 
νηφάλιον, σώφρονα, ἐγκρατῆ, would allow any one who contracted 
such a marriage to proceed to ordination. 


τ Plutarch Quaest. Rom. 105. 

2 See Propert. Eleg. iv 12 ; Tacit. Annal. ii 86, de mor. Germ. 19. Ancient poets 
and writers extolled the noble feeling implied in being content with one marriage 
only, while second marriages were regarded as a sign of illegitimate intemperance 
(Valer. Max. ii 1 § 3). Alcestis not enduring that a stepmother should be set over 
her children makes Admetos promise to regard her as his wife even after her death 
(Eurip. Alcestis 305-330). The legislator Charondas excluded from the Senate 
those who placed a stepmother over their children (Diod. Sic. vii 12). Dido 
touchingly expresses a deep affection for her dead husband (Virg. Aen. iv 28). 
Josephus praises Antonia, Drusus’s wife, for her intention to remain in widowhood 
(Antiquit. XVI11 vi 6). Tertullian points to certain honours paid by the heathen to 
absolute monogamy (Exhort. cast. 13). See Heydenreich Comment. in priorem divi 
Pauli ad Corinth. Epist. i, and also Lecky History of European Morals ii chap. v p. 324. 

> St Luke ii 36, 37. * 1 Cor. vii 7,9, 39. 

1 Cor, vii 8, 40. . 
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For these reasons we rank ourselves with those ancient writers 
who interpret the text as meaning that a second marriage after 
Baptism excludes from ordination. This explanation, be it 
observed, has on its side not a few amongst modern expositors.' 

Meanwhile, whatever may be the real meaning of St Paul’s 
words, the interest for us here lies not only in the explanation of 
the text as directed against digamists, but also in the application 
of that meaning at an early period in the practice of the Church. 

The ancient discipline is enacted in the 17th Apostolical 
Canon,” which forbids any one, who has been twice married after 
Baptism, to be ordained bishop, presbyter, or deacon, or hold 
any other office on the list. The same rule is laid down in the 
Apostolical Constitutions.* 

Moreover, that this was the practice of the Church is shewn, 
apart from these documents, by many ancient authorities. 
Tertullian, whose testimony, as has been already said, is of value 
not as giving his Montanistic views, but as enabling us to infer 
the practice of the Church in his time, recognizes the existence 
of the discipline against second marriages for the clergy.* Origen 
states that digamists were not allowed to be either bishops or 
presbyters or deacons or deaconesses in the Church.5 St Basil 
declares that digamists were entirely excluded from the Church 
ministry.° St Ambrose admits the same principle.” St Jerome, 
speaking of the ill-repute of second marriage, says, that no 
digamist could be admitted into the body of the clergy*; to 
which Augustine also testifies. St Epiphanius attests that it 
was the practice of the Church not to ordain digamists, but he 
limits this restriction to the major orders only.'° Theodore of 

1 See them in Meyer’s Commentary; in the Expositor, 1875, vol. ii; and in 
Dollinger Hippolytus and Callistus p. 130. 

2 ὁ δυσὶ γάμοις συμπλακεὶς μετὰ τὸ βάπτισμα, ἣ παλλακὴν κτησάμενος οὐ δύναται 
εἶναι ἐπίσκοπος ἣ πρεσβύτερος διάκονος, ἣ ὅλος τοῦ καταλόγου τοῦ ἱερατικοῦ. 

3 Ap. Const. ii 1, 2 ; vi 17. * De monog. 11. 

5 Hom, xvii in Luc. 

5 Can. 12 Τοὺς διγάμους παντελῶς ὁ κανὼν τῆς ὑπηρεσίας ἀπέκλεισε. 

Τ De off. minist. i 50; Ep. \xiii ad Vercel, 63. 

8 Adv. lovin. i 14 ‘Quam sancta sit digamia hinc ostenditur, quod digamus in 
clerum eligi non potest’. Cf. Ep. cxxiii ad Ageruch. 6. 

® De bono coniug. 18 ‘Sacramentum nuptiarum temporis nostri sic ad unum 
virum et unam uxorem redactum est, ut Ecclesiae dispensatorem non liceat 
ordinare nisi unius uxoris virum ’, 

Adv. Haer, lix 4; Expos, Μά. 21. 
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Mopsuestia himself, in refuting the explanation and application 
of St Paul’s command as excluding digamists from the ministry, 
admits this to have been the general practice in his day, but 
plainly declares that he cares nothing about it.' ; 

The foregoing statements shew that the prevalent practice of 
the Church debarred digamists from ordination ; but this impedi- 
ment was based on a Scriptural clause, which had been variously 
explained. Since therefore there existed no unanimous agreement 
as to the real meaning of the text, which was the only biblical 
foundation for this discipline, it is not surprising that the rule of 
excluding digamists from ordination met with some exceptions 
both in the Eastern and in the Western Church. 

Early in the third century (202), Tertullian, although he states 
that some digamists were removed from their office,” later on 
(probably in 217) vehemently complains that transgression of 
the rule had not always been punished by the Catholics, as it 
ought to have been.> A few years later Hippolytus, amongst 
several charges brought against Callistus, says that in the time of 
that bishop the bonds of Church discipline were relaxed, for he 
admitted into Orders even those who had been twice or thrice 
married. This charge implies that the rule against digamists at 
the beginning of the third century was well established in the 
West. 

In the fifth century Domnus, patriarch of Antioch, consecrated 
a digamist, the count Irenaeus, as bishop of Tyre, and when this 
election was attacked, Theodoret, agreeably to his own opinion 
and justifying his friend’s action, wrote a letter in which he 
mentions that the election was made with the full approval of 
the leading members of the episcopate of Pontus and Palestine 
and accepted with warm commendation by Proclus of Constanti- 
nople, and that no question was raised about it; while at the 
same time he points out the practice of other eminent bishops, 
saying that Alexander of Antioch with Acacius of Beroea con- 
secrated Diogenes, who had been twice married; Praylius of 


1 Cramer Catena vii μικρὰ τῆς κρατούσης παρὰ τοῖς πολλοῖς φροντίσαντες 
jas, 
2 De Exhort. Cast. 7 ‘ Usque adeo quosdam memini digamos loco deiectos’. 
3. De Monog. 12 ‘Quot enim et digami praesident apud vos, insultantes utique 
apostolo ?” 
* Philosophumena ix 12. 
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Jerusalem likewise consecrated Domninus bishop of Caesarea 
in Palestine.’ 

All these are exceptions, which only prove the general rule, and 
at the same time attest that the rule itself against digamy, which, 
like all such disciplinary rules had no dogmatic foundation, was 
not always an insuperable impediment. Moreover, in this instance, 
since the Church had not yet officially enacted a binding law, and 
for reasons previously mentioned, practice could not but shew 
some variation. 

Yet notwithstanding the existing. disagreement, it cannot be 
denied that the view that the Apostle’s injunction was directed 
against digamists prevailed in practice and gradually became the 
established one. St Paul’s language as to second marriages and 
the growing disfavour shewn to them by the ecclesiastical writers 
and their followers, are sufficient reasons for the dominance of 
that view. 

It is true that some ancient authors, like Athenagoras, under 
the influence of an intense spirit of asceticism, went so far as to 
call second marriages a ‘decent adultery’; but such individual 
opinions have never received official approval. The Church 
seems to have pointed to a single matrimonial connexion as the 
better course and not to have encouraged second marriages, but 
she never condemned them as unlawful; on the contrary one of 
the conditions laid down by the first Ecumenical Council for the 
reconciliation of Novatianists was that they should communicate 
with digamists.? 

Meanwhile some synodical decisions, with regard to digamists, 
mark sufficiently the prevailing opinion about them in the East. 
Thus the Council of Neocaesarea (315) forbids a priest to attend 
the wedding festivities of digamists, as he would appear to be 
approving second marriages,® which were subject to ecclesi- 
astical penance. Similarly the Council of Laodicea (356?) 
requires that those who contract second marriages shall 
undergo a penitential discipline of prayer and fasting for a 
time before their admission to communion.* St Basil, in 
his first canonical epistle to Amphilochius, mentions the exist- 
ing practice that digamists are not admitted to the Holy 


1 Ep. cx ad Domnum. 2 Nicene Canon 8. 
3 Canon 7. 4 Canon 1. 
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Communion till after the lapse of one year, or, according to 
others, two years.? 

It is obvious that all these discouragements to second marriages 
were based rather on moral than on mystical grounds. Almost 
all the Eastern Fathers, following St Paul’s view, adhere to 
the moral reason, viz. the presumed incontinency on the part of 
a digamist.? 

Therefore, if second marriages, from very early times, were 
deemed a weakness, a falling short of the higher standard of 
Christian life, it is no wonder that the unfitness of digamists for 
ordination was emphasized, and their exclusion became the 
dominant rule in the Church. That this was so, appears even 
from the Civil Law, which, especially in the days of Justinian, 
concerned itself with these matters. Several imperial decisions 
enact that digamists be not allowed to be elected bishops, 
priests, deacons, or subdeacons. With regard to clerks below 
the subdiaconate, it is allowed that they may contract second 
marriage, but in that case they cannot proceed to a higher 
clerical rank.® 

Finally, the Council in Trullo, taking into consideration the 
relaxation of the ecclesiastical discipline with regard to clerical 
marriages, by its third canon revived the canon (evidently the 
17th Apostolical) which forbids digamists to receive Holy 
Orders; and so the impediment caused by digamy remains in 
force in the Eastern Church. 

It may be added in conclusion that, although the prohibition 
of digamy was based on the view that a second marriage implies 
a lack of continence, it cannot be denied—as Origen and Jerome, 
though themselves partisans of the rule, had already observed— 
that a digamist may in some cases be better and more continent 
than a mere monogamist.* As to its relation to the Apostolic 
direction, it cannot be contended from a canonical point of view, 


1 Canon 4. 

3 St Clement of Alex. Strom. iii 7; St Methodius Sympos. Orat. iii 12 ; St Cyril 
of Jerus. Catech. iv 26; Epiphan. Haer. xlviii 8; St Chrysostom in many of his 
writings. St Gregory Nazianzen, in attacking the capricious divorces of the time 
as being against Christ’s command, adduces the argument that digamy is incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that Christian marriage symbolizes the union of Christ 
with the Church (Or. xxxvii 8). 

3 Nov. vi 1, 53 xxii 42; cxxiii 14. * See p. 372 above. 
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that this impediment is based on St Paul’s words; it may or may 
not be so. The text has not received any official explanation: 
neither the Trullan nor the Apostolic canon makes any allusion 
to it. Accordingly the text is liable to be variously interpreted, 
and an interpretation may even be accepted contrary to that 
generally held by the Fathers; but this would not affect the 
authority of the canon. Strictly speaking, according to the 
teaching of the Eastern Church, the impediment of digamy, like 
all disciplinary rules, does not derive its force from the fact that 
the same injunction is found in the Holy Scriptures, but is valid, 
as being an enactment of a Council which is invested with 
ecumenical character in the Eastern Church. 


§ Marriage after loss of the first betrothed. 


Under the head of digamy may,be classed the impediment to 
ordination caused by betrothal. By the Roman and Byzantine 
law betrothal created affinity in a certain degree,' and the Church 
by the 98th canon of the Trullan Council assimilated betrothal 
to marriage, so far as to make it adultery to marry a betrothed 
woman in the lifetime of her first betrothed.” 

Without entering into details on this subject, it may be said 
that the tendency to assimilate betrothal to marriage was gaining 
force; so that, with respect to the present subject, digamy as 
a bar to ordination was extended to cover betrothal as well 
as marriage. The date at which this impediment was fully 
recognized in the Church cannot be determined with exactness. 
But at least it is certain that John Xiphilinus, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople from 1064 to 1075, in assimilating legally contracted 
betrothal to marriage, not only quoted the Trullan canon and 
the constitutions of the Civil Law, but also referred to the then 
already prevalent principle that, if any betrothed person, after 
the dissolution, however occasioned, of his first betrothal, married 
lawfully another woman, he was considered as a digamist and 
excluded from the ministry of the Church.* 

1 Basilica xxviii 5 § 1 Τὴν τοῦ πατρός pov ἣ τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ pov μνηστὴν ob δύναμαι 


λαμβάνειν, κἂν yaperal αὐτῶν ob γεγόνασιν᾽ ἡ μὲν γὰρ μητρυιᾶς, ἡ δὲ νύμφης τάξιν 
ἐπέχει. See also xxviii 2 § 4; xlv 3 §§ 4 and 6. 

2 Canon 98 Ὁ ἑτέρῳ μνηστευθεῖσαν γυναῖκα, ἔτι τοῦ μνηστευσαμένου ζῶντος, πρὸς 
γάμου κοινωνίαν ἀγόμενος, τῷ τῆς μοιχείας ὑποκείσθω ἐγκλήματι. 

3 "Exparnge δὲ καὶ μέχρι τῆς δεῦρο τὸν μνηστευσάμενον κόρην, καὶ ἣ θανάτῳ ταύτην 
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It should be noticed that it is the betrothal with priestly 
benediction (δι᾿ iepoAoylas) that is taken here as so far equivalent 
to marriage, as Leo VI the Philosopher! and Alexios Comnenos 
alike enacted.? On this principle are based two synodical 
decisions of the fourteenth century dealing with betrothal as an 
impediment to ordination.* 


A shorter or a longer period of time, however, used to elapse 
between betrothal and marriage, and during this interval it was 
no unusual occurrence for betrothals to be broken. So to avoid 
the difficulty that might ensue from dissolutions of betrothals, it 
was decided that betrothals with the Church’s benediction should 
not be held before or apart from the solemnization of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony. To-day in the Greek Church the Service 
of Betrothal (᾿Ακολουθία τοῦ ἀρραβῶνος)" and the benediction of 
crowns (Axodov0ia τοῦ στεφανώματος) " take place at the same 
time, and really form one ceremony.® Therefore such dissolution 
of betrothal as that mentioned above becomes impossible. 


ἀποβαλόντα͵ ἢ διαζυγίψ, ἣ συναινέσει, καὶ προστίμων καταβολῇ, εἶτα ἑτέραν ἀγαγόμενον, 
μὴ δύνασθαι ἱερέα, ἢ διάκονον, ἢ ὑποδιάκονον χειροτονεῖσθαι, δίγαμον δηλαδὴ λογιζόμενον 
(Patriarch. decision of April 26, 1066, in Synfagma ν p. 52): ᾿Επεὶ καὶ ἐν ταῖς εἰς 
ἱερωσύνην παραγγελίαις οὕτω ποιεῖν καὶ χειροτονεῖν ἔφασαν, ds ὅτε τις μνηστευσάμενός 
τινα, καὶ μὴ κατὰ νόμον συναφθείς, ἀποσταίη ταύτης οἱῳδήποτε τρόπῳ, εἶτα ἑτέρῳ νομίμῳ 
γάμῳ συναφθῇ, οὔτε ἱερέως χειροτονίαν δέχεται, οὔτε χειροτονούμενος ἴσως ἐξ ἀγνοίας 
ὠφέλειάν τινα ἔχει, ἀλλὰ τῆς ἱερωσύνης ὡς δίγαμος ἀλλοτριοῦται. ᾿Επεὶ καὶ τὴν ἑτέρῳ 
μνηστευθεῖσαν εἴ τις ἀγάγηται εἰς ἱερωσύνης βαθμὸν ἐμποδίζεται ἀναβαίνειν (Patriarch. 
decision of March 19, 1067, ibid. p. 54). 

1 Nov, cix Θεσπίζομεν... μήτε μὴν ἱεροτελεστείαις βεβαιοῦσθαι τὴν μνηστείαν 
τοῦ τρισκαιδεκάτου ἔτους ἐνδεούσης τῆς νύμφης, τοῦ νυμφίου τὸν τεσσαρακαιδέκατον μὴ 
διαμετροῦντος. See also Nov. Ixxiv. 

2 Nov. xxiv (issued in 1084) Δεῖν ἔγνω διὰ τοῦ παρόντος θεσπίσματος. .. ἐκείνας 
εἶναι κυρίως μνηστείας καὶ ἀτεχνῶς ἰσοδυναμούσας τῷ γάμῳ... . boa... καὶ τὴν ἱερὰν 
εὐλογίαν ἐπακολουθοῦσαν ἔγνώρισαν. 

3.Α synodical decision of the Church of Constantinople mentions that in May 
1366 a certain deacon was degraded, as his marriage was proved to have been 
contracted after he repudiated his first ‘betrothal with benediction’ (Acta Patriarch, 
i p. 484). On the other hand it is stated that a certain George Eugenicos, who, 
after the death of his first betrothed, contracted marriage, was accepted for 
ordination, on the ground that his first betrothal had been undertaken without 
benediction (Gedeon Κανονικαὶ Διατάξεις i p. 24). 

* Εὐχολόγιον τὸ μέγα, Venice, 1891, pp. 238-241. 

5 Ibid. pp. 241-252. 

® Synodical Encyclical, February 7, 1834, and April 28, 1835, in Ὁ, Christopoulo 
Συλλογή pp. 63, 88. 
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(6) Marriage with a widow or a divorced woman. 


Matrimonial union with a widow or a divorced woman seems 
to have been an impediment to ordination in the Church at an 
early date. The oldest authorities support this view. Thus the 
Apostolical Constitutions! and the Apostolical Canons? forbid 
those who had contracted such a masriage to be ordained. 
Augustine mentions that the Church did not allow one whose 
wife was not a virgin to proceed to ordination.’ Gennadius of 
Marseilles holds the same view.* 

The rule is placed in Justinian’s legislation side by side with 
other disqualifications for ordination,® an evident proof that it 
was at that time prevalent in the Eastern Church. Finally the 
Council in Trullo embodied the rule in its legislative code, and 
thus it has been invested with the validity and force of a general 
canon.® 

It has been said that this rule was derived from the Old 
Testament where there exists a similar ordinance for the Jewish 
priests.’ Though in the canon and in the Levitical rule, it is 
true, there is a similarity in meaning and even in language,* 
there is reason to believe that this law of the Church is based 
on grounds which are foreign to the old dispensation. 

That part of the canon, which applies to a divorced woman, 
obviously is not disconnected with the question of marriage after 
divorce, which had troubled the early Fathers of the Church. It 
is known that, while the right of marrying again was sternly 
refused to the guilty party, the legality of the remarriage of the 
innocent partner, especially in case of the woman, was doubtful.’ 
If then the prevalent opinion in the Church did not favour the 
remarriage of a woman after divorce, even when she was the 
innocent party, it is not strange that the Church, exercising her 
jurisdiction, should forbid those who had married a divorced 


* Ap. Const, vi 17. ? Canon 18, 
3. De bono coniug. 18. * De eccles, dogm. 72. 
5 Nov. vi 5; xxii 42; ciii 12. ® Canon 3. 


7 Lev. xxi 7, 13, 14. 
δ It is noticeable that the canon (Apost. 18) makes use not of St Matthew's 
word ἀπολελυμένην (xix 9), but the term ἐκβεβλημένην used in Septuagint. 
ἡ For the early views as to this subject see Dr Pusey’s note on Tertullian 
ιν of the Fathers vol. i p. 431); Smith Dict. of Christ. Antig. 5, ν. ‘Marriage’, 
ii p. 1112. 
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woman to enter into the ministry. It is needless to say that 
the term ἐκβεβλημένη of the canon should be accepted in its 
strict meaning, viz. as referring to a divorce which takes place 
on account of the husband’s culpability, the wife being the 
innocent sufferer. In this case a divorced woman is of course 
from a moral point of view on the same level as a widow, and 
so we arrive at the conclusion that remarriage in itself, however 
happening—either after divorce or after death—on the wife’s 
part, debars her second husband, though himself a monogamist, 
from the ministry of the Church. 

Why then is marriage with a widow or a divorced woman, 
without any other moral condition, taken as an impediment to 
ordination? The reason seems to lie in the idea that such con- 
jugal unions, being of a digamous character on the wife’s side, 
are subject to the consequences of second marriages, as to which 
we have already seen the view held by the Eastern Church.' 
Therefore, though personally the husband in this case is a mono- 
gamist, by contracting a marriage with a digamous woman he 
shares its disabilities. Moreover, his conduct in such case 
would be taken to encourage the incontinence which is held 
to be implied in every second marriage ; while at the same time 
such a marriage might not conduce to the desired harmony of 
family life, especially when there were children of the wife’s first 
marriage. 


(c) Marriage with a woman of loose morals. 


Under this head are comprised all those conjugal unions which, 
though esteemed lawful in themselves, nevertheless, owing to 
defective morality on the wife’s side, are considered a bar to 
Holy Orders. Women of this type, according to the 18th 
Apostolical Canon, are actresses and courtesans. The reason 
of this impediment is that through the close connexion between 
the man and his wife, such a marriage does not reflect honourably 
on the character of the man who contracts it.? Various conditions 
of life might make this blemish tolerable in the case of a layman ; 


1 For this reason many canonists call such unions with reference to the husband’s 
side, ‘ quasi-digamy ’, ‘ interpretative’, or ‘ fictitious digamy’. 

? Such matrimony is alike forbidden by the law of Moses to priests (Lev. xxi 14) 
and by the Roman law to all men of rank. 
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but such a union is reasonably a bar to ordination; for every 
irregularity is inconsistent with the sacred dignity of the 
priesthood. 

On this ground is based another law of the Church, which, 
in accordance with the 8th canon of Neocaesarea, excludes from 
the ministry a man whose wife is convicted of committing 
adultery ; or, should the offence have taken place after ordina- 
tion, he is to put her away, on pain of being suspended from his 
office, if he persists in living with her." 

In both cases there is the idea that the blot brought on the 
family life by the wife’s misconduct ought not to be allowed to 
exist in the household of a minister of the Church. Therefore 
in the first instance it must be prevented by prohibiting the 
husband’s admission into the clergy, and in the second by 
separating the parties. 

Here, however, arises the question whether a layman could not, 
by divorcing his unfaithful wife, proceed to ordination just as the 
clergyman, who dissolves the bonds of matrimony in a similar 
case, retains his privilege of grade and office. Balsamon answers 
this question negatively, without giving any adequate reason.* 
The scholiasts of the Πηδάλιον do not deprive a man of the 
privilege of ordination, if he separate from his wife; but they 
add that, should any intercourse have occurred after the adultery, 
neither could the priest retain his priesthood nor the layman be 
ordained, even though the crime had been unknown to him.* 
This explanation is just and rational in itself, but does not seem 
to be consistent with the letter of the canon, in which so subtle 
a distinction is not made. 

It should be noted that the canon speaks of a crime publicly 
proved, ἐὰν ἐλεγχθῇ φανερῶς, which imperils the reputation of 
the husband; and in that case ordination is forbidden to a 

1 Τυνή twos μοιχευθεῖσα λαϊκοῦ ὄντος, ἐὰν ἐλεγχθῇ φανερῶς, ὃ τοιοῦτος εἰς ὑπηρεσίαν 
ἐλθεῖν οὐ δύναται. "Edy δὲ μετὰ τὴν χειροτονίαν μοιχευθῇ ὀφείλει ἀπολύσαι αὐτήν. 
‘Edy δὲ συζῇ, οὐ δύναται ἔχεσθαι τῆς ἔγχειρισθείσης αὐτῷ ὑπηρεσίας. 

* Syntagma iii p. 84. 

3 Πηδάλιον p. 226 “Ὥσπερ γὰρ ἱερωμένος χωριζόμενος τὴν μοιχευθεῖσαν γυναῖκά Tov 
ἔχει τὴν ἱερωσύνην, οὕτω καὶ ὃ λαϊκὸς τὴν τοιαύτην γυναῖκά του χωριζόμενος δύναται 
γενέσθαι ἱερεύς. Ei δὲ καὶ ὃ ἕνας καὶ 6 ἄλλος ἔσμιξαν μὲ τὴν γυναῖκά των ἀφ᾽ οὗ 
ἐμοιχεύθη κἂν καὶ ἐν ἀγνοίᾳ, ὁμοίως μήτε ὁ ἱερεὺς δύναται νὰ ἔχῃ τὴν ἱερωσύνην, οὔτε 


ὁ λαϊκὸς νὰ τὴν λάβῃ. Μ. Sacellaropoulo is of the same opinion (Ἔκκλ. δίκαιον, 
Athens, 1898, p. 98). 
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layman, and divorce, on pain of degradation, is com- 
manded for the clergyman. The fact is that in both instances 
the husband, though not responsible, is affected to a certain 
extent by the wife’s misconduct; but it would be a heavy 
penalty for an already ordained person, in addition to his mis- 
fortune, to suffer degradation, whereas the disqualification so 
caused in case of a layman does not directly affect his interest. 
The latter may continue his previous occupation or undertake 
other functions, and please God equally well. 


(4) Marriages within the prohibited degrees. 


The Church, for various reasons, has forbidden marriages 
between persons related to one another in various degrees. To 
contract such union within these degrees is unlawful and shews 
real contempt of the sacred rules, and the offender rightly incurs 
the penalty provided for the case. 

Of course the Church under certain circumstances may give 
dispensation to the parties concerned ; but in any case she can- 
not, without stultifying her rules, entrust to such a person the 
administration and stewardship of her mysteries. 

St Basil in his first canonical epistle to Amphilochius, concern- 
ing a priest ordained after he had contracted an illegal (ἄθεσμον) 
marriage without knowing it, directs that he may keep his place 
among priests, but must not discharge any ecclesiastical duty ; 
for it would be inconsistent to bless others while he needs to 
look after his own wounds.' This view is confirmed by the 
Council in Trullo and is embodied in its 26th canon, which also 
requires the separation of the parties. 

Taking into consideration the measures of the Church in 
respect of already ordained persons and the spirit of the above 
canon, it must be concluded that the Church a fortiori would 
not allow those who were involved in such unions to proceed to 
ordination. 

Therefore the law in force is that any one who has contracted 
a marriage within the prohibited degrees, even in ignorance of the 
illegality, is to be regarded as unfit for Holy Orders.” 

? Canon 27. 

? Balsamon in commenting on the 19th Apostolical Canon says Ὁ γάμον κεκωλυ- 
μένον ἐξ αἵματος ἢ ἐξ ἀγχιστείας συναλλάξας οὐ κληρωθήσεται ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον Kal ἐπιτιμηθή- 
σεται (Syntagma ii pp. 26, 363). 

VOL. XI. Cc 
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(ὁ) Marriage with a slave woman. 

The 18th Apostolical Canon excludes also from admission to the 
clergy those who have married slaves. The reason for this rule 
evidently lies in the then legally recognized disparity of social 
conditions in the Roman Empire, according to which there could 
be absolutely no marriage between freeman and slave.'' Should 
any such union have taken place, the slave would still remain 
the property of his or her master, and the children born from 
that marriage would be counted as slaves. 

Notwithstanding that the advent of Christianity swept away 
all such distinctions,” it was yet inevitable that conjugal unions 
resulting in such social and legal disadvantages should be regarded 
as inconsistent with the dignity and the high calling of a minister 
of the Church. 

This prohibition is not mentioned among the Pentateuchal 
prescriptions respecting Jewish priests; but, as Josephus informs 
us, marriages of freemen with slaves were generally considered 
unlawful among the Jews in his time (Azz. iv 8 ὃ 23). 

It is needless to say that this ordinance of the canon, being 
due to the social conditions of the time, is not applicable now 
that slavery has been abolished ; and it possesses only a historical 
interest. 


The possibility of deviation from the rules above mentioned. 

The conjugal unions which according to the canons are incon- 
sistent with the dignity of a minister of the Church have now been 
enumerated. We may next consider whether and under what 
circumstances a person involved in any such union can be admitted 
to Holy Orders. 

With regard to this question it is necessary to know whether 
the marriage in question has been contracted before or after 
Baptism. As to the former case, it is plain from the ecclesiastical 
legislation that canons have no application to the state of life 
previous to the reception of Baptism for the following reasons. 
First, because Baptism is the entrance into the Church, and the 
ecclesiastical regulations refer only to the members of the Church ; 


1 Julius Paullus Sent. ii t. xix § 6 ‘Inter servos et liberos matrimonium contrahi 
non potest’. 
3 Gal. iii 28. 
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hence those who are unbaptized are not subject to the Church 
rules. This is the reason given by St Basil: Ὅσα 6 νόμος λαλεῖ 
τοῖς ἐν τῷ νόμῳ λαλεῖ, καὶ καθόλου τὰ ἐν TH κατηχουμένῳ βίῳ γενόμενα 
εἰς εὐθύνας οὐκ ἄγεται (Canon 20). Secondly, as Baptism effaces 
all the sins committed previously to its reception, so also it 
annuls everything that in a person already baptized would be 
an impediment to ordination. This view has, it is true, been 
contested from time to time; but the opinion, that nothing 
which happened before Baptism should be taken into account, 
has remained a general principle in the canons and in the practice 
of the Eastern Church up to the present time.? 

As to the second question, viz. whether a deflection from the 
canonical requirements is possible in case the marriage has taken 
place after Baptism, it should be remarked that, from a strictly 
canonical point of view, exceptions are not allowed. 

It is true, the fundamental principle of giving the ecclesiastical 
authorities the power to make some deviations is not alien from the 
spirit of the canons. The consciousness that canons are not like 
dogmas, which are and must remain unchangeable, never failed 
to exist in the Church, and undoubtedly led some Councils to 
give the bishops the right of departing from the letter of the 
law in extraordinary cases. Yet it must be remembered that 
this right is not of a general character, but limited, and may be 
exercised only in the special circumstances mentioned in the 
canons themselves.? 

Now as regards the present subject, the canons which deal with 
marriages as impediments to ordination have the authority of 

1 Theodore of Mopsuestia describes that rule prevailing in the East: σαφῶς, he 
says, καὶ παρίημι τέως ἐκεῖνο, ὅτι καὶ δύο γυναῖκας εἰληφότα σαφῶς νομίμους λέγω, βαπτί- 
σαντες ἐπὶ τὸν κλῆρον παράγουσιν ἀδεῶς, though he endeavoured to alter it (in 1, Tim. 
iii2). From a letter of Innocent I (414) we learn that the bishops of Macedonia 
did not regard as a digamist one who contracted lawfully one marriage before and 
a second after his Baptism and thus they had no scruple in ordaining him, for the 
first marriage was effaced with his sins by Baptism (Ep. XVII ii 3). See also Apost. 
Can. 17; Ancyr.c. 12; Theoph. of Alexand. Can. 6; Trullan Can. 31. Zonaras 
on the 17th Apost. Can. says: Td θεῖον λουτρὸν τοῦ ἁγίου βαπτίσματος, πάντα 
πιστεύομεν ἀποπλύνειν ῥύπον τοῖς βαπτισθεῖσιν ἐντακέντα πρὸ τοῦ βαπτίσματος καὶ οὐδὲν 
ἁμάρτημα τῶν πρὸ τούτου γενομένων τινὶ κωλύει τὸν βαπτισθέντα προβιβάζεσθαι εἰς 
ἱερωσύνην (Syntagma ii p. 23). 

3. Can. apost. 80 Ei μή που κατὰ θείαν χάριν τοῦτο γένηται. Neocaes.c. 12 El μὴ 


τάχα διὰ τὴν μετὰ ταῦτα αὐτοῦ σπουδὴν καὶ πίστιν καὶ διὰ σπάνιν ἀνθρώπων. 8. Bas. 
Can. τ "Edy μέντοι μέλλῃ τῇ καθόλου οἰκονομίᾳ ἐμπόδιον ἔσεσθαι τοῦτο. 
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an Ecumenical Council, and are silent as to any possible excep- 
tion. Hence it is evident that no deviation from them is per- 
missible, unless it be sanctioned by an equal authority; for the 
power of exempting persons from a law is in the hands of the 
legislator himself, and not of the executive. 

Nevertheless, although from a canonical point of view excep- 
tions, where not mentioned, are not permissible, yet special cir- 
cumstances or crises in the life of the Church have sometimes 
occasioned relaxations of the general law. The Church has 
always aimed at the moral and religious advantage of her 
members in various ways. Whenever it was considered that to 
insist on the strict maintenance of a law might rather do harm 
than confer a benefit on the society concerned, the ecclesiastical 
authorities made no scruple of suspending itsoperation. History 
supplies many examples of the profitable application of this 
principle, and many eminent Fathers at times recommended devia- 
tion from the strictness of the law. Certainly, to use the expression 
of Cyril of Alexandria, ai οἰκονομίαι τῶν πραγμάτων ἔσθ᾽ ὅτε παρα- 
βιάζονται βραχὺ τοῦ δέοντος ἔξω φέρεσθαί τινας" ἵνα τι μεῖζον κερδά- 
νωσι, and ὁ τῆς οἰκονομίας τρόπος οὐδενὶ τῶν συνετῶν ἀπήρεσεν.ἷ 

It is unnecessary, of course, to mention that impediments 
implying corrupt dispositions (e. g. incestuous marriages, &c.) can 
by no means be overlooked. In those instances ecclesiastical 
authorities might pardon the offender and reconcile him to the 
Church, on his repentance, but they could not accept him into 
the ministry. Absolution cannot remove the social results of the 
offence committed and restore the public deference due to a cleric. 
The enlistment of such persons among the clerical ranks would 
be at variance with the chief aim of the ecclesiastical calling. 

If, however, the matrimonial union neither evinces distortion 
of morals, nor exerts a bad influence on public opinion, it may 
be said that in an exigency it need not be regarded as an in- 
superable impediment to ordination. Digamy, e.g., or marriage 
with a widow, does not always involve the presumed deficiencies, 
and if so, and if there is no other hindrance, the immediate 


‘ Ep. Wi ad Gennadium Arch. 56. See also two letters of the same Father 
addressed to the Deacon and Archim. Maximus (Migne P. G. Ixxii cc. 320, 321). See 
also St Basil’s Epp. Ixvii, ccxxvi, cexxviii, ccxxx ; Theodore of Studium Epp. xxiv 
and xlix (Migne P. 6. xcix cc. 981, 1085). 
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authority, in exceptional circumstances, should not be fettered by 
the formalities of law. Such a relaxation could not really be 
called adverse to the canons. The acceptance of such a candidate 
may not be in accordance with the strict letter of the law, but at 
the same time it does not violate its spirit. 

In truth, experience shews that when the Church was compelled, 
owing to difficult circumstances, to elect some good and compe- 
tent person to the priesthood and not to keep to the strict letter 
of the law, the result as a rule did not disappoint her hopes. 
Therefore a deflection from the literal demands of a canon may 
prudentially take place in urgent instances as an exceptional 
measure, and is justifiable, so far as the interest of the Church 
seems to require it. 

It is evident that when the Church is restored to its normal 
state of peace, and ecclesiastical affairs run smoothly, there is no 
reason for exceptions. But supposing that for some reason or 
other a dispensation should be granted to-day, what is the proper 
authority to grant it? That one bishop cannot give the decision 
is obvious from what was said before. He possesses the power of 
ordaining, but can make use of this right only within the canonical 
prescriptions, and not according to his own will. Church laws 
and canons are the outcome of the ecclesiastical legislature and 
not the work of an individual member of the hierarchy. Conse- 
quently the power of making exceptions belongs to the legislature 
itself, viz. to the Councils. The present organization of the 
Eastern Church, which is constituted of a number of independent 
Churches, makes difficult the question, whether one particular 
Church may have the right to deviate from the canons of an 
Ecumenical Council without affecting the ecclesiastical unity, 
which is founded in part upon the maintenance of the decrees 
of the Councils.!| The Eastern Church, generally speaking, has 
never officially formed any established theory on this subject. 


1 The Church in her synodical decisions, when declaring the independence of 
a national Church, or otherwise defining the spiritual relations which should exist 
among the several independent Churches, also insists on the firm observance of the 
canons of the Ecumenical Councils as a condition of unity, and the term κανονικὴ 
évérns is almost constantly repeated in such ecclesiastical documents (Syntagma v 
Ppp. 160-163, 177-185 ; Ἐκκλησιαστικὴ ᾿Αλήθεια, Constantinople, 1885, vol. i p. 38). 
See also the letter of the Patriarch of Alexandria, Photius, to the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Joachim III, concerning the Patriarch of Antioch in ᾿Εκκλησιαστικὸς 
Φάρος, μηνιαία ἐκκλ. ἐπιθεώρησις, Alexandria, Feb. 1908, p. 65. 
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Nevertheless it could hardly be denied that the Governing Synods 
of the several Churches have the right to make exceptions from 
a law, with great care, provided that such a course be rendered 
necessary by stress of extraordinary circumstances, and, according 
to the example of the ancient Church, that such a deviation 
contributes to the moral and spiritual interest of the faithful. 

3. Marriage after ordination. 

It has so far been shewn that ordination, so far as priests and 
deacons are concerned, is compatible with the married state in the 
Eastern Church, and at the same time it has been explained what 
conjugal unions incapacitate a candidate for ordination. Now we 
must examine another question which lies before us, viz. whether 
an already ordained, single, person can contract a marriage. 

With regard to this question we find in the New Testament no 
evidence for an answer in the affirmative. St Paul, in 1 Corin- 
thians ix 5, by the words Οὐκ ἔχομεν ἐξουσίαν ἀδελφὴν γυναῖκα 
περιάγειν ; does not proclaim his right to marry. He is referring 
to the support received by the Apostles in their journeys—a right 
of which he willingly deprived himself (v. 12, 15)—from those 
Christian women, whether their wives or not, who attended them. 
The interpretation commonly given to this passage by the Fathers 
is that the women, who accompanied the Apostles, were not wives, 
but were treated as sisters, and that they supported the men with 
their own substance, according to the example of the women who 
followed our Saviour.' This explanation may have been claimed to 
justify the perilous custom of ‘ subintroductae’, against which was 
directed the well-known campaign of the Fathers and the Church 
and civil legislation ; but such an abuse of the Apostolic practice is 
noadequate reasonfor rejecting theabove-mentioned interpretation. 

The other Pauline expression, μιᾶς γυναικὸς ἀνήρ, is understood 
as illustrating the qualifications required of candidates for Holy 
Orders. Should the clause be accepted as directed against di- 
gamists, it evidently forbids remarriage on the part of a widower 
among the clergy, but nothing for or against the marriage of an 
unmarried clergyman could be inferred from it. 

* Clement of Alex. Strom. iii 5; Tertul. de Monog. ὃ; Jerome Contra Joum. i 26; 
Aug. De opere Monach, iv 5; Theodoret in loc.; Isidore of Pelusium Epp. iii 176 ; 


Theophylact in Migne P. G. cxxiv c.665 ; Oecumenius 1b. cxviii c. 756 ; Zigabenus, 
ed. N. Calogeras, i p. 271 ; Suicer. Thes. i p. 810. 
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If, however, the Sacred Books do not give any rule on this sub- 
ject, it is admitted that the prohibition of marriage to the clergy 
must have been the unwritten law of the ancient Church. History 
certainly does not furnish any instance of the marriage of a man 
already ordained, which did not meet with reproach. 

Hippolytus, among the several charges brought against Cal- 
listus, says that in his time (218-223) clergymen were permitted to 
marry, without sin, which evidently implies that early in the third 
century the rule of prohibiting marriage after ordination was well 
established in the Roman Church, and that probably this was the 
first transgression of the law." 

The 26th Apostolical Canon—of ante-Nicene date according to 
some authorities *—allows marriage after ordination to readers 
and singers only * ; from which it is to be inferred that the contrac- 
tion of marriage was not permissible to higher orders. The Apo- 
stolical Constitutions confine the prohibitory rule only to bishops, 
priests, and deacons.* At any rate it is certain that when in the 
Council of Nicea an attempt was made to enforce the celibacy 
of the clergy and Paphnutius protested against it, he referred in 
his speech to the practice of not marrying after ordination as an 
ancient tradition of the Church.° 

At the beginning of the fourth century a partial deflection 
from the ancient practice had been made in the East. The 
Council of Ancyra (314), probably owing to the necessities of the 
moment, granted the right of contracting marriage to deacons 
who at the time of their ordination had declared their intention 
not to remain single; in which case marriage did not deprive 
them of office, because it had been allowed by the bishop. Other- 

» Philosoph. ix 12 El δὲ καί τις ἐν κλήρῳ ὧν γαμοίη, μένειν τὸν τοιοῦτον ἐν τῷ κλήρῳ 
ὡς μὴ ἡμαρτηκότα. Dr Dollinger argues at length that this passage should be under- 
stood not in a general sense but as referring to subdeacons, acolytes, and others of 
minor orders (#ip, and Cal. p. 140). 

* This is Dr Drey’s view, followed by Hefele, who adds that this canon ‘is 
a faithful interpretation of the ancient practice of the Church’ (Hist. of the Councils 
ip. » 

᾿: » Can. 26 Τῶν εἰς κλῆρον προσελθόντων ἀγάμων κελεύομεν βουλομένους γαμεῖν 
ἀναγνώστας καὶ ψάλτας μόνον. 

4.4). Const. vi 17 Ἐπίσκοπον καὶ πρεσβύτερον καὶ διάκονον εἴπομεν μονογάμους 
καθίστασθαι, κἂν ζῶσιν αὐτῶν αἱ γαμεταί, κἂν τεθνᾶσι" μὴ ἐξεῖναι δὲ αὐτοῖς μετὰ χειρο- 
τονίαν ἀγάμοις οὖσιν ἔτι ἐπὶ γάμον ἔρχεσθαι (vi ς. 17). 


5, Socr. H, E, ἃ τι ᾿Αρκεῖσθαί τε τὸν φθάσαντα κλήρου τυχεῖν μηκέτι ἐπὶ γάμον 
ἔρχεσθαι, κατὰ τὴν τῆς Ἐκκλησία: ἀρχαίαν παράδοσιν. 
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wise, if they accepted ordination unconditionally, they could not 
marry, on pain of deposition. The general rule of the Church, 
even in Galatia, required that deacons should not marry after 
ordination, and permission to contract matrimony was limited, 
and granted only under the conditions mentioned. 

What use the bishops made of this right is not clear. It 
appears that after the lapse of nearly a century and a half the 
canon of Ancyra, probably under different conditions of life, 
had fallen into disuse. Such at least would be a natural deduc- 
tion from the 14th canon of the Council of Chalcedon. That 
canon, taking some precautions concerning the contraction of 
marriage by those orders of clergy who possessed this privilege, 
does not include deacons amongst them. If at that time the 
canon of Ancyra was observed in some dioceses (as we shall see 
was the case later on), there is no reason why the Council of 
Chalcedon should exempt deacons from the rule applied to the 
readers and singers ; for these, although allowed to marry, as the 
same canon expressly says, only in certain provinces, nevertheless 
attracted the attention of the Council. 

As for priests there is no ecclesiastical law of concession similar 
to that made for deacons by the Council of Ancyra. Canonical 
testimony, however, points to the occurrence of some transgres- 
sions in practice. Thus the Council of Neocaesarea felt it 
necessary to enact that, if a presbyter marry, he is to be degraded 
to a lower order, but if he commits fornication, or adultery, he is 
to be finally expelled and subjected to penance.* 

St Basil, dealing with the case mentioned in the latter part of 
this canon, expressed the view that canonical persons should not 
be allowed to contract marriage with those who shared their sin. 
He commands dissolution of the union at all costs ; ‘ For,’ he 
says, ‘this is both profitable for the security of the Church and 


1 Can. 10 Διάκονοι ὅσοι καθίστανται, παρ᾽ αὐτὴν τὴν κατάστασιν εἰ ἐμαρτυρήσαντο 
καὶ ἔφασαν χρῆναι γαμῆσαι, μὴ δυνάμενοι οὕτω μένειν, οὗτοι μετὰ ταῦτα γαμήσαντες, 
ἔστωσαν ἐν τῇ ὑπηρεσίᾳ, διὰ τὸ ἐπιτραπῆναι αὐτοὺς ὑπὸ τοῦ ἐπισκόπου. Τοῦτο δὲ εἴ 
τινες, σιωπήσαντες καὶ καταδεξάμενοι ἐν τῇ χειροτονίᾳ μένειν οὕτω, μετὰ ταῦτα ἦλθον ἐπὶ 
γάμον πεπαῦσθαι τῆς διακονίας. 

3 Can. 14 ᾿Ἐπειδὴ ἔν τισιν ἐπαρχίαις συγκεχώρηται τοῖς ἀναγνώσταις καὶ ψάλταις 
γαμεῖν, ὥρισεν ἡ ἁγία Σύνοδος μὴ ἐξεῖναί τινι αὐτῶν ἑτερόδοξον γυναῖκα λαμβάνειν. 

5, Can, 1 Πρεσβύτερος ἐὰν γήμῃ τῆς τάξεως αὐτοῦ μετατίθεσθαι, ἐὰν δὲ πορνεύσῃ ἣ 
μοιχεύσῃ, ἐξωθεῖσθαι αὐτὸν τέλεον καὶ ἄγεσθαι αὐτὸν εἰς μετάνοιαν. 
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will prevent heretics from accusing us, as though we induced 
men to join us by the attraction of liberty to sin.’! 

The ecclesiastical law might punish the offenders with deposi- 
tion and insist on the dissolution of the union ; but marriage is 
a civil contract and subject to the law of the State as well; 
therefore inasmuch as the State did not pronounce the marriage 
of the clergy void, and the Church could not enforce its dissolu- 
tion, there was dissension for a long time between ecclesiastical 
and civil jurisdictions on this subject. 

In the sixth century Justinian’s legislation, which solemnly 
professed to follow the sacred canons, gave the force of civil law 
to the prohibitions contained in them. Especially with regard to 
marriage of ordained men the tone of Justinian’s decisions is very 
severe. The constitution of October 530 declared that priests, 
deacons, and subdeacons marrying after ordination should be 
deposed according to the canons, and that children born of such 
marriage should be neither legitimate nor spurious, but be con- 
sidered of incestuous or nefarious birth. 

It has been inferred that this enactment declared clerical 
Marriages void; such a conclusion, however, hardly appears 
admissible. The law does not explicitly speak of the dissolution 
of marriage ; a tie between the parties may still have subsisted, 
unless the declaration of the children as of incestuous and nefarious 
parentage may be taken to imply the nullity of marriage. 

All those disqualifications, with which the innocent children 
are invested, concern not the marriage itself, but rather the 
parental property. Justinian was anxious to secure the Church 
property from passing into alien hands, as is obvious from the 
text itself. The children of such marriages, says the law, could 
not enter into hereditary claims nor accept any parental donation, 
either themselves or their mothers, but whatever parental donation 
might be given to them was to be returned to the Church to 
which their parents belonged. At any rate, this is the first civil 
law which constitutes all orders of the ministry, from the sub- 
diaconate upwards, an impediment to marriage.* 

1 Can. 6 Τῶν κανονικῶν τὰς πορνείας els γάμον μὴ καταλογίζεσθαι, ἀλλὰ παντὶ τρόπῳ 
διασπῷν αὐτῶν τὴν συνάφειαν. Τοῦτο γὰρ καὶ τῇ Ἐκκλησίᾳ πρὸς ἀσφάλειαν λυσιτελές, 
καὶ τοῖς αἱρετικοῖς οὐ δώσει καθ᾽ ἡμῶν λαβήν, ὡς διὰ τὴν τοῦ ἁμαρτάνειν ἄδειαν 
ἐπισπωμένων πρὸς ἑαυτούς. 

® Code i 3 § 44 Τῶν ἱερῶν κανόνων μηδὲ τοῖς θεοφιλεστάτοις πρεσβυτέροις μηδὲ τοῖς 
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In 535 the emperor dealt with the matter in one of his Novels,” 
and in the following year he dealt again with the same subject,” 
and in both enactments the penalty of degradation, and the 
reduction of the offender to the lay status, is prescribed.* It 
seems that advantage was being taken of the roth canon of 
Ancyra, previously mentioned, and that marriages not only 
of deacons but of priests as well, had taken place on a large 
scale. For the tightening of discipline Justinian in 546 issued 
another Novel, treating the canon of Ancyra as irrelevant, and 
requiring that the bishop must enquire of a candidate before 
his ordination whether he could live a single life in chastity, 
since the ordainer cannot allow a deacon to marry after ordina- 
tion, under the penalty of being expelled from his bishopric. 
Priests, deacons, or subdeacons marrying after ordination are to 
be degraded and handed over with their property to the senate 
of the city in which they had served as clerics.* 


εὐλαβεστάτοις διακόνοις ἣ ὑποδιακόνοις γαμεῖν μετὰ τὴν τοιαύτην χειροτονίαν ἐφιέντων, 
ἀλλὰ μόνοις τοῖς εὐλαβεστάτοις Ψψάλταις τε καὶ ἀναγνώσταις τοῦτο συγχωρούντων, 
ὁρῶμέν τινας περιφρονοῦντας μὲν τῶν ἱερῶν κανόνων, παιδοποιουμένους δὲ ἔκ τινων 
γυναικῶν, αἷς ἁρμοσθῆναι κατὰ τὸν ἱερὸν θεσμὸν οὐ δύνανται. ᾿Επειδὴ τοίνυν ἡ ποινὴ 
τοῦ πράγματος ἐν μόνῃ τῇ τῆς ἱερωσύνης ἦν ἐκπτώσει, τοὺς δὲ θείους κανόνας οὐκ ἔλαττον 
τῶν νόμων ἰσχύειν καὶ οἱ ἡμέτεροι βούλονται νόμοι, θεσπίζομεν κρατεῖν μὲν ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῖς τὰ 
τοῖς ἱεροῖς δοκοῦντα κανόσι, ὡς ἂν εἰ καὶ τοῖς πολιτικοῖς ἐνεγέγραπτο νόμοις ... καὶ πρὸς 
τῇ εἰρημένῃ τῆς ἐκπτώσεως ποινῇ μηδὲ εἶναι γνησίους τοὺς ἐκ τῆς τοιαύτης ἀτόπου 
συνδιαφθορᾶς τεχθέντας ἣ τικτομένους. . . ἸΤοιούτους γὰρ αὐτοὺς τίθεμεν ὁποίους οἱ 
νόμοι τοὺς ἐξ ἰγκέστων ἢ νεφαρίων τεχθέντας γάμων διορίζουσιν, ὥστε μηδὲ φυσικοὺς 
ἡ νόθους νοεῖσθαι, ἀλλὰ πανταχόθεν ἀπηγορευμένους, καὶ διαδοχῆς γονέων ἀναξίους, οὐδὲ 
δωρεὰν λαμβάνειν nap’ αὐτῶν δυναμένοὺς, οὐδὲ αὐτοὺς οὐδὲ τὰς τούτων μητέρας, οὐδὲ διὰ 
παρενθέτων προσώπων, ἀλλὰ πασῶν τῶν εἰς αὐτοὺς γινομένων παρὰ τῶν πατέρων φιλοτιμιῶν 
ὑπὸ τὴν ἁγιωτάτην ἐκκλησίαν, ἐξ ἧς εἰσὶν οἱ τοῦτο ἁμαρτάνοντες, ἐρχομένων ... Εἰ δὲ καὶ 
ἐσχηματισμένη τις γένοιτο δῆθεν ἐνοχὴ ἐν προσποιήσει δανειακῶν ἣ ἄλλων συμβολαίων 
ὑπεύθυνον ποιοῦσα δῆθεν τὸν τῆς τοιαύτης φθορᾶς μετασχόντα, καὶ ταύτην ἀνίσχυρον εἶναι 
βουλόμεθα καὶ τὴν τῶν τοιούτων δόσιν οὐκ εἰς τὸ πρόσωπον, εἰς ὅπερ ἐκτέθηται τὰ τῆς 
συγγραφῆς, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὴν ἁγιωτάτην ᾿Εκκλησίαν. 

1 Nov. vi ς. 5. (cf. also Nov. ν c. 8) Εἰ δὲ καί τις πρεσβύτερος ἢ διάκονος ἢ ὑποδιάκονος 
ὦν, εἶτα εἰσάγει γαμετὴν ἢ παλλακήν, ἢ φανερῶς ἢ ἐσχηματισμένω», τῆς ἱερᾶς εὐθὺς 
ἐκπιπτέτω τάξευς, καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἰδιώτης ἔστω. 

2 Nov. xxii ς, 42 ᾿Αλλὰ κἂν εἴ τις ἐν τοῖς εὐλαβεστάτοις τελῶν κληρικοῖς (τοῖς ὑπὲρ 
τὸν ἀναγνώστην ἣ ψάλτην φαμὲν) ὅλως ὁμιλήσειε γάμοις, τοῦτον ἐκ τῆς ἡμετέρας διατάξεως 
ἐκπίπτειν τῆς ἱερωσύνης διεταῤάμεθά τε καὶ βουλόμεθα. 

5 It should be noted that the penalty of strict deposition mentioned in the 
6th Novel of Justinian was modified by Leo VI, who enacted that a clergyman, 
having been dedicated to God through ordination, should not be totally deposed 
in this case and reckoned as a mere layman, but that degradation from the order 
he held at the time of his marriage to a lower one should be regarded as a sufficient 
punishment. (Zacharias iii pp. 175-176). 

* Nov. cxxiii c. 14 (cf. Basilica III i 27) Ei δὲ 5 μέλλων χειροτονεῖσθαι διάκονος 
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These successive imperial laws leave no doubt that there was 
a proportionate number of transgressions. What was the real 
reason for those infractions? Was it due to contempt of the law, 
because of relaxed morals? Or had the interdiction of marriage 
after ordination been found incompatible with the general views 
of the Eastern Church, in which the use of marriage contracted 
before ordination was never forbidden to deacons and priests? 
The fact is that nothing certain can be said, as there is complete 
absence of any contemporary evidence. 

Nevertheless, the resuscitation of the force of the canons by 
the Civil Law with its strictness could not prevent violations of 
the old ecclesiastical discipline. As we learn from the pro- 
ceedings of the Council in Trullo priests and deacons con- 
tracted not only first marriages, but even second, one before and 
the other after ordination. The Council, in dealing generally 
with the irregular clerical marriages then existing, assigns their 
cause rather to ignorance of the law than to any base motive (καὶ 
μάλιστα τοῦ ἐξ ἀγνοίας πτώματος els οὐκ ὀλίγων ἀνδρῶν πλῆθος 
διήκοντος). 

The Fathers of the Council, it seems, were not unanimous as 
to the measures that should be adopted in these cases. The 
Papal Legates insisted on the strict application of the canonical 
prescriptions. The Eastern bishops, on the other hand, were 
inclined to leniency, partly because the offence was due to 
ignorance, partly because the large number of offenders rendered 
the employment of stringent measures unsafe. For this reason, 
it was decided to temper the demands of the ancient canons with 
leniency, and the Council issued a special canon settling the 
matter. 

In the first place, all the uncanonical marriages were dissolved, 
and those digamists were subjected to the penalty of deposition 
who did not put an end to the illegal connexion before a fixed 


μὴ ἔχοι γυναῖκα καθὰ ἀνωτέρω εἴρηται ζευχθεῖσαν αὐτῷ, μὴ ἄλλως χειροτονείσθω εἰ μὴ 
πρότερον ὑπὸ τοῦ χειροτονοῦντος αὐτὸν ἐρωτηθεὶς ἐπαγγείληται δύνασθαι, μετὰ τὴν 
χειροτονίαν, καὶ χωρὶς νομίμης γαμετῆς σεμνῶς βιοῦν, οὐ δυναμένου τοῦ χειροτονοῦντος 
ἐν τῷ καιρῷ τῆς χειροτονίας ἐπιτρέπειν τῷ διακόνῳ μετὰ τὴν χειροτονίαν γαμετὴν λαμ- 
βάνειν' εἰ δὲ τοῦτο γένηται, ὁ ἐπιτρέψας ἐπίσκοπος τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς ἐκβαλλέσθω. El δὲ μετὰ 
τὴν χειροτονίαν πρεσβύτερος ἢ διάκονος ἢ ὑποδιάκονος ἀγάγηται γαμετήν, ἐκβαλλέσθω 
τοῦ κλήρου καὶ τῇ βουλῇ τῆς πόλεως ἐν ἧ κληρικὸς ἦν μετὰ τῶν ἰδίων πραγμάτων 
παραδιδόσθω. 
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date (the 15th of January, 692). Those who willingly dissolved 
the unlawful marriages, or whose wives were already dead, were 
debarred from all sacerdotal ministrations, but allowed to retain 
their title and dignity. Finally, those who had contracted a first 
marriage after ordination or married a widow, after the dissolution 
of the marriage suffered a short suspension from sacred ministra- 
tions, but were subsequently restored to their grades, being 
deprived, however, of the right of ascending to higher orders.’ 

The application of this canon was limited to the time at which 
it was passed. For marriage after ordination in general the 
Council renewed the 26th Apostolical Canon, and enacted that 
marriage, if desired, is permissible in any grade of the ministry 
below the subdiaconate ; but no subdeacon, deacon, or presbyter 
is allowed, on pain of deposition, to contract matrimony after 
his ordination.? This canon is of general force and validity in 
the Eastern Church and constitutes ordination, from the sub- 
diaconate upwards, an absolute impediment to marriage.* 

Notwithstanding the authority of the Council and the precise- 
ness of the canon, the practice of the two centuries immediately 
following shews that violations were so numerous among the 
clergy as to assume in course of time the force of custom. We 
learn from the 3rd Novel of the Emperor Leo VI (886-911), 
that celibate priests were allowed, if they so desired, to marry 
within two years after their ordination. The imperial enactment 
condemned this custom and required that ordination should 
henceforth be conferred in accordance with the ancient discipline 
of the Church.‘ 


* Canon 3. 

3. Can. 6 ᾿Ἐπειδὴ παρὰ τοῖς ἀποστολικοῖς κανόσιν εἴρηται τῶν els γάμον προαγομένων 
ἀγάμων μόνους ἀναγνώστας καὶ ψάλτας γαμεῖν, καὶ ἡμεῖς τοῦτο παραφυλάττοντες ὁρίζομεν 
ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν μηδαμῶς ὑποδιάκονον ἣ διάκονον ἣ πρεσβύτερον, μετὰ τὴν én’ αὐτῷ χειροτονίαν, 
ἔχειν ἄδειαν γαμικὸν ἑαυτῷ συνιστᾶν συνοικέσιον. El δὲ τοῦτο τολμήσοι ποιῆσαι, 
καθαιρείσθω. Ei δὲ βούλοιτό τις τῶν εἰς κλῆρον προερχομένων γάμου νόμῳ συνάπτεσθαι 
γυναικί, πρὸ τῆς τοῦ ὑποδιακόνου ἣ διακόνου ἣ πρεσβυτέρου χειροτονίας τοῦτο πραττέτω. 

5 It should be remarked that the subdiaconate, as a distinct and separate order, 
is practically in abeyance to-day in the Greek Church. The candidate receives it, 
as a rule, during the same service at which he is ordained deacon, and only as a 
step to this order. 

* Nov. iii (in Zacharias vol. iii p. 71) Ἡ ἐπὶ τοῦ παρόντος κρατοῦσα συνήθεια τοῖς 
πρὸς γάμον συνάπτεσθαι λογισμὸν ἔχουσι δίδωσιν εἰς ἱερέας πρὸ τῆς μνηστείας τελεῖν, εἶτα 
μέχρις ἐτῶν δύο τῷ βουλομένῳ γήμασθαι περαίνειν ὁρίζει τὸ βούλημα. Τοῦτο τοίνυν ἐπεὶ 
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This constitution is noticeable equally as elucidating the 
practice of the Eastern Church in that period, and as being the 
first extant document which adduces a reason why ordination 
should be an impediment to marriage. It is not a proper thing, 
says the Novel, for an already ordained man to look towards 
marriage and thus fall from spiritual exaltation to carnal debase- 
ment. This reason, of course, if indeed it is to be taken as the 
serious reason, does not, as might appear at first sight, involve 
any contempt for the married state; such an assumption would 
be contradicted by the official rule and the practice of the 
Eastern Church; for she elects her candidates alike from the 
married and the unmarried, without forbidding the use of marriage 
previously existing ; but at the same time she requires her clergy 
to be devoted wholly to their sacred calling and not distracted 
by the desire of securing conjugal unions in the future. To this 
practice has been applied the analogous expression of St Paul, 
that a man should abide in the state in which a sacred vocation 
had found him (1 Cor. vii 20). 

Individual writers, indeed, may yet adduce reasons, but, with 
the exception of Leo the Philosopher, neither the canons nor any 
ancient ecclesiastical author dealing with this subject gives any 
reason for this disciplinary regulation.’ At any rate, the rule 
indisputably dates back to the early days of the Church and, 
whatever explanation of it may be given, it remains certain that 
here, as elsewhere, the facts preceded the theory, and the theory 
is based upon already existing practice. 

In conclusion it may be said that the present practice of the 
Eastern Church closely adheres to the canons and absolutely 
forbids marriage after ordination, within the orders affected. 
Therefore any subdeacon, deacon, or priest, who, being unmarried 
or a widower, violates the rule by contracting marriage, cannot 


μὴ πρέπον ὁρῶμεν, κελεύομεν, κατὰ τὸ ἄνωθεν καὶ ἀρχαῖον τῆς ᾿Εκκλησίας διάταγμα 
τὰς χειροτονίας προβαίνειν. Οὐδὲ γὰρ ἄξιον, μετὰ τὸ ἀνυψωθῆναι τῆς σωματικῆς ταπεινώσεως 
ὑπὸ τῆς πνευματικῆς ἀναβάσεως, τούτους πάλιν ἐπὶ τὴν σαρκικὴν ταπεινότητα καταπίπτειν, 
τοὐναντίον δὲ μᾶλλον χρὴ ὡς εἰς ἀνάβασιν ὑψηλὴν τὴν θείαν λειτουργίαν ἐκ τῆς σωματικῆς 
ταπεινότητος ἀναβαίνειν. 

1 The reason given by the Emperor Leo is repeated by Balsamon in one of his 
canonical answers (Syntagma iv p. 477), and is quoted by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, Gregory V, in an official letter issued in September, 1819, against 
marriage after ordination (M. Theotokas p. 443). 
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any longer retain his order ; he must be degraded and ranked 
with lay people.' 

The question here arises whether a cleric already degraded, 
and reduced to the status of a layman, can contract a valid 
marriage. The answer must unhesitatingly be that the prevail- 
ing rule of the Church absolutely forbids the marriage of clergy- 
men even after degradation. The principle of this rule is laid down 
by Balsamon who, in explaining St Basil’s 44th canon, among 
other things says :— 

Οἱ ἱερεῖς ἅπαξ τὴν δευτερογαμίαν ἀποθέμενοι διὰ τὸ ἱερωθῆναι, καὶ 
τοῦτο αὐτὸ εἰς Θεὸν ἐπαγγειλάμενοι, οὐ παραχωρηθήσονται διὰ τὴν 
σαρκικὴν ἐπιθυμίαν παραιτήσασθαι τὴν ἱερατικὴν ἀξίαν, καὶ τὴν εἰς 
Θεὸν ἐπαγγελίαν ἀθετῆσαι, καὶ τῇ σαρκικῇ ἐπιθυμίᾳ δουλεῦσαι. ᾿Αλλὰ 
κἂν παραιτήσωνται τὴν ἱερωσύνην, κωλυθήσονται τὰ ἅπαξ ἱερωθέντα 
σώματα αὐτῶν δευτέροις γάμοις βεβηλῶσαι." 

On the same theory are based several decisions of the Patriarchal 
Synod of Constantinople issued at different times.* 

This principle of the Church is by no means weakened by the 
fact that there are instances mentioned, though very rare, in 
which the Church, taking into consideration some special and 
urgent circumstances, has allowed persons already fallen from their 
priesthood to contract matrimony, for concession and convenience 
(xara συγκατάβασιν καὶ οἰκονομίαν), under the strict condition that 
the ex-cleric concerned should never exercise his office and should 
be reckoned as a layman.* 


1 Synodical decisions of the Church of Constantinople on the subject may be 
found in M. Theotokas pp. 441-447 ; Gedeon Kay. Διατάξεις ii 171-173. 

2 Syntagma iv p. 193. 

8. In 1655 (Milasch p. 397); in November, 1819 (Gedeon Kavov. Διατάξεις ii 
Pp. 171-173) ; February 15, 1868 (Theotokas P- 445), &c. 

* Special permissions for marriages after ordination and under the above- 
mentioned conditions may be seen in the following Synodical decisions of the 
Church of Constantinople; May, 1701 (Gedeon K. Δ. i p. 82), October 31, 1847, 
and October 29, 1884 (Theotokas pp. 445, 446, 447). Cf. the Synodical Acts of 
the same Church, February 4, 1870 (Theotokas p. 445). In the Russian Church 
to-day, according to a decision of the Synod of Moscow issued in 1667 and the 
imperial ukase of April 30, 1724, it is permitted to a widower priest, or deacon, 
after he has been deposed, to contract a legal marriage. This practice is dis- 
(P. 397). 
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Extension of this impediment to priests’ wives. 


It should here be remarked that ordination as an impediment 
to marriage is extended to affect both parties, husband and wife. 
Thus a priest’s widow is not allowed to marry again. 

In the Eastern Church this regulation, strictly speaking, 
prevails only as a custom ; for there exists no canon whatsoever 
enjoining it. Hence to trace its origin in the history of the 
Eastern Church is no easy matter. The first mention of the 
question is made by Balsamon, who states that the sacred canons 
allow neither one who has married a widow to be ordained, 
nor a priest’s widow to marry again; but he does not tell us 
to what canons he refers. 

The whole subject is probably connected with the dispute 
which arose in the twelfth century as to the meaning of the 
48th canon of the Trullan Council, viz. whether the canon meant 
that the wife of a priest advanced to the episcopate ought to 
become a nun or merely to live in a monastery as a laywoman, and, 
therefore, as some inferred, free to marry? The view accepted 
both by ecclesiastical and by civil authorities was in favour of 
the former interpretation, and Balsamon infers from the canon 
(evidently concerned with a special case) the general rule that 
a priest’s widow may not be allowed to marry. That the 
rule, however, was not generally accepted even in Balsamon’s 
time may be seen from the same scholiast, who, in commenting 
on St Basil’s 44th canon, says that iz his opinion even a priest’s 
widow must be regarded as forbidden by this canon to marry 
a second time.® 

Meanwhile, this bar to marriage has crept into the practice of 
the Church as being implied in the sense of the canons. It 
should, however, be observed that it is not considered an absolute 
impediment. Whenever such a case arises at the present time 
the bishop endeavours to prevent the marriage by admonishing 


5 Syntagma iv p. 193 Οἴομαι δὲ ἀπὸ τοῦ κανόνος τούτου καλῶς ἵνα κωλυθῶσι δευ- 
τερογαμεῖν καὶ αἱ τῶν ἱερέων γυναῖκες, ὥσπερ οὐδὲ οἱ ἱερωμένοι τὴν ἱερωσύνην παραιτού- 
μένοι παραχωρηθήσονται ws λαϊκοὶ διάγειν καὶ δευτερογαμεῖν, Αἱ μὲν γὰρ γυναῖκες τῶν 
ἱερέων ἐν σῶμα καὶ μία σὰρξ ἱερατικὴ διὰ τῆς μετὰ τῶν ἱερέων συναφείας χρηματίσασαι, 
κἀντεῦθεν οἷον ἱερωθεῖσαι, οὐ βεβηλωθήσονται διὰ τῆς δευτερογαμία-. 
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the woman to remain in widowhood, and in case of her persistency, 
after taking into consideration the circumstances, he may grant, 
for concession and convenience, to a priest’s widow, permission to 
contract a lawful marriage.’ 


' See Synodical decisions of the Church of Constantinople, May 12, 1866, 
April 24, 1867, and Acts of the same Church Nov. 13, 1874, in M. Theotokas 
Ρ. 173. 


Cur. KNETES, 
Deacon of the Great Church. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOCUMENTS 


A CRITICAL TEXT OF THE QUICUMQUE VULT, 
I 
List of manuscripts employed. 

Β codex Ambrosianus O 212 sup., fol. 14 @: saec. vii-viii. This MS 
with many others came to the Ambrosiana at Milan from the 
Irish monastery founded by St Columban at Bobbio in the 
Apennines at the beginning of the seventh century: it is written 
in an Irish hand, and may be earlier, while it cannot well be 
later, than 700 A.D. Among its other contents the chief is the 
Liber dogmatum of Gennadius. 

C codex Petriburgensis ΟἹ 15, fol. 63 a: 5866. viii ineunt. One of 
a small but very important group of MSS which, at the time 
of the transference of the Benedictine library of St Germain-des- 
Prés to the Bibliothéque Nationale during the Revolution, found 
their way into the hands of Peter Dubrowsky, a Russian attaché, 
and so came to the Imperial library at St Petersburg. Most of 
the older MSS at St Germain’s, and this among them, had been 
brought to the Parisian house from the monastery of Corbie 
near Amiens. But the script is Irish, and it is not unlikely 
that the MS was written at the Irish monastery of Péronne— 
Perrona Scottorum—in the neighbourhood of Corbie. 

M codex Monacensis lat. 6298, fol. 1 4: saec. viii. In the years 
following the French Revolution the manuscript treasures of 
the great ecclesiastical libraries in what is now southern Bavaria 
—St Emmeram at Regensburg, SS. Ulrich and Afra at Augsburg, 
SS. Mary and Corbinian at Freising—were all collected into the 
central library at Munich. Our MS belonged to Freising, and, 
as the hand is insular, it doubtless stands in some sort of 
connexion with the spread of English missions and missionaries 
in Central Germany—Mainz, Fulda, Wiirzburg, and so on— 
during the eighth century. 

2 codex Lugdunensis Sanctae Fidei, fol. 109 4: saec. ix ineunt. Now 
(according to Dr Burn) in the library of the Marist Fathers 
at Sainte-Foi-lés-Lyon, but originally presented to the cathedral 
church of St Stephen by Leidrat, Bishop of Lyons from 798 
to 814. The writing is an early, rather irregular, Caroline 
minuscule. 

The text of these four MSS I take from the beautiful photographic 
reproductions in Dr Burn’s Facsimiles of the Creeds from early manu- 
scripts (Henry Bradshaw Society, 1908) Plates xv-xxiv. The first 
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three are the earliest known MSS of the Quicumgue, and Dr Burn 
has placed scholars under a new obligation by enabling them to have 
secure access to such important texts. But the caution must be given 
that the transcriptions which face the photographs are not always or in 
all details correct. 


F codex Parisinus lat. 1451, fol. 7 4: saec. viii exeunt. From the 
monastery of St Maur-les-Fosses near Paris. 

7 codex Vaticanus Reginae 1127, fol. 11 a: saec. ix ineunt. The 
MS came into Queen Christina’s hands from the Petau family, 
and to them from the representatives of Jean du Tillet, bishop 
of Meaux. From a very early period it had been in Angouléme, 
and is often cited as codex Engolismensis. 

These two MSS represent the same collection of Canons, made in 
Gaul in the sixth century. 

L_ codex Vaticanus Palatinus lat. 574, fol. 146: saec. viii-ix. Came 
to the Vatican among the spoils of the Elector Palatine’s treasures 
at Heidelberg: to Heidelberg it had come from the great library 
of the neighbouring monastery of St Nazarius at Lorsch. A sister 
MS (now Gotha I 85) was at Murbach ; the collection of canons 
which is represented in both may have been made in the 
Rhineland. But in this case the Quicumgue is at the end of 
the Lorsch MS, outside the canonical collection proper: the 
Gotha MS does not contain it, so the librarian, Dr R. Ehwald, 
kindly informs me. 

Ῥ codex Parisinus lat. 13159, fol. 161 4: the first page, verses 1-12, 
is in a minuscule hand, the rest is uncial: if they are contem- 
porary, the date is probably early ninth, though the uncial hand 
might seem rather earlier, and the minuscule rather later. 

P, codex Parisinus lat. 4858, fol. 109 4: saec. ix ineunt. A fragment, 
containing only the first eleven verses of the Quicumgue. 

R_ codex Karoliruhensis Augiensis ccxxix, fol. 218 a: saec. viii-ix. 

» codex Karoliruhensis Augiensis xviii, fol. 15: saec. ix ineunt. 
Both these MSS came to Karlsruhe from Reichenau (Augia 
Maior): 7 is written by the hand of Reginbert, the well-known 
librarian of the monastery at Reichenau, but its text of the 
Quicumque is commonplace, and very inferior to the text of 
the other Reichenau MS, R. 

V_ codex Vaticanus lat. 82, fol. 242 4: saec. ix exeunt. 

The eight manuscripts F f L P P, R » V are described and collated 
from photographs, for the procuring of which I have to thank the 
unwearied kindness of M. Henry Omont of the Bibliothtque Nationale, 
Mgr G. Mercati of the Vatican library, and Dr A. Holder of the Grand- 
ducal library at Karlsruhe. 
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U_ codex Ultratraiectinus, fol. go ὁ : saec. ix ineunt. I have used the 

. facsimile edition of the Utrecht Psalter, published in 1873. 

X codex Parisinus lat. 3836, fol. 89: 5866. viii. A MS of Canons, 
copied from a Tréves book. The Creed is in our MS, and 
was in its exemplar, imperfect, and begins in the middle of 
verse 29 ‘domini nostri Iesu Christi’: but it is not only imper- 
fect, it is in verse 35 and from verse 37 onwards nothing but 
a paraphrase. I have collated it (so far as it gives a text and 
not a paraphrase) from the plate in the Palaeographical Society’s 
series, vol. III no, viii. 


II 
Introduction to the text. 


In attempting to restore as nearly as possible the original text of the 
Quicumque, I have of set purpose confined myself to a limited number 
of MSS. Speaking roughly, I have tried to obtain the evidence of all 
MSS earlier than the middle of the ninth century and of none that are 
later. No doubt it sometimes happens that an ancient type of text 
may be preserved nowhere but in some comparatively recent MS: 
thus, for instance, in a thirteenth-century Padua MS of the Quaestiones 
of Ambrosiaster Mr Souter found the solitary representative of a second 
branch of the MS tradition, and was able to supply from it at least one 
long passage absent from all the older MSS through the loss of a leaf 
in their archetype. But in the case of a document like the Qutcumgue, 
which from the ninth century onwards was being constantly copied, it 
seems to me highly probable that the impetus given to the use of the 
formulary in the Carolingian service-books coincided, if not with the 
production of an official edition, at any rate with the perpetuation of a 
particular type of text. Out of the twelve MSS (not counting fragments) 
which I have employed, there are some which seem to me to bear the 
mark of this sort of official patronage: they belong to great centres of 
the Carolingian revival, their text of the Quicumgue is carefully written 
and free from the grosser blunders which occasionally disfigure our 
older MSS, but in crucial variations they are, I think, almost always on 
the wrong side. Instances of such MSS would be the two which I have 
called 7 and r, the one presented by bishop Leidrat to his cathedral 
at Lyons before 814, the other written by Reginbert at Reichenau as 
a complete collection of Creeds and formularies somewhere between 
800 and 822: possibly also the two sister MSS, F and /, both written 
in France and both between the dates 795 and 825. 

Between any two critical texts of the Quicumgue there are bound to 
be some common alterations of the received text: and I find myself in 
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‘agreement with Dr Burn in reading in verse 19 ‘ et deum et dominum’, 


in verse 20 ‘tres deos aut dominos’, in verse 30 ‘et deus pariter et homo 
est’, in verse 31 ‘deus est .. . homo est’, in verse 35 ‘in carne... in 
deo’ ; in omitting in verse 38 ‘tertia die’, in verse 39 ‘dei’ and ‘ omnipo- 
tentis’ and also ‘est’, and further in verse 40 the conjunction in ‘qui vero 
mala’. Yet these readings, though they amount between them to a con- 
siderable total, do not by any means exhaust the list of the deviations from 
the ‘receptus’ which the testimony of the older MSS, and especially of the 
Bobbio MS (B), the oldest of them all, combines with internal evidence 
to recommend as genuine. Some of these restore a more archaic 
flavour to the language, such as ‘surrexit’ for ‘resurrexit’ in verse 38, 
and perhaps ‘rationabilis’ for ‘rationalis’ (which looks like a literary 
correction) in verses 32 and 37. ‘Sedit’ in verse 39 has for it an over- 
whelming preponderance of MS authority: ‘sedet,’ just like ‘tertia 
die resurrexit’ and ‘dei patris omnipotentis’, is an echo of the Creed. 
‘ Nisi quis’ in verses 2 and 42, a good Latin construction, was possibly 
altered to ‘nisi quisque’ by scribes anxious to add emphasis to the 
warning clauses. But the most extensive alteration which I have made 
is in the direction of omitting, generally on the authority of the Bobbio 
MS, with a varying amount of support from the rest, the conjunction 
and the substantive verb: several verses gain by this change a more 
forcible and antithetical, if less polished, setting. Thus in verses 8, 9, 
10, 13, 15, 17, I read ‘pater... filius... spiritus’, not ‘pater... 
filius ... et spiritus’: in verses 16 and 18, ‘unus deus,’ ‘ unus dominus’, 
rather than ‘unus est deus’, ‘unus est dominus’ (‘unus dominus est’ 
cod. C): in verse 25 (more doubtfully, because without the support 
of B) ‘in hac trinitate’ not ‘et in hae trinitate’, In verse 5, even 
with the support of B, I have not ventured to do more than replace 
‘persona’ within brackets in the second and third sub-clause. In 
verse 12 I have followed the sole authority of B—whose reading is on 
the lines of our Prayer Book rendering, though not identical with it— 
because the balance of the sentence is so much improved by the 
inversion of order ‘increati ... inmensi .. . inmensus . . . increatus’. 
On practically the same authority I have retained ‘minor patre’ in 
verse 33, where Burn, perhaps rightly, follows our other MSS in reading 
‘ minor patri’. 

Some of these alterations do not affect an English rendering: of 
those that do, I believe that I have everywhere accepted the reading 
which approved itself to the Archbishop’s Committee for the revision 
of the Prayer Book translation of the Quicumgue, with the two exceptions 
of the ‘et’ in verse 25, and of verse 40 where the ‘in corporibus suis’ 
of B (X) seems to me preferable to the ‘cum corporibus suis’ of the 
rest. 
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ΠῚ 
Abbreviations of the Nomina Sacra, 


In view of the present existence of an authoritative standard of 
comparison on this subject in Dr Traube’s great posthumous work, 
I have thought it worth while to put together all instances, occurring 
in those MSS of the Quicumque which I have consulted, of forms 
of abbreviation other than those which became regular in the 
Carolingian age. 

1. NOSTER. 

In verse 29 we have the words ‘domini nostri Iesu Christi’: in verse 
30 ‘dominus noster Iesus Christus’: in verse 38 ‘pro salute nostra’. 

a. In verse 29 the regular form ‘dni nmi ihi xpi’ is given by the 
manuscripts MF //PR»rV: the more exceptional usages are 

dNI- N -ihi xpi B 
dni ii iht xpi CLX 
di nostri ihi xpi ὕ. 
ὦ. In verse 30 the forms for the nominative are more diverse: beside 
the regular ‘dns ir ihs xps’ (C M/r V) we have 
dNS-N-ihsxps B 
dis nt ihs xps 
nrt ihs xps F 
dis noster ἴῃ xps LPRU. 

ὦ. In verse 38 ‘pro salute nostra’ is written in full by most of the 
older MSS, CM LR U: and this corresponds to the original cause of 
the abbreviation of the word ‘ noster’, which was doubtless due only to 
its connexion with the word ‘dominus’. Of the other MSS B has ‘pro 
salute -N~’, and F/7P V ‘pro salute nra’. 

2. OMNIPOTENS. 

In verses 13, 14 we have ‘omnipotens’ four times, ‘omnipotentes’ 
once: in verse 39 the inferior MSS give ‘dei patris omnipotentis’ 
instead of ‘ patris’. 

a. Our oldest MS B either writes the word in full (so in verse 13), 
or abbreviates by suspension, 7.¢. leaves out the whole of the end 
of the word : thus it gives verse 14 ‘et non tres omip sed unus omnip’. 
The only other instance of suspension in our MSS is in the Lyons 
MS 2 where the first hand apparently wrote ‘omp filius’, which 
a corrector has altered to the form used in the rest of the verse ‘omps’. 

6. Of the abbreviations by contraction—abbreviations, that is, in 
which the end of the word is preserved as well as the beginning 
and only the middle left out—the normal form is ‘omps’, found 
regularly in FfL/7, and sometimes in PUV. Rarer, and therefore 
more interesting, forms are the following :— 
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omips (nom. sing.), found in V twice in verse 13. 

omiptes (nom. pl.), found in V in verse 14. 

omipis (gen. sing.), found in V in verse 39. 

omnjs (nom. sing.), found in P once in verse 13, R once in verse 13. 

‘omnipotens’ for the nominative plural, found in C M? in verse 14, 
is presumably a common blunder of the two scribes: possibly M* was 
correcting the text to C or a relative of C. In neither MS is any sign 
of abbreviation given to the word. 

3. PLURAL OF DEUS, DOMINUS, SPIRITUS. 

The abbreviations of these words apply only in the original idea, 
as Dr Traube has taught us, to their use as sacred names, consequently 
only to the singular. The difference in this respect between early 
and Carolingian MSS is well brought out in the various verses of 
the Quicumque. 

a. In verse 16 all our MSS, except R (di. . . 45), give ‘dii... d5’. 
There was properly no abbreviation of the plural of ‘deus’. 

4. In verse 18 our three oldest MSS, BC M, give ‘domini.. . ἀπε᾽ : all 
others have dni... dns. In other words, the later MSS abbreviate the 
plural by false analogy with the singular. 

¢. In verse 20 half a dozen MSS, BC M L*/rU, give correctly ‘ deos 
aut dominos’. But besides that we have 

ἀξ aut dis F L* 
deosautdns /R 
deos aut dnods P 
dos aut ἀπο 

d. In verse 24 the MSS are practically unanimous for ‘tres sps’: 
and we must suppose that as the abbreviation for ‘ spiritus’ was invented 
later than those for ‘ deus’ and ‘ dominus’, the tradition of keeping the 
abbreviated use for the singular, that is for the Divine Person, had less 
strength. But the first hand of the Lorsch MS, L, distinguishes the 
plural by the abbreviation ‘ spus’. 


IV 
Titles of the Creed. 
In BMPP, there is no title. For the rest we have the following -— 
Fides sci athanassi episcopi alexandriae ς 


Incipit exemplar fidei catholicae sCi atanasi (atanasii F) epi alexan- 
drinae (-ne F) ecclesiae (ecclae 7) 
Incpt fides catholica beati atanasi epi L 
Fides sci athanasii epi alexandrini Z 
Fides catholica sti athanasii episcopi R 
Exemplar fidei catholicae sti athanasii epi r 
U 
V. 


Incipit fides catholicam 
Incipit fides catholica quam 505 athanasius dictavit 
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TEXT. 


*Quicumque vult salvus esse, ante omnia opus est ut teneat 
catholicam fidem: *quam nisi quis integram inviolatamque servaverit, 
absque dubio in aeternum peribit. 


3 Fides autem catholica haec est, ut unum deum in trinitate et 
trinitatem in unitate veneremur, ‘neque confundentes personas, neque 
substantiam separantes : 

alia est enim persona patris, alia [persona] filii, alia [persona] 
spiritus sancti; °sed patris et filii et spiritus sancti una est divinitas, 
aequalis gloria, coaeterna maiestas. 

7 qualis pater, talis filius, talis et spiritus sanctus : 

5 increatus pater, increatus filius, increatus spiritus sanctus ; ®inmen- 
sus pater, inmensus filius, inmensus spiritus sanctus ; * aeternus pater, 
aeternus filius, aeternus spiritus sanctus : 

“et tamen non tres aeterni, sed unus aeternus; ™sicut non tres 
increati nec tres inmensi, sed unus inmensus et unus increatus. 


1. ¢v esse salvus B 2. quis Β (¢f. vers. 42): quisque codd ceteri 
inviolabilemque C absque dubio: om P, ἦγ peribit in aeter- 
num CM 4. substantia C/L* P, 5. ¢ alia enim (alien... 


M*) est persona 2° ef 3° B: om codd cett __spiritus: praem et r 
6. sed. . . sancti: om per homocoteleuton B* est: om P 7. et: 
om PR 8. increatus spiritus BC 2 R: increatus et spiritus MF/L 
“#PP,rUV 9. inmensus spiritus BC ΜΖ R: inmensus et spiritus 


F/LAPP,rUV 10. aeternus spiritus BC M/R: aeternus 
(aeternum /) et spiritus F/LP,7U V et eternus et spiritus P ¢r vers. 
10 ante vv. 8,9 Ff 11. tamen: -en in rasura B aeterni : 
deficit abhinc cod P, 12, 13 (f. verss. 40, 41): in codice B (saltem 


in pictura phototypica) nonnulla sunt quae vel vix vel nullo modo legit 
possunt, ut in vers. 12 ati nec tres inmen; i” verss. 12, 13 increatus 
similiter omni ; én verss. 40, 41 rationem et qui bona; im vers. 41 ibunt 
in vitam 12. sicut: sic C nec: non C inmensus.. . 
increatus B: 27 increatus . . . inmensus codd cett 


1. ult C teneadf  chatolicam P 2. intigram B inuiuolatamq; B 
serverit /* dubio: duoC duvioR  eternum P 3. hec Pf _trinitatem: 
trinitate M (vel M?) PR veneramur C 4. confudentes B confundantes F 
§. personam R= spu P 6. fili vel fili B® (om B*) spu P dinitas P 
equalis M F P quoaeterna F P P, magestas FR lo. eternus 1° P 
eternus 3° MP 11. tres: πὶ. B eterni P eternus P 
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18 similiter omnipotens pater, omnipotens filius, omnipotens spiritus 
sanctus ; “et tamen non tres omnipotentes, sed unus omnipotens. 

ita deus pater, deus filius, deus spiritus sanctus ; “et tamen non 
tres dii, sed unus deus: 

"ita dominus pater, dominus filius, dominus spiritus sanctus ; 
%et tamen non tres domini, sed unus dominus : 

“quia sicut singillatim unamquamque personam et deum et 
dominum confiteri christiana veritate conpellimur, “ita tres deos 
aut dominos dicere catholica religione prohibemur. 

31: pater a nullo est factus nec creatus nec genitus: *filius a patre 
solo est, non factus nec creatus, sed genitus: ™ spiritus sanctus a patre 
et filio, non factus nec creatus nec genitus, sed procedens. 

* unus ergo pater, non tres patres ; unus filius, non tres filii; unus 
spiritus sanctus, non tres spiritus sancti. 

36 1ῃ hac trinitate nihil prius aut posterius, nihil maius aut minus, 
36 sed totae tres personae coaeternae sibi sunt et coaequales. 


13. omnipotens spiritus BC ML* ?R: omnipotens et spiritus F/L* 
“Pruv 14. tamen: om B 15. deus spiritus BCML* FPR: 
deus et spiritus F/L’ /* Pr UV 16. unus deus BC M*P R: unus 
est deus M*F/L/rU V 17. ita: +etC | dominus spiritus B C 
L* PR: dominus et spiritus MF/L?/* Pr UV 18, unus dominus 
ΒΕ": unus dominus est C unus est dominus MF/L/PR*sUV 
19. sicut: om P et deum et dominum Β L* (C*?): et dominum 
et deum C? ad deum et dominum M deum et dominum F/L*/PrU V 
deum hac (s¢ ac) dominum R 20. aut dominos BC/L/P +: aut 
tres dominss MFRUV dici 7 catholicam religionem R 
21. est: om αὶ 22, 23. a patre solo... a patre et filio non factus 
nec: in rasura M? (aliquid amplius praebuit M*) 22. solo est: 
solus R non: ΠΟ ΓΟ ΚΕ 23. non: necCR procedens : 
+ patri et filio coaeternus est B 24. unus 1°: +est MR 
unus 2°; + est R tres 2°: om /* sanctus : om P 25. in 
hac C: in hac enim M* et in hac enim M’sed in hac R et in hac 
BF/L/PrUV nihil 2°: +est M 


14. tris P omnipotentes : omnipotens C M? (iniunia M* apud Burn) omnipo- 
tentis F R 16, tres: τι. B 18, tres; “τι. B tris P Ig. unam quam 
gui ut vid C* unaquaeque L* unaquamque R persona R christiani M 
christiane P 20. tris P  dicire L relegione C M L?/ prohibimur L* 
23. procidensP 24. tristerP patrisR tres 2° ef 3°: 1B 25. ac F* 
26, tote Ff/PRUV tris P persone F f coeternae M r quoaeternae 
V quoaeterne P R quohaeterne F coaequalis L coequales M quoaequales f R 
quoequales P 
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” ita ut per omnia, sicut iam supra dictum est, et trinitas in unitate 
et unitas in trinitate veneranda sit. 
** qui vult ergo salvus esse, ita de trinitate sentiat. 


*Sed necessarium est ad aeternam salutem ut incarnationem 
quoque domini nostri Iesu Christi fideliter credat. 

est ergo fides recta ut credamus et confiteamur quia dominus 
noster Iesus Christus dei filius et deus pariter et homo est: 

*' deus est ex substantia patris ante saecula genitus, et homo est 
ex substantia matris in saeculo natus ; * perfectus deus, perfectus homo 
ex anima rationabili et humana carne subsistens; “aequalis patri 
secundum divinitatem, minor patre secundum humanitatem : 


27. supra: superius P* et 1°: om R et trinitas in unitate et 
unitas in trinitate: et trinitas in unitatem et unitas in trinitatem L* 
et unitas in trinitate in γασμγα ΜΗ et unitas in trinitate et trinitas in 
unitate / veneranda sit: veneremur R © 27, 28. et unitas in 
trinitate venerandi sit qui vult ergo salvus esse im rasura M? (aliquid 
amplius dederat M*, non tamen plenam ceterorum codicum lectionem) 
28. qui vult ergo: quicumque vult (e vers. 1) L*R esse: 66 P* é 
(s¢ est) ut vid P* 29. est: om P quoque : om L* 30. 
est: praem haec (e vers. 42) R et το ut M noster: om 
x dei filius : filius est dei R ; om L* et deus pariter et homo 
BCM: deus pariter et homo L* P* R X et deus et homo F deus et 
homo UV 30, 31. et homo est 1°... . saeculo natus: 
et homo * * * « * κ ( fortasse pariter) ex substantia matris (ceferis per 
homoeoteleuton omissis) M* et homo est deus ex substantia patris® in 
saeculo natus M?; /itteram h non hoc significare (ut censet qui apud 
Burn Facsimiles of the Creeds Plate xxi textum descripsit) sed potius 
codicis defectum intimare puto 31. deus est... natus: in rasura(sed 
manu prima) X est 19: om R ex...ex: de...deX ante 
saecula genitus et: om B*, supplet in margine B* ( picturam phototypicam 
apud Burn Plate xxiii accuratius examinanti certae sunt vocabuli et 
reliquiae : errore omisit qui 6 regione textum descripsit) est 2°: omRX 
in saeculum L R in saecula P_natus : genitus C 32. perfectus deus : 
tr post aeq. patri (vers. 33) C —_— perfectus deus homo (om perfectus 2°) 
M* perfectus perfectus homo (0m deus) M’ __rationabili BCMX 
(ff. vers. 37): rationali (-ale L**“* P*) F/LZPRrUV 33- minor 
«ον humanitatem : om per homoeoteleuton C minor patre B V***? ; 
minor patri MF /L*/P R?7 U minor patris L? R* 


29. eternam P aeterna R incarnatione ἢ 30. confitemurX 32. umana 
F hummana X* 33. equalis F P patris R* secundum 1°: sedum 
F saecundum X patris R* L? 
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* qui licet deus sit et homo, non duo tamen sed unus est Christus ; 
*unus autem non conversione divinitatis in carne, sed adsumptione 
humanitatis in deo; “unus omnino non confusione substantiae, sed 
unitate personae. *’ nam sicut anima rationabilis et caro unus est homo, 
ita deus et homo unus est Christus : 

**qui passus est pro salute nostra, discendit ad inferos, surrexit 
a mortuis, *ascendit ad caelos, sedit ad dexteram patris, inde venturus 
iudicare vivos et mortuos. 

“ad cuius adventum omnes homines resurgere habent in cor- 
poribus suis, et reddituri sunt de factis propriis rationem; “et qui 
bona egerunt ibunt in vitam aeternam, qui mala in ignem aeternum. 


44. qui: quiaM et: omX #¢rnontamenduoC(M) christus: 
deus (ds) C M* 35. unus autem: una Βα non: om M(¢. vers. 36) 
conversatione B* C M* in carne... indeo BCMF/PU X: in car- 
nem...in deo L?/ in carne ...in deum Rin carnem...in deum L* r V 
36. non: in Μ᾽ v.35) unitate: unitatis F f unitatem X ; om /* 
personae: om V" (corr m 2) 37. rationabilis ΒΜ (¢f. vers. 32) : 
rationals CFf/L/PRrUV est 2°: om C 38. inferos: in- 
ferna C* (corr ut vid m p) surrexit B FfL* R: resurrexit C L*/P et 
resurrexit M tertia die resurrexit » Ὁ V (P*?) 39. ascendit: +ad 
inferos et resurrexit (fer homoeoteleuton verborum discendit ef ascendit) 
Μη, sed corrmp incaelosM_ sedit BCMFL/PRU: sedet/rV 
ad dextera F patris BC L*: dei patris omnipotentis MF/L?/ 
PRrUV inde , .. mortuos: om L*, supplet ad calcem paginae ΤΆ 
inde venturus: +est CRV εἴ: acBR 4Ὅ0. #& habent resurgere 
omnes homines C M in corporibus suis B (in suis corporibus X) : 
cum corporibus suis codd cett 40, 41. de codice B vide supra ad wv. 
12, 13 41. qui bona egerunt ibunt in vitam aeternam : procedent 
qui bona fecerunt in resurrectionem vitae f qui bona egerunt ibunt in 
vitam aeternam fecerunt in resurrectionem vitae F (unde conicias arche- 
typum codicum F f nonnisi fecerunt in resurrectionem vitae praecbuisse, 
veligua verba egerunt ibunt in vitam aeternam correctorem aliquem in 
margine archetypi codicis Ἐ adposuisse) qui mala BC P(X): nam 
qui mala (fer dittographiam post aeternam?) M et qui mala L*/U qui 
vero mala F/L* V r qui autem mala R 


35. conversionem L divinitate M* divinitates γῇ adsumptionem f L 
adsumptionis ut vid F* adsuptione P humnitatis B* (sed corr m p) umanitatis F 
36. unitatem X persone F/RV 38. salutae M salutem R saluta U di- 
scendit BCMLR: descendit//PrU V descendet F _inferus P 49. ad: aR 
omnis P* _propris C 41. aegerunt 1,  hibuntl in vitam eternam 
in ignem eternam M 
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“ Haec est fides catholica: quam nisi quis fideliter firmiterque 
crediderit, salvus esse non poterit. 


42. haec est: +ergo (e vers. 30) R, autem (e vers. 3) V fides : 
bisF = quis CM (¢. vers. 2): quisque BFf/L7PRrUV ac (hac 
L) firmiterque L 7? 


EXPLICIT F FINIT P: mthil habent codices ceteri. 


42. chatholica FfchatolicaP _fidiliter 1, _—firmiterquae F credediret L* 


Postscript.—After the apparatus above printed was complete, I learnt, 
through the kind offices of Dom Germain Morin, of three new early 
authorities for the text : and though it was too late for me to employ 
them, I mention them here as an aid to future enquirers. (1) Colmar 39 
(from Murbach), fol. 29 4: saec. viii exeunt. Like the Paris MS cited 
above as X, this is a paraphrase rather than a text. See Morin in Revue 
Bénédictine xxii (1905), p. 508. In verse 25 this MS supports the read- 
ing adopted by me on the sole authority of C ‘In hac trinitate’. (2) 
Schlesstadt 2 : saec ix : ‘ Incipit fides catholica sancti Atanasii episcopi ’. 
Morin, Joc. cit. p. 510. (3) Munich 6330 (from Freising), fol. 53 4: saec. 
viii exeunt. 

Once more my grateful thanks are due to the Rev. C. Jenkins, 
Archbishop’s Librarian at Lambeth, for relieving me of most of the 
unattractive task of verifying the apparatus. 

I ought to have made it clear above that the arrangement by para- 
graphs is my own, and does not represent the MSS. 


C. H. Turner. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE PERAEAN MINISTRY: A REPLY. 


THE interesting paper of the Bishop of Barrow in the January 
number of this JourNAL called Zhe Peracan Ministry raises some 
questions about the Gospel history, to which I am in duty bound to 
reply. Dr West-Watson, in fact, criticizes a theory of my own and puts 
another in its place: the main object of this paper is to consider what 
the Bishop’s theory involves. 

But first let me make a very few remarks upon my own theory, or 
rather conjecture, that St Luke may after all be historically accurate in 
bringing our Lord from Galilee to His final Passover at Jerusalem 
through Samaritan country without crossing the Jordan at all. I want 
to draw a distinction between defending this conjecture, and attacking 
Dr West-Watson’s theory that Mk. ix 3o-xi 1 is a description of 
two or three separate journeys, separated by visits to Jerusalem. 
Neither my conjecture nor Dr West-Watson’s theory lies on the sur- 
face of the Marcan narrative ; but whereas I still think that my con- 
jecture can be read into the Marcan narrative without doing violence to 
it, I think that the Bishop’s theory does do violence to the Marcan 
narrative. If the Bishop’s theory be historically true, it means that the 
narrative in Mark is worthless as an authority for reconstructing the 
course of events. 

I have little to add in defence of my own theory beyond what is set 
down in my book.’ It may, however, be remarked that πέραν is else- 
where used in Mark of the side opposite 20 the narrator, so that whereas 
in Mk. v 1 εἰς τὸ πέραν means the east side of the Sea of Galilee, in 
Mk. v 21 it means the west side. As for the internal textual probabili- 
ties in Mk. x 1, whether we are to read τὰ ὅρια τῆς Ἰουδαίας καὶ πέραν 
τοῦ Ἰορδάνου with & B or to drop the καί with D and other good Greek 
MSS, and with the Latin and Syriac versions, I should have thought 
that the presence of καί in ἐξ B was quite easy to explain. Surely ‘the 
borders of Judaea beyond Jordan’ is geographically a difficult phrase ; 
and though I should not be so very much surprised in finding ‘a care- 
less error’ of this magnitude in & B, I think it far more likely that their 
inserted καί is a clever emendation of the Western text than a mere 
piece of carelessness. The text of δὲ Β at this point is not free from 
suspicion otherwise. Is it not likely that the hand which inserted καὶ 
in ver. τ also inserted προσελθόντες Φαρισαῖοι in ver. 2? 

At the same time I am quite willing to admit that the section Mk. 

1 Gospel History and its Transmission pp. 96, 97, note. 
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X I-31 may very well refer to incidents during a more or less leisurely 
journey through part of ‘ Peraea’, or to a short stay in that region. The 
inadmissible Byzantine text, which has εἰς τὰ ὅρια τῆς Ἰουδαίας διὰ τοῦ 
πέραν τοῦ Ἰορδάνου, definitely implies a journey fo Judaea via Peraea, 
but the text of & B (i.e. καί instead of διὰ rod) rather suggests a journey 
to Peraea via ‘ the borders of Judaea’. This might of course be com- 
bined with the Lucan route by supposing that our Lord came through 
Samaritan territory to Jericho, and crossed the Jordan by the fords 
there, returning presently to the same place, or that He crossed further 
north, nearer Scythopolis, having only skirted the country of the 
Samaritans. The summary fashion in which St Mark brings his dramatis 
personae from one scene to another makes all these routes possible, and 
any particular one of them conjectural. 

But whatever the route may have been, and whatever halts may have 
been made upon the road, it is to me impossible to believe that ΜΚ. ix 
30-xi 1 is not intended to describe a practically continuous journey 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, the journey so dramatically announced in 
ΜΚ. viii 31 ff. Let us look at the actual links. Mark says :— 

Mk. ix 30 ‘And from thence(i.e. from the scene of the Transfigura- 

tion and the first announcement of the Passion) they 
31 went forth and journeyed through Galilee, and He 
would not that any should know, for He was teaching 
His disciples and saying to them, “ The Son of Man is 
33 ~betrayed”, &c. .. . And they came to Capernaum, and 
in the house He asked them, “ What did ye dispute on 
the way?”... 
ΧΙ ‘ And from thence He arose and cometh into the bor 
ders of Judaea [and] beyond Jordan, and crowds journey 
together again to Him, and as He was wont He was 
2 ff teaching them again, A question is asked about Divorce 
and in the house (ver. 10) the disciples are further 
17 ff instructed. Children are brought to Jesus. And as He 
was journeying on the way the Rich Young Man came up. 
323. ‘Now they were in the way going up to Jerusalem ; 
and Jesus was going before them and they were in great 
excitement, but some as they followed were afraid. And 
taking the Twelve aside again He began to say to them 
33 what was about to befall Him: “Lo, we go up to 
46 Jerusalem, and the Son of Man is betrayed,” &c. And 
they came to Jericho, And as He was going forth from 
47ff Jericho Bartimaeus was healed, and he was following 
Him in the way. 
xi 1 ‘ And when they draw nigh to Jerusalem...’ 
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This is surely ‘a coherent and reasonable account’ of a journey 
to Jerusalem. Dr West-Watson calls Joh. vii-xii ‘a coherent and 
reasonable account of a winter season devoted to a last attempt to win 
over the heart of the Jewish nation’, according to which Jesus went to 
Jerusalem soon after Tabernacles in the autumn, and again at the 
Dedication Feast in December. Then He retires to Peraea, leaving 
it for yet another visit to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, when 
Lazarus is raised at Bethany, a visit followed by another retirement 
‘into the country near the desert’ (Joh. xi 54), which lasts till the 
final entry. No doubt ‘ Mark’ and ‘John’ are more or less coherent 
with themselves. But can it reasonably be asserted that they are 
coherent with each other? If Joh. vii—xii gives the historical sequence 
of events, is it not playing with words to say of the Marcan narrative, 
as Dr West-Watson does (p. 272): ‘St Peter, remembering that in 
that winter of rapid movements, Judaea was first visited, may have 
expressed the events compendiously.’ If Joh. vii—xii gives the historical 
sequence of events and Mk. ix 30-xi 1 preserves St Peter’s reminiscences, 
then it would be better to assert that St Peter had forgotten all about it. 
I cannot understand how any one in the same page on which he dis- 
cusses the reasons that may have led St Peter to leave the story of 
Lazarus untold can nevertheless say, ‘St Peter’s chief interest was 
evidently in our Lord’s miracles’ (p. 273). And it is beside the 
point to suggest that perhaps St Peter was not present at the raising 
of Lazarus. ‘On such a perilous expedition, our Lord may well have 
taken with Him only one or two personal companions, among them 
Thomas. A small party would be less likely to attract hostile notice.’ 
Here is rationalism indeed! And is it so certain that ‘St Peter’ in 
the Gospel of Mark only relates what he himself saw? Was he present 
at the Baptism in Jordan, or at the Temptation in the Wilderness? Or 
at the execution of John the Baptist? Was the execution of the 
Baptist ‘one of the turning-points in his own faith’, which we are to 
suppose he ‘ pressed in his preaching’? 

The discrepancy between the course of events as narrated by ‘ Mark’ 
and by ‘ John’ is too deep to be bridged over by well-chosen phrases. 

In conclusion I must demur to Dr West-Watson’s statement that 
‘ value is put nowadays on the Marcan account’ because it is ‘ vivid and 
practical’ (p. 273). ‘The Marcan account, of course, is often vivid, and 
some of the vivid touches may very well be held to suggest that the 
narrative is based on the reminiscences of an eyewitness. But this is 
not the fundamental thing. The Gospel according to Mark has won 

1 ‘Ephraim’ apparently is somewhere near Bethel. If Mk. x 32 describes, as 


the Bishop suggests, the last journey to Jerusalem from the city Ephraim (p. 272), 
what brings the company to Jericho (ver. 46) ? 
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its way to recognition by modern historical students as a document of 
first-rate importance for two reasons. The first is, that literary analysis 
shews that it forms the base and foundation of the Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, works which themselves belong to a very early stage of 
Christianity, so that any document upon which they are founded must 
be in still closer contact with the underlying historical facts. The 
second is, that the Gospel of Mark, while in many ways out of touch 
with the interests and the tendencies of the Church in the second 
century, is permeated by ideas and expectations that belong to the first 
century. It is coloured by Jewish apocalyptic expectations ; it is not 
coloured by the presuppositions and philosophizings of later Christian 
theology. The problem is, how such a work could survive at all. If 
we must add to the problem the supposition that the actual course of 
events at all resembled what is narrated in the Fourth Gospel, it becomes 
impossible to imagine how St Mark’s Gospel ever came to be composed. 
What on the other hand the Fourth Gospel signified for the generation 
in which it was written may be seen in Dr Inge’s contribution to 
Cambridge Biblical Essays. 
Ε, C. Burkitt. 


PSALM LXVIII EXURGAT DEUS. 


In attempting to determine the date and purport of this ode, of which 
Dr Cheyne once remarked, with entire truth, that ‘there is no greater in 
Hebrew literature’, our first consideration must, of course, be the in- 
ternal evidence of the Psalm itself. The clue afforded by this evidence 
appears to me to be stronger than is the case with most other Psalms. 
Indeed, to my mind it is decisive. 

The author is profoundly acquainted with the earlier literature of his 
people ; but his piece is no mere cento of borrowed phrases, no mere 
poetical exercise or scholar’s ingenious imitation of an ancient model. 
In spite of repeated echoes of the voices of the past, the whole is 
unquestionably inspired by the rush and stir of contemporary life. 

It will be admitted that the Hebrew Scriptures alone have not sup- 
plied any sufficient explanation of this ode; for, upon any natural 
construction, it contains references to incidents certainly historical, about 
which those Scriptures are as certainly silent. If we had only to deal 
with obvious poetical allusions to the great Deliverances of the past, 
such as the {Exodus and the passage of the Red Sea, or Joshua’s 
victories, or the triumph of Deborah and Barak, or the conquests of 
David, we might well despair of ascertaining the age, occasion, and real 
significance of this noble hymn. Fortunately, when every allowance 
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has been made for the manifold corruptions of the text, due in part to 
the fact that the key to the import of the whole was lost within a genera- 
tion or two after its composition, passages still remain which present 
insuperable obstacles to any interpretation which would reduce a magni- 
ficent Psalm of Thanksgiving to a catena of pious platitudes, and 
generalize the language of it to the point of sheer vacuity. 


The Lord said, ‘From Bashan will I bring back,— 
I will bring back from Salmon my people!’ 


(That thou mightest bathe thy foot in the blood of thine enemies,— 
That the tongue of thy dogs might be reddened therefrom.) 


Why ‘from Bashan’, if the reference be not historical? The poet 
clearly ascribes to the divine Will and Agency an actual restoration of 
God’s people, or a substantial part of them, from the land east of the 
Jordan to Judea; just as the Prophets of the Exile ascribed to the 
same high Will and Activity the Restoration from Babylon. And it is 
no peaceful Return that is thus commemorated, but one achieved by 
force of arms and the fruit of a fierce and vengeful warfare. It is true, 
indeed, that the Hebrew Canon gives no hint of events which could 
fairly be described as a Return of Jewish exiles from Bashan. But the 
long-slighted volume of the Deutero-canonical books has preserved an 
account which seems to chronicle in plain prose the series of events of 
which the psalm is a lyrical record. The First Book of Maccabees tells 
how the heroic Judas, after rebuilding and dedicating the altar and the 
sanctuary of Zion, sent his brother Simon with a force of 3,000 men to 
the rescue of their brethren in Galilee, who were threatened with exter- 
mination by their heathen neighbours ; while he himself and Jonathan 
headed a more arduous expedition, marching to the deliverance of the 
Jews in ‘the land of Gilead’. There they stormed city after city, put- 
ting all the males to the sword. Bozrah, Ashtaroth-Karnaim, and other 
strong places fell; and then ‘Judas gathered together all Israel, them 
that were in the land of Gilead, from the least unto the greatest, and their 
wives, and their children, and their stuff, an exceeding great army, that 
they might come into the land of Judah’ (τ Macc. v 45). 

Thus did the Lord ‘bring back’ (2,wx ; the proper term for restora- 
tion from exile) His people from ‘ Bashan’; and thus was Judah’s foot 
bathed in the blood of his ruthless enemies, who had conspired to 
‘destroy’ him (τοῦ ἐξᾶραι αὐτούς, 1 Macc. v 9). Indeed, if we have 
rightly divined the occasion of the Psalm, it is worth while to point out 
what may perhaps be called an undesigned coincidence between the 
narrative in 1 Macc. v and these verses of the psalm. For, according 
to the history, when Judas was leading the rescued Jews of Gilead 
(‘ Bashan ’) back to the homeland of Judea, the city of Ephron, a strong 
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place on the way, refused him passage. Whereupon, Judas stormed 
the town and razed it to the ground, and ‘ passed through the city over 
them that were slain’ (ἐπάνω τῶν ἀπεκταμμένων, τ Macc. v 51); that is, 
walking over and treading underfoot the bleeding bodies of the dead 
and dying, and thus washing his foot in blood, as the psalm puts it, in 
somewhat more than a metaphorical sense. Even the hideous detail of 
the dogs lapping the blood might also be fact; as doubtless the 
numerous families of Gileadite refugees did not leave their dogs behind 
them. There would be plenty of these animals in the ‘ exceeding great 
host’ (παρεμβολὴν μεγάλην σφόδρα = IND 133 Mn, Gen. 1 9) of the 
returning exiles. The episode in Maccabees ends with the record of 
a solemn Service of Thanksgiving at Jerusalem, when ‘ they went up to 
mount Sion with gladness and rejoicing, and offered whole burnt offer- 
ings, because not so much as one of them was slain until they returned 
in peace’ (1 Macc. v 54). This epilogue of the history might well 
serve as a prologue to the psalm, with the language of which it in part 
coincides (see Stanzas i and vi). It is, in fact, quite likely that our 
Psalm, or the first draft of it, was the hymn composed for the festal 
Service on this occasion (cf. 1 Macc. iv 24). A detailed analysis and 
criticism of the text of this great ode will, I think, go far to establish 
this theory of its origin and historical relations. 

Some may perhaps object that this view dwarfs the significance of the 
psalm. ‘Truth, however, is careless of consequences. And let those who 
think the Maccabean age of little account in the history of Redemption 
remember that, without it, the age of Christ and Paul and John would 
have been impossible. Protestant dogmatism has come to reject a good 
deal besides the so-called Apocryphal portions of the elder Canon ; but 
let a candid mind once perceive the fact that no less important a part 
of that Canon than Psalm Ixviii actually commemorates an episode of 
Maccabean history, and for that mind the supposed distinction between, 
say, Chronicles and Maccabees, must tend to vanish away. 


Textual Analysis and Criticism. 


Stanza i. The psalm opens with the martial prayer said to have been 
uttered by Moses, whenever the Ark of Jahwah ‘set forward’ at the 
head of the hosts of Israel while journeying through the wilderness 
(Num. x 35). Only a slight alteration was needed to adapt the spirited 
words of a virtual war-cry to the purpose of the poet. 


God ariseth—His foes disperse, 
And His enemies flee before Him! 


That is to say, When God ariseth, &c., or Let God but arise, &c. It is 
VOL. XI. Ee 
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what always happens, and has happened on the present occasion. To 
this echo of the past the singer adds in the same strain :— 


Like the driving of smoke they are driven ; 
Like the melting of wax before fire, 
The Wiched perish before God! 


We have pointed 97373 and read 733, after LXX. This makes sense, 
but is hardly so effective as the suspense of the verb until the third 
line :— 

Like the driving of smoke before wind,— 

Like the melting of wax before fire,— 

The Wicked perish before God! 


may conceal ΠῚ 59), defore wind. 


But the Righteous rejoice before God,— 
They exult and are glad with rejoicing! 


The first line is unmetrical in M.T. We have transferred wby' to 1. 2 
(so Kittel). The couplet refers to the joyous festivals of national Thanks- 
giving for Victory, such as Judas celebrated on his safe return from the 
expedition of rescue to the ‘land of Gilead’, when ‘they went up to 
mount Sion with gladness and rejoicing, and offered whole burnt 
offerings’ (1 Macc. v 54). Cf. 2 Macc. x 38 and Rawlinson’s note : 
‘A formal service of thanksgiving, like a modern Ze Deum after 
a victory, seems to be intended.’ 
Stanza ii. 

Sing ye to God, hymn ye His Name! 

Acclaim Him who rideth through the deserts / 

Praise ye His Name, and exult before Him! 


Here, in 1. 2, we have read for 29  Samech and He might 
be confused in the old writing, and parallelism seems to demand a term 
denoting praise. Otherwise, Make a highway for the Rider in the 
deserts would agree with Isa. xl 3; lvii 14; Ixii 10; and might refer to 
preparing the way for Jahwah’s triumphal progress to the Temple with 
the warriors of Israel. But, further, it is a nice question whether, in the 
light of ver. 33 (‘rideth upon the heavens’) and Isa. xix 1 ; Ps. civ 3, 
we ought not to read miay3 (Kittel) or even pp nya ‘on the clouds’ 
(Isa. v 30), instead of many3. If we do, Make ye a highway for the 
Rider on the clouds/ seems incongruous in an address to mortals. 
Upon the whole, I prefer to retain M.T., as a possible allusion to the 
march of Judas through the desert (1 Macc. v 24, 28). See the note on 
Stanza iii, where we have a similar allusion. 

In 1. 3, M.T.—which can only mean Jn Jah consists His Name, and 
exult ye before Him /—violates the parallelism and is poor sense in the 
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context. Read ὙΠ (Ps. cvii 1) for m3, as parallel to $n; cf. Ps. xxxv 
18; xliv 8; xcix 3; or else 1393, Bless ye / (K.). 

The Father of Orphans and the Judge of Widows 

Is God in His holy Habitation 


(i.e. Heaven, Deut. xxvi 15) ; especially of the orphans and widows of 
those who had been slain in the persecution instituted by Antiochus 
Epiphanes, and of those massacred afterwards in ‘the land of Tubias’ 
or Tob (1 Macc. v 13), a district of the old Bashan, whose deaths Judas 
avenged. 

*Tis God who settleth the solitary in a home,— 


viz. such ‘lone ones’ (O""'m, Ps. xxv 16) as the widows and orphans 
just mentioned. But perhaps we should read ὩΣ) 2wo for wD 
pn ; thus getting the sense 

’Tis God who bringeth the banished ones home again ;— 


as Judas brought them all safely back from beyond the Jordan. 

The general sense of the next line is clear. It is: Who setteth 
prisoners at liberty. The text is sound so far as regards D"'DN NSD, 
who maketh prisoners go out ; and to complete the sense, we should 
expect from prison, or some poetical equivalent, 8. g. from darkness, to 
follow ; see Ps. cvii 10, 14; cxlii 8; Isa. xlii 7. But what are we to 
make of info prosperity (m"wN23 ; perhaps rather prosperously)? The 
Heb. word is probably corrupt ; and it seems plausible to read n7apND, 
out of the strongholds ox castles (Ps. xviii 45) or dungeons (plur. of Ὁ ?) 
of the heathen. Beth and Mem are often confused in MSS, and 15 may 
represent a broken ©. Similarly, w may have originated in a broken or 
partially faded 3D (1t'). 

Thus we get the line :— 


Who bringeth the prisoners out of the dungeons (or castles). 


This may very naturally refer to Jewish captives delivered from slavery 
by the arms of Maccabaeus and his brethren. The passage (1 Macc. v 
13) which relates the slaughter of the Jews of Tob, expressly mentions 
the captivity of their wives and children. Among the great bodies of 
Israelites removed from Galilee and Gilead by Simon and Judas, there 
would doubtless be not a few individuals escaped from Gentile slavery. 
The fact may be vividly illustrated from 1 Macc. iii 41, where the slave- 
dealers are said to have joined the camp of the Syrians at Emmaus, 
bringing with them much money and fefters, in anticipation of the 
defeat of Judas, and in readiness to purchase and secure the prisoners: 
(Cf. 2 Mace. viii το, 11.) 

The closing line of the stanza might be rendered : But (or Only) the 
rebellious abide in a scorched land. As pointed out by Dr Kirkpatrick, 

Ee2 
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the term nD denotes, not the heathen (D'yws, ver. 2), but refrac- 
tory Israelites (cf. the use of the word in Deut. xxi 18, 20 ; Ps. lxxviii 8). 
In our view, then, they will be the Jewish renegades, who were in 
sympathy with the Hellenizing policy of Antiochus Epiphanes, and, as 
such, were the bitterest enemies of the Hasmonean patriots. If ΠΥ, 
* scorched ground’, or more lit. dazzling or glaring land (cf. nny, Ezek. 
xxiv 7, 8), be correct, the line may refer to the fact that these apostates 
sought refuge in the desert from the sword of Judas. In their life-and- 
death struggle for hearth and altar, the Chasidim, or ‘Pious’, could 
afford no compromise with the opposing forces of the ‘ Lawless ’ (ἄνομοι) 
and the ‘ Ungodly’ (ἀσεβεῖς), but did their utmost to exterminate them 
(cf. 1 Macc. i 43, 52; ii 23; iii 5,6, 8). Possibly also it is meant that 
not all the Jews of ‘ Bashan’ cared to return with Judas ; some (viz. the 
Hellenizers among them) preferring the glaring rocks (or the ‘ moral 
desert’) of the Haurn to the hills of the Judean homeland. The 
rendering, however, which we find in LXX and Syr., ‘in graves’ (ἐν 
ταφοῖς = Jian Kad), appears to favour a reading ὉΠ, ‘keeps’ or 
central towers of fortresses ; cf. Judges ix 46; 1 Sam. xiii 6. The line 
will then be :— 


Only the Renegades abide in the holds ; 


a reference to the occupation of the citadel of Jerusalem and similar 
strong places by the ‘ ungodly’ and ‘ deserters’. It is expressly recorded 
that these were confined by Judas to their refuges and not allowed to 
go abroad into the country (ἀνεστάλησαν τοῦ πορευθῆναι εἰς χώραν, 
t Macc. vii 24). See also 1 Macc. xiii 49 ff. (the reduction of the 
citadel of Jerusalem by Simon, after it had so long been a thorn in the 
side of the Chasidim). 

Stanza iii. We have here another coincidence with the narrative of 
Maccabees describing the relief-expedition of Judas to Gilead. 


O God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy people,— 
When Thou marchedst through the wilderness,— 

The earth did quake, the heavens also dropped 

At the Presence of God, the God of Israel! 


The Psalmist, while borrowing almost word for word from Deborah's 
great Song of Triumph (Judges v 4, 5), makes one or two changes 
which, upon our view of the matter, are neither capricious nor void of 
significance. 

In 1 Macc. v 24, 28 we are told that ‘Judas Maccabaeus and his 
brother Jonathan passed over Jordan, and went three days’ journey in 
the wilderness. . . . And Judas and his army turned suddenly dy the way 
of the wilderness unto Bosora’ (Bozrah). Therefore, instead of going 
forth ‘from Seir’ and marching ‘from the field of Edom’, Jahwah goes 
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forth ‘before His people’ and marches at their head ‘through the 
wilderness’, leading them on to victory as in the days of old. (pows 
is in LXX τὴν ἔρημον ; cf. 1 Macc. l.c. ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ . .. εἰς τὴν ἔρημον.) 
As it stands in M.T., the second distich is completely unmetrical. 
I have omitted the first ond ‘9m and the obvious gloss ‘> m 
(= ‘ This refers to the Theophany at Mount Sinai’), already inserted in 
the text of Judges v, but probably not adopted by the Psalmist, who has 
altered the references to Seir and Edom. Some scribe, who remem- 
bered it in the ancient ode, has added it here. (It is possible that the 
couplet :— 
DD ἮΝ 
has fallen out of M.T.; but 1502 nny is perhaps a sufficient link with 
what follows). 


Abundant rain Thou sendest down, O God! 

And for the pastures of Thine Heritage Thou didst prepare it! 
The hapless hath settled therein ; 

Thou providest in Thy goodness for the oppressed, O God! 


The first couplet, at any rate, is a natural continuation of the state- 
ment that ‘the Heavens dropped,—(the Clouds also dropped water )’ ; 
the general sense being that the God of the storm is also the God of the 
fertilizing rain (Amos iv 7), so necessaty to the parched hill-country of 
Judea. But we may also recognize something more in the verse, and 
indeed an apparent note of time; for according to 2 Macc. xii 31, 
Judas returned from the expedition to Gilead (‘ Bashan’) just before 
the Feast of Weeks or Pentecost. He may therefore probably have 
started during the prevalence of the latter or spring rains in the previous 
April ; which would at least explain why the poet makes so much of 
the rain. 

In the first line ἢ) may mean shake(d)st out, sifte(d)st, or sprinkle(d)st; 
but the more usual wn (Ezek. xxxiv 26; Joel ii 23) seems preferable with 
Dwi, which implies rather a steady downponr, as in the rainy season. 
In line 2 read: ἽΠΟΓΣ meds; cf. oon, Ps. cxlvii 8. 
We might also suggest mn32"n for the verb, which would give the sense 
And the pastures of Thy domain Thou madest shout for joy! (cf. Ps. xv 
9,14). In the second distich we have substituted nabn, wretched, for 
yn (corrupted from on ?): see Ps, x 8, where, as here, ‘2p follows as 
the parallel expression. The settlers so described may very well be the 
great body of refugees whom Judas Maccabaeus led back from ‘ Bashan’ 
to Judea. (If mn is ever equivalent to Ar. |<<», tribe, ‘such a kindred 
group [of clans] as was guided in war and on the march by one chief, 


migrating together, and forming generally a single settlement’ [W. R. 
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Smith quoted by Kirkpatrick], it would not be unsuitable here. Cf. 
2 Sam. xxiii 13 and Ps. Ixxiv 19.) 

Stanza iv. However obscure in other respects the poet’s language 
may appear to be, it is at least evident that he is here describing a signal 
victory much nearer to his own day than the times of Joshua or the 
Judges. 


The Lord giveth the word (i.e. tidings or message) ; 
The women who publish it are a great army :— 

‘ Kings of armies are flying, flying ; 

And the Lady of the House shall divide the spoil!’ 


Instead of “Hx, word, tidings (= 135 in prose)—which would seem 
to suggest the well-known classical idea that Rumour is of Divine origin 
—I am inclined to read either "wx, /uck, success (Gen. xxx 13), since W 
may be confused with “ ; or 33, strength, victory. (The final 7 may 
have fallen out before nimwann.) Or, instead of “px jn’, we might 
restore "123m, playeth the warrior or sheweth Himself mighty: cf. Isa, 
xlii 13 ; Exod. xv 3. We should then have for the first distich :— 


The Lord giveth victory (or is victorious) ; 
The women who tell the good news are a great army. 


The ‘women who tell the glad news’ (cf. Isa. xl 9) may be a touch 
partly reminiscent of Judges iv 22, where a woman announces the death 
of Sisera to Barak (instead of one woman, on the present occasion there 
is a ‘great army’); partly, perhaps, of Miriam and the women singing 
and dancing at the Red Sea (Exod. xv 20). But the poet may really 
mean the women of Galilee, rescued by the prowess of Simon, and 
those of ‘ Bashan’ who had been saved by Judas ; the latter forming 
part of ‘an exceeding great army’ (1 Macc. v 23, 45). The peculiar 
phrase ‘kings of armies’ is probably no more than a grandiose expres- 
sion for commanders, mighty captains of war. Cf. 1 Macc. ii 48 ; iii 7. 
Apparently, Judges v 19 suggested the phrase to the psalmist ; and the 
last line of the stanza seems to echo Judges v 30, where the mother of 
Sisera speaks of her share in the spoil taken by her son. I have pointed 
ΤῸ = M82, the Beauty (cf. Jer. vi 2). Otherwise, we might restore 
nbys ; see 1 Kings xvii 17 (‘the mistress of the house’). The Book of 
Maccabees often refers to the spoil taken by Judas (see 1 Macc. vi 6, 
and the passages cited below). ' 
The poet (or some one else) now asks a rhetorical question of the 
victorious warriors of Israel; a question which is partly reminiscent of 
Deborah’s sarcastic interrogation of the slothful Reubenites (Judges v 16), 
partly of the disparaging description of Issachar in the Blessing of Jacob 
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(Gen. xlix 15). Keeping M.T., except in the closing line, we might 
translate :— 

Did ye ‘lie idle between the twi-folds’, 

(O ye Wings of the Dove that is decked with silver, 

And her pinions with the yellow sheen of gold!) 

While Shaddai was scattering the kings, 

Like the snow on Salmon? (Or, While He snowed on Salmon ?) 


In line 5 we have read ὝΞ 39vin 192, or fid>¥a 22¥73 ; but with no great 
confidence in either emendation of a certainly corrupted text. If the 
above interpretation be right, the ‘ Dove’ will have to be Judah (Ps. 
Ixxiv 19; cf. Hos. vii 11), and her ‘wings’ will be her swiftly moving 
military forces (cf. Isa. viii 8). The decking with silver and gold may 
allude to the rich spoils taken from the enemy (cf. 1 Macc. iv 23, 57; 
v 28, 35, &c.). The uncertainty which attaches to the meaning of 
pYnawon Pa in Judges v 16 and Gen. xlix 15 naturally affects the inter- 
pretation of the similar (probably identical) phrase in the psalm. Then, 
again, there is nothing in the Hebrew to connect the first stichus with 
the distich (obviously a simile) which follows it. Whatever the precise 
meaning of ΠΕ [27]; whether it be the ash-heaps or fire-places of the 
villages or tribal encampments, or the sheepfolds (a more poetical idea, 
as we may think) ; it is clear from the context of all three passages that 
to sit or couch or lie between the objects so designated was a proverb 
of indolent inactivity. 

If we fill up the apparent lacuna with some such line as nownad b>» 
pas (cf. Isa. i 18), and read ‘p33 in the third line, we seem to get 
a reasonable sense :— ; 


Did ye lie idle between the ash-mounds (or sheepfolds), 

[Zhat all your apparel grew white, | 

Like the wings of a dove decked with silver, 

And (like) her pinions of gold-green shimmer? 
In the next couplet the warriors reply to the poet (or to the women ?), 
or he replies to himself (cf. Judges v 28 f ; Isa. Ixiii x ff) :— 

‘ While Shaddai was scattering kings, 

We ( They ?) were snowed upon in Salmon.’ 


This is reading 35nw3 or whner (= LXX χιονωθήσονται) for in 
the last line. We may suppose the question addressed to a procession 
of warriors arrayed in festal white (cf. Eccles. ix 8). They give a jesting 
answer to a merry demand. 

Wetzstein has identified ‘Salmon’ as the Jebel Haurdn, which 
Ptolemy calls ᾿Ασαλμανός (v 15). This volcanic range, about ten miles 
east of ‘ Bosora’, and thirty-five east of ‘Carnaim’ (1 Macc. v 26), 
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bounded the field of Judas’s campaign on the east, as the summits of 
Hermon bounded it on the north (see Deut. iii 8-10). 

Stanza v. The mention of Salmon reminds the psalmist of the 
majestic Hermon, the grandest of the mountains of Bashan and, indeed, 
of Palestine. 

A mountain of God is the mountain of Bashan ; 
A mountain of domes is the mountain of Bashan! 


The ‘domes’ or rounded tops (Heb. 0°2333) are, according to. Wetzstein 
(quoted by Cheyne, Zac. Bid/.), ‘a picturesque description of the crater- 
formation of this highly volcanic region’. But Hermon, with its three 
rounded summits, seems to be intended here. ‘ At sunrise the shadow 
of the great dome is projected far west to the Mediterranean, and 
at sunset .. . it stretches over the eastern desert, and stands up against 
the haze. The appearance of the Jaulan craters, as seen from this 
point some 7,000 feet above them, is very remarkable ; and the plains 
of Bashan are visible throughout, with the northern part of Gilead’ 
(Conder in Smith’s Dict. Bibi. ed. 2, 5. v. Hermon). 


Why look ye askance, ye domed mountains ? 
This is the mountain that God yearned to inhabit,— 
Yea, Jahwah will here abide for ever! 


In line 2, read “Π πὶ ( st. constr. before the Relative Clause). 
Otherwise 77 must be taken as direct object of the verb ty: Why 
look ye askance... At the mountain, &c. (cf. Ecclus. xiv 22 Heb.). 
But this is against the rhythm. The general sense is clear. The 
mountains of Bashan, though built on a far grander scale than Sion, 
are envious at the sight of the Mountain of the House, which Jahwah 
chose for His Abode, and where the Festival of Thanksgiving is being 
celebrated. Not Hermon only, but, as Kirkpatrick observes, ‘the 
rugged basaltic mountains which rise in precipitous peaks’, are included 
in the poet’s outlook. 

Stanza vi. The text of M.T. is evidently corrupt. The psalm opens 
with an adaptation of Num. x 35. Now the next verse there contains 
the words which resemble our paw suffi- 
ciently to suggest 5xsw for the meaningless jx2v of our text. Further, 
the precise number ‘ twenty thousand’ (cf. 1 Macc. vi 30) seems an un- 
likely one for the Chariots of God, and a connecting word is needed in 
the middle of the line. I therefore propose DY N27 for on3a>. This 
gives us for the first line :— 


The chariots of God are myriads with the ‘ Thousands’ of Israel. 


Judas restored the old military organization of the people in ‘Thousands’, 
&c.: see 1 Macc. iii 55. 
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The second line may be restored thus :— 
The Lord is come (in the midst of them) from Sinai into the Sanctuary. 


Verse 25 (Stanza ix 1 b) corroborates this correction. 
The stanza continues :— 


Thou art gone up to the height, hast léd the captives captive, 
Hast received tributes in men ; oe) 
Yea, the Renegades also must dwell with God! 


The poet imagines Jahwah as coming from Sinai with His countless 
chariots and horses of fire (2 Kings vi 16, 17), to take part in the 
triumphal procession of Judas and his warriors up the sacted height of 
Sion (cf. Ps. xlvii 5 ; Jer. xxxi 12). There He receives His share of the 
prisoners, to serve as Nethinim or Hieroduli in the Sanctuary ; among 
them, it would seem; some of the apostate Jews (see on Stanza ii), who 
had surrendered to the arms of Judas. 

Stanza ii proves that the poet also believed that God had headed the 
expedition against the heathen, and that the heavenly hosts had made 
the little army of Judas victorious (1 Macc. iii 16-22 ; iv 8, το, 30 ff) 
over the horse and foot and chariots (2 Macc. xiii 2) of the Syrians. 
Jahwah and His chariots had, in fact, been the real conquerors, and 
therefore figure as such in the triumph. 

For the progress of Jahwah from Sinai, cf. Deut. xxxiii 2 ; Hab. iii 3, 
8; Judges v 4. The phrase ‘ Thou art gone up to the height’ (sc. of 
Sion) may be compared with καὶ ἀνέβησαν εἰς τὸ ὄρος Σιών (= bey 
ΤΥ ἽΠ) in the prose-account of the matter (1 Macc. v 54). The line 
ὈῚΝ mmo nnpd may mean either (1) Zhou hast received gifts (con- 
sisting) in human beings, as explained above ; or (2) Zhou hast received 
gifts for (=in exchange for; deth pretii) persons; i.e. Thou hast 
accepted ransom for Thy captives, as a conqueror might do. The 
former seems to suit the Ccontéxt better. The same word ΠΟΤ is used, 
Num. xviii 6, of the ‘ gift’ of the Levités in a similar sense. In the last 
line of the Stanza I have merely substituted ny, with, form. Cf. Ps. 
cxx 5, 6. The ‘rebellious’ or ‘renegades’ are apostate Jews, as in 
Stanza ii. They have been living among their friends the heathen, but 
have now (however unwillingly) to ‘dwell with God’, as bondservants 
of the Temple. The Syriac turns 121} into 3) x, with its rendering 
And also the rebels shall not dwell before God ; probably a mere guess, 
due to missing the idiom. 

Stanza vii. The Hebrew is rugged, but presents no serious difficulty. 
The whole verse applies very well to the unexpected victories and hair- 
breadth escapes of the Maccabean heroes 
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Blessed be the Lord, who day by day carrieth us / 

The (one) God is our Salvation | 
For the meaning of Diy, see Isa. xlvi 3 ; Ixiii 9; Deut. xxxiii 27. The 
4 marking the object of the verb (as in Aramaic) is not surprising in 
a late poem. 

The (one) God to us (hath been) a God of saving deeds ; 

And to Jahwah, the Lord, (belong) escapes from Death! 
Omit 5 before mywnn, as dittogr. from 5x (which, however, many MSS 
omit). In the next line perhaps we should read mn and nnd yo the 
perishing (Gen. xx 3 ; xxx 1), as a parallel to 12. 

But God doth break the head of His foes,— 

The crown of the wicked one walking in his trespasses. 
Cf. the death of Apollonius, 1 Macc. iii 10-12 ; and that of Nicanor, 
1 Macc. vii 47. ywn, ‘the Wicked’, seems necessary as a parallel to 
ΤΣ, and as a noun of reference for sbann. M.T. means ‘the hairy 
crown walking’; but the reference to hair is superfluous, and the head 
or crown would hardly be spoken of as walking. 

Stanza viii. We have already commented on the historical bearing 
of this important stanza. We have now to note one or two corrections 
of the text. 

The Lord said, ‘From Bashan will I bring back,— 

7] will bring back from Salmon My people!’ 

That thou mightest bathe thy foot in the blood of thy foes, 
And the tongue of thy dogs might be reddened therefrom. 

In line 2, M.T. has ὃ" mbynn, ‘ from the depths of the sea’ (Mic. vii 
19), because some scribe was thinking of the Deliverance from the Red 
Sea at the Exodus. 6° must be a disguise or relic of ny (Ὁ); the 
natural and necessary complement of the transitive verb wx. The 
line might be :— 

I will bring back out of deep distresses a people. 
For nbwp in this figurative sense, see Ps. lxix 3; Ixxxviii 7. But we 
want another name as parallel to Bashan; and ΠΟΥ (from ‘Salmon’, 
Stanza iv) consists of almost the same letters as mbyno. In the next 
line, Olshausen’s for prion is certain ; and for we must read 
Probably originally closed the previous line. M29 should 
be pointed %73') (Job iv 12). 

Stanza ix. An interesting glimpse of the festal procession of singers, 

musicians, and tribal chiefs, at the Thanksgiving Service. 
Stately is Thy march, O God /— 
The march of my God, my King, into the Sanctuary! 
The singers go first, behind are the harpers, 
In the middle are the maidens playing timbrels. 
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Line 1. Or, Fair are Thy Processions. For "1 read 183 (Isa. lii 7). 
Kittel proposes 173 = LXX ἐθεωρήθησαν. LXX at least felt the 
difficulty. Its rendering of the next couplet is: First went princes (DW 
for nw) following close upon harpers, Amid tambourine girls; as if the 
dancing-girls were on each flank of the Procession, instead of in the 
middle of it. This last feature may be right (= M.T. 3), although 
we have pointed 373 above (so Kittel). 

(‘Jn the congregations bless ye God,— 
The Lord in the assemblies of Israel!) 

Perhaps intended for the cry of the singers ; but the connexion becomes 
easier if we point 973, hey d/ess (Kittel). In the second line, Ὁ ΠΡΌΣ 
is a very attractive correction of the meaningless *)pom. But the word 
(Isa. i 13; iv 5) is not found elsewhere in poetry. One may suggest 
‘er mpn, the Hope of Israel (Jer. xiv 8) ; or, if a parallel to mbnpna (cf. 
Ps. xxvi 12) be desired, ὈΝ[Ἴ2.] wpoa, in the holy places of El 
(Ps. lxxiii 17 ; ver. 36) or of Jsrael. ᾿ 

There little Benjamin leadeth them on, 

With the princes of Judah at his heel ;— 

The princes of Zebulun, the princes of Naphtali! 
The verse names those who took part in the festal gatherings, or the 
lay-folk in the processions. Zebulun and Naphtali may denote the Jews 
from Galilee and the north (1 Macc. v 14, 23). The mode of expression 
depends, of course, upon Judges v 14-18. 

For the unsuitable 035, which LXX connects with n1 by its curious 
rendering ἐν ἐκστάσει (cf. Gen. ii 21), an easy exchange is DY, /ed them 
on in the procession (cf. Ps. xlii 7). The second line may have been: 

mur “wn, With the emirs of Judah behind him (cf. Judges iv 10 ; 
Vv 14, 15; viii 5 ; 2 Sam. xv 17). 

Stanza x. A prayer for the continuance of Divine Help, in the spirit 

of Isa. xix 25; xlv 14; Ps. Ixxii ro, 11. 
Appoint, O God, Thy Might 
As the Help that Thou hast made for us! 

Omit ond from line 2, as a marginal correction belonging to the 
former line, where M.T. has nde ™¥, Thy God hath appointed, which 
is corrected as above by the Versions and many Hebrew MSS. For 3 
and ΠΝ as parallels, see Ps. xlvi 2. For the sense, cf. Ps. xliv 5: 
Appoint Thou the victories of Jacob! Cf. also the watchword of Judas 
‘The God of Help’ (Θεογ Βονθειας = WY “TO; like “ty jax, 1 Sam. 
vii 12), 2 Mace. viii 23. 

Unto Thy Temple at Jerusalem 
To Thee let kings bring the gift! 
Read 993°2? (Isa. xviii 7; Hos. x 6) ; or perhaps n3, since 3 is more 
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liable to confusion with Ὁ. For the matter of the distich, cf. 1 Macc. x 
39; 2 Macc. xiii 23 (offered sacrifice, honoured the sanctuary); Ps. cii 
15f; 21 f. (The pointing pon may be meant for an honorific plur. ; 
cf. Ps. xlv 9.) 

We come now to what is perhaps the most obviously corrupt verse in 


the psalm. Something of this kind may have been the gist of it in the 
original form :— 


Rebuke Thou the Wild-beast of the Reeds, the herd of Bulls! 
Consume thé tribes from Pathros, greedy for pelf | 
Scatter the nations that delight in battles " 


In line 2, instead of nay Saya (in calves of peoples), 1 have supposed 
an original nvexdys, Consume the tribes! An imperative was wanted 
to introduce the parallel stichus ; and py recurs in the third line, 
where it is clearly right. I have adopted Nestle’s nanan, from Pathros or 
Upper Egypt, in place of the certainly wrong ppsn», and 2°¥ for *8723, 
after Cheyne (see Ps. cxlvii 10, where also yon is ||, as here). It is 
possible that ‘from Pathros’ (Isa. xi 11; Jer. xliv 15 ; Ezek. xxx 14) is 
a more or less correct gloss which has crept into the text. Doubtless 
LXX, Syr., Vulg. are right in pointing "73 (or rather "1H ; cf. Ps. liii 6) 
as an imperative in the third stichus also. 

As regards the exegesis of the verse, the ‘ Beast of the Reeds’ must 
be some wild animal which haunts the jungle on the border of lakes and 
rivers, such as the crocodile or the hippopotamus (Job xl 21). The 
Nile, we are told, was anciently infested by malicious hippopotamuses 
and crocodiles, both now extinct (μέ. Bid/.). Egypt, therefore, will be 
intended by the symbolic animals of line 1. For the ‘ Bulls’ (which 
the Apis-bulls niake specially appropriate here), cf. Ps. xxii 13. 

The strife between the rival powers of Syria and Egypt for the 
possession of Palestine was sufficiently calamitous for the Jewish com- 
munity, to justify the prayer of the verse. But in view of the fact that 
the preceding verse links on to that which follows without any apparent 
break in the sensé, it seems probable that this prayer did not belong to 
the original ode. A later editor may have added it as an allusion to 
contemporary troubles. We know how the hymns of our own time 
have been tinkered by successive collectors and would-be improvers. 

Of the final couplet of the stanza I make the following :— 


Let them bring an offering from Egypt! 
Let Cush direct his hands unto God! 

If we retain M.T. ὉΠ, the meaning will have to be something like 
‘ambassadors’ or ‘envoys’ (so LXX, Syr., Vulg.; cf. the Rabbinic 
‘nobles’, Kimchi’s ‘ great men and princes’, and Isa. xxx 4). Aquila’s 
ἐσπευσμένως (= Jerome's velociter) points the first two letters YN = WN, 
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‘quickly’ ; see Ps.xc 10, This seems to be a guess depending, perhaps, 
on the supposed connexion of yn (line 2) with py ‘to run’. 

Apart from the fact that ΣΦ occurs nowhere else, the collocation 
of letters nYa¥D"20m20WN has a suspicious look, with its repeated 1°39 ; 
and as Mem and Shin, He and Yod, might be confused in the old writ- 
ing, it seems possible that is a transformation of ANI. 
Read, therefore, 12 WNN!, Let men bring an offering . . . (pointing the 
verb as Hiphil, with Aquila and Jerome). 

The verb of the second line, y*7n, gives no likely sense ; not to dwell 
on the difficulty of the genders of the stichus. Have we not here an 
Aramaism (yn)? At all events, in Assyrian gd¢su ana ili tardgu 
means ‘ to stretch forth (or direct) his hand to the god’. Cf. Luke i 79 
Pesh. Otherwise, we must read 8 (Ps. cxliii 6 ; with *Y, instead of 
the usual *p>). 

Stanzas xi-xii. This closing Doxology is generally clear in expression, 
though not entirely free from textual defects. Thus the second member 
of the first distich seems too short metrically. Supply ow 1393 or some- 
thing similar. This bears some resemblance to 293 29», which 
immediately follows ; and the fact may account for its omission. ‘78 
(2 MSS) would be a better parallel to πον Ὁ in the first line. In the 
next couplet read 339 and omit after (vid. supr.). 
DIP (cf. ΣῚΡ “77, Deut. xxxiii 15) should perhaps be wap ‘nw (cf. Ps. 
xx 7), since W and “Ἢ may be confused. These changes give us the 
quatrain :— 

O ye kingdoms of the earth, sing ye to God! 
Hymn ye to the Lord, bless ye His Name! 
Acclaim ye Him who rideth on the holy Heavens! 
Lo, He uttereth His Voice, a Voice of Might! 

Stanza xii. Two triplets follow. In the first we should probably read 
nyown (Deut. xxxiii 26 ; Kittel) instead of bea, which may be due to 
a scribe’s eye having wandered to the fourth line below. In the 
second, read ywpn3 (cf. Jerome’s ἐμ sanctuario suo), which may be an 
honorific plur., or may include the heavenly and earthly sanctuaries ; 
and naw wy> (cf. Isa. xl 29, where we have also the || 93). The last 
word, which is metrically necessary, may have fallen out before the 
somewhat similar 7173. 

Ascribe ye Might unto God! 

Upon the Heavens is His Majesty, 

And His Might is in the Clouds! 

Terrible is God in His Sanctuaries " 

The God of Israel, He giveth Might, 

And increaseth Strength unto His people! 
[Blessed be God ἢ 
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We append a connected version of the entire Psalm. 


A Pagan oR FestaL ‘SONG OF THANKSGIVING’ (1 Macc. Iv 24) 
FOR THE VICTORIES OF JuDAS MaccaBaEus IN GILEAD (ΒΑΒΗΑΝ). 


᾿ Kai ἀνέβησαν εἰς τὸ ὄρος Σιὼν ἐν εὐφροσύνῃ καὶ χαρᾷ 
(= pwwa prs ἽΠ Sx wbyn), 1 Macc. ν 54. 
(Precentors Book, Part‘ David’. Hymn for Accompaniment.) 
i 
If God but arise, His foes disband, 
And His enemies flee before Him. 
Like the driving of smoke before wind,— 
Like the melting of wax before fire,— 


is The Wicked perish before God. 


But the Righteous rejoice before God,— 
‘They exult and are glad with rejoicings. 

ii 
Sing ye to God, hymn ye His Name! 
Acclaim Him who rideth through the deserts ! 
Praise His Name and exult before Him! 
The Father of Orphans and the Judge of Widows 
Is God in His holy Habitation. 
God bringeth the exiles home again ; 
He letteth the prisoners out of the dungeons ; 
Only the Renegades abide in the holds. 


iii 
O God, when Thou wentest forth before Thy people,— 
When Thou marchedst through the wilderness,— 
Earth trembled, yea Heaven dropped,— 
Yea the clouds dropped water ; 
The mountains flowed down before God,— 
Before God, the God of Israel. 
Free rain Thou sendest down, O God! 
And for the pastures of Thine heritage Thou didst prepare. 
The hapless hath settled therein ; 
Thou providest in Thy goodness for the oppressed, O God ! 


lv 


The women The Lord giveth victory ; 

The women who tell the glad news are a great army. 
‘Kings of armies are flying, flying, 

And the fair dame of the house may divide the spoil!’ 
‘Did ye lie idle between the sheepfolds, 
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Bantering That all your apparel did whiten , 

the happy ‘t Like the wings of a dove decked with silver, 

tu είναι. And (like) her pinions of gold-green shimmer δ᾽ 
‘While Shaddai was scattering kings, 
We were snowed upon in Salmon,’ 


v 

Tw Alps A mountain of God is the mountain of Bashan,— 

of Bashan Α mountain of domes is the mountain of Bashan! 

ab Sion. Why look ye askance, ye domed mountains? 
This is the mountain that God yearned to inhabit,— 
Yea, Jahwah will here abide for ever! 


vi 
Jokwah's The chariots of God are myriads with the ‘Thousands’ of Israel ; 


irumphal “The Lord is come in their midst from Sinai into the Sanctuary ! 


Sim, with Thou art gone up to the height, hast led the captives captive, 
πω» Hast received tributes in men,— 
δ" Yea, the Renegades also must dwell with God! 
hosts, 
Vii 
Send Blessed be the Lord, who day by day carrieth us! 
δ.» The (one) God is our Salvation; __ 
Jokwah The (one) God to us (hath been) a God of saving deeds ; 
who saves And Jahwah, the Lord, is escape to the perishing ! 
‘dnd But God doth break the head of His foes,— 
— The crown of the wicked one walking in his trespasses. 
Sat viii 
ThExodus The Lord said, ‘From Bashan will I bring back,— 
fom I will bring back from Salmon My people!’ 
Jahwak's (That thou mightest bathe thy foot in the blood of thy foes, 
work, 


And the tongue of thy dogs might be reddened therefrom.) 
ix 
Onder of Stately is Thy Progress, O God,— 
_. The Progress of my God, my King, into the Sanctuary ! 
tote The singers go first, behind are the harpers, 
i ' In the middle are the maidens playing timbrels. 
shor and In the Congregations they bless God,— 
Lord, the Hope of Israel: 
lity | There little Benjamin leadeth them on, 
(warriors?) With the chiefs of Judah at his heel,— 
¥ Judea“ The chiefs of Zebulun, the chiefs of Naphitali | 


Callee, 
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x 
Appoint, O God, Thy Might 

As the Help Thou hast made for us! 

Unto Thy Temple at Jerusalem 

To Thee let Kings bring the gift ; 

(Rebuke the Beast of the Reeds, the herd of Bulls! 
Consume the tribes from Pathros, greedy for pelf! 
Scatter the nations that delight in battles!) 

Let them bring an offering from Egypt! 

Let Cush direct his hands unto God! 


xi 
. O ye Kingdoms of the Earth, sing ye to God! 
Hymn ye to the Lord, bless ye His Name! 
Acclaim ye Him who rideth on the holy Heavens! 
Lo, He uttereth His Voice, a Voice of Might! 


Ascribe ye Might unto God! 

Upon the Heavens is His Majesty, 

And His Might is in the Clouds! 

Terrible is God in His Sanctuaries ! 

The God of Israel, He giveth Might, 

And increaseth Strength unto His people, 
(Blessed be God !) 


A structural peculiarity of the poem appears to be well worthy of 
notice. It is that the themes of the successive stanzas of the first half 
of it meet us again in the corresponding stanzas of the second half. 
Thus, Stanza i =Stanza vii, both treating of the difference God makes 
between the heathen and Israel ; Stanza ii = Stanza viii, both regarding 
God as the Restorer of Exiles ; Stanza iii = Stanza ix, the one describ- 
ing God’s march to battle, the other His march of triumph to Sion; 
Stanza iv = Stanza x, both relating to the spoils or tributes of ‘kings’, 
consequent on the Lord’s victory. The similarity or equivalence of 
Stanzas v and xi is not so clear; and I have felt some uncertainty as to 
the real point of division between Stanzas xi and xii. Still, it may be 
said that, as in Stanza v the loftiest mountains (symbolizing the heathen 
world-powers ? cf. Isa. xli 15) recognize the unique greatness of little 
Sion, so Stanza xi calls upon all the ‘ kingdoms of the earth’ (i.e. the 
world-powers) to do homage to the Lord of Sion ; while Stanzas vi and 
xii resemble each other, in that both alike contemplate the Divine Con- 
queror, the omnipotent God, in His Sanctuaries. This peculiar structure 
of part against part tends generally to confirm our division of the 
stanzas, of which the number appropriately corresponds to that of the 
tribes of Israel. C. J. Batt. 
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OLD TESTAMENT NOTES. 
I 


THE INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAH I 18. 


THE interpretation of this passage as a rhetorical question goes back, 
I believe, to Wellhausen (Prolegomena* pp. 423f), and has obtained 
a considerable measure of acceptance among students. Most recently 
we find it adopted by Mr Box in his edition of Isaiah (1908), and by 
Dr Guthe in his translation of Isaiah in the new edition of Kautzsch’s 
Die Heilige Schrift des A. T. (1909). Thus the former scholar renders 


‘Come now let us argue together, says Jahveh: 
If your sins be as scarlet 
shall they become white as snow? 
Be they red as crimson 
shall they become as wool?’ 


and remarks in a footnote that ‘the language of promise and forgiveness 
(though your sins be as scarlet, they shall become, &c.) is quite out of 
keeping with the stern logic of a legal plea. The most natural render- 
ing of the Hebrew is that given above ’. 

The purpose of this note is to raise a question which seems not to 
have been duly considered, viz. whether such a rendering can be justified 
from the standpoint of Hebrew scholarship. 

So far as I am aware, no clear case occurs throughout the Old Testa- 
ment in which a question is to be assumed as implied by the speaker’s 
tone (without use of an interrogative particle) in the apodosis of a 
conditional or concessive sentence. 

In view of this statement, three passages appear to call for examina- 
tion, viz. Judg. xi 9; 1 Sam. xx 9; 1 Sam. xxiv 20. The first of these, 
Judg. xi 9, is rendered by R. V.: ‘If ye bring me home again to fight 
with the children of Ammon, and the Lord deliver them before me, 
shall I be your head ?’ nad Ν). This instance, however, 
clearly stands upon a different footing from Isa.i18; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that the query of R.V. should be omitted. 
Jephthah is stating the terms of his compact with the elders of Gilead, 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding :—If I undertake this 

VOL. ΧΙ. - Εἰ 
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task, and am successful, ‘it is I who am to be your head’ (as promised 
in τ. 6). 

In 1 Sam. xx 9 Jonathan protests to David "9 ox 7b 
3b poy ὮΝ ὈΡῸ ΠΡ ands; R. V. ‘Far be it from 
thee: for if I should at all know that evil were determined by my father 
to come upon thee, then would not I tell it thee?’ This rendering is 
adopted by many scholars (6. g. Driver, Kittel, Nowack, Dhorme) ; but 
the difficulty of the passage is admitted by all,? and, if the text is correct, 
there is a probability in favour of the explanation of Wellhausen, which 
assumes an aposiopesis :—‘If, &c., and I do not tell thee shat—’ 
(sc. ‘so and so may God do to me!’), i.e. in accordance with Hebrew 
usage, ‘If, &c., I will certainly tell thee shat!’ 

Ὁ sex mn nnn maw qode, R. V. ‘For if a man find his 
enemy, will he let him go well dway? Wherefore the Lord reward thee 
good for that thou hast done unto me this day.’ 2) 1nbwn is thus 
explained by Driver, Kittel, Nowack, Dhorme, Gesenius-Kautzsch 
§150a. That the whole passage presents difficulty is, however, recog- 
nized by scholars ; and personally I think that Saul’s words gain in force 
if we regard as a continuation of the protasis 33), 
followed by an aposiopesis. Saul, in fact, is so overcome with amaze- 
ment and gratitude at David’s generosity that he cannot find words to 
express his feelings. All that he can do is to pray that Yahwe 
may reward his benefactor :—‘ And when a man finds his enemy, and 
sends him off on a good way—well! may Yahwe reward thee, &c.’ 
This view of the passage is regarded with some favour by H. P. Smith, 
who thinks that the speaker intended to add ‘ Yaliwe will reward him’ 
as apodosis, but changed the construction.’ Smith’s alternative is to 
emend for with Klostermann, and to strike out ‘And who 
finds his enemy, and sends him off. . . ?’* 


1 An exact parallel is furnished by the words of Marduk when he undertakes 
AnSar’s commission to oppose Tiamat :— 
‘If I, as your avenger, : 
Quell Tiamat and preserve your lives, 
Hold the assembly, declare my lot supreme!’ 
Creation Tablet ii 11, 134 ff. 
P. Smith seeks to explain in as equivalent to the Arabic 
la ‘surely’. Budde emends for 


. § LXX actually reads καὶ Κύριος ἀνταποτίσει αὐτῷ ἀγαθά, but the fact that this is 
a later alteration seems to be indicated by the continuation, καθὼς πεποίηκας σήμερον. 

* The analogy of the ordinary cases of implied question as a paradox (as next 
cited) suggests that, had such a question been intended here, M210 J772 would 
have been emphasized (this being the point on which the paradox turns), and we 
should have tead windy" maid ὙΎΤΩΙ. 
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It may be well to consider the ordinary cases in which the rhetorical 
question is assumed in a sentence which creates a paradox when taken 
in relation to a statement of fact immediately preceding. Such a sen- 
tence seems regularly to be connected with the preceding clause 
by the conjunction }, the antithesis with what precedes being by this 
simple device brought into bold relief. In such cases it is undoubtedly 
legitimate to translate into English in an interrogative form; but the 
sense would be equally well expressed, and would perhaps approximate 
more nearly to the feeding of the Hebrew speaker, if, instead of the 
rendering ‘shall I. . .?’ ‘shalt thou . . .?’ &c., we were to adopt 
such a rendering as ‘I am to...!’ ‘thou art to...!’&c. Thus we 
may notice Jon. iv 11, ‘Thou hast had pity on the gourd, for the which 
thou hast not laboured . .., and Zam not to have pity on Nineveh!’ 
(pine xd 12001). Judg. xi 23, ‘And now Yahwe the God of Israel hath 
dispossessed the Amorites from before his people Israel, and thou art to 
possess them !’ (ΣΦ ANN). Judg. xiv τό, ‘ Behold, = father and 
my mother I have not told, and I am to tell ¢hee /’ (138 J). 2 Sam. 
xi 11, ‘The Ark and Israel and Judah are dwelling in booths, and my 
lord Joab and the servants of my lord are encamped on the open field, 
and Jam to go into my house to eat and to drink and to lie with my 
wife !’ (’3) be So also 2 Kings xix 11 || Isa. xxxvii 11, 
Jer. xxv 29, xlv 4, 5, xlix 12, Ezek. xx 31. In Exod. viii 26 the paradox 
lies in the contrast of two hypothetical suggestions :—‘ Lo, we are to 
sacrifice the abomination of Egypt before their eyes, and they will not 
stone us!’ xd: nayin nx na jn). This might 
be presented as a hypothetical sentence (‘ Lo, if we sacrifice . . ., will 
they not stone us?’); but this is due to the fact that both clauses are 
potential, and is not the form into which the thought is thrown in 
Hebrew. Job ii 10 is similar. 

Assuming, then, that I have not overlooked any instance to the con- 
trary, it follows from this discussion that, apart from Isa. i 18, the con- 
struction of an implied question in the apodosis of a hypothetical sen- 
tence is non-existent in Biblical Hebrew, or at best very doubtful. The 
form in which such a question is usually implied as a paradox in relation 
to a preceding statement suggests that, if Isaiah had intended to put the 
rhetorical question, he would have expressed himself in some such form 
as ‘Lo, your sins are as scarlet, and 
shall they become white as snow?’ As the passage actually stands, it 
is in form a concessive sentence exactly of the type of Isa. x 22, Deut. 
Xxx 4, Jer. xv 1, Job xx 6, 7; cf. Kénig Syntax ὃ 394.4. These facts 
are entirely in favour of the familiar rendering of A.V., R.V. 


We are told, however, that this rendering ‘is quite out of keeping 
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with the stern logic of a legal plea’. The idea that we have to do with 
a legal plea, and indeed the whole conception of a judgement-scene 
between Yahwe and His people, appears to be bound up with the 
interpretation of the expression "73321. So Dr Skinner, in his note on 
the rendering of A.V., R.V., ‘let us reason together,’ remarks, ‘ more 
accurately, /et us implead one another (Acts xix 38, A.V.). The idea is 
that of a legal process in which each party maintains his own case (see 
ch. xliii 26). 

It is doubtful, I think, whether mma is intended to bear this 
signification. The verb, as ordinarily used in the Hiph'il, means, in 
the great majority of cases, fo shew to be wrong or confute. In a limited 
number of cases (but still, enough to justify the usage) the meaning is 
to shew to be right. So Job xiii 15 maw 12H Sx "5 ἼΝ, R.V. ‘Never- 
theless I will maintain my ways before him’ (i.e. justify them) ; Job xix 5 
synpan ‘Sy wnvaim, R.V. ‘And plead against me my reproach’ (i.e. 
shew it to be rightly deserved). The use in Gen. xxiv 44 is similar, 
jad main ΠΟΝΠ win, R.V. ‘Let the same be the woman 
whom the Lord hath appointed for my master’s son.’ Here the word 
means hath shewn to be the right one. So inv. 14. The verb is also 
used in a neutral sense, fo judge, i.e. to distinguish the right from the 
wrong, or vice versa. So Isa. ii 4 (Mic. iv 3), Isa. xi 4 (in these cases 
parallel to paw), Gen. xxxi 37, Job ix 33, &c. Hence the Niph‘al, 
which might be reflexive or reciprocal, might conceivably mean 20 shew 
one another to be wrong, i.e. implead one another (cf. 0802), or, to shew 
oneself to be right, or, to right oneself in relation to some one else. Our 
only decisive test 15 the examination of each occurrence in the light of 
its context. Now, besides Isa. i 18, only two occurrences of the Niph‘al 
are found in the Hebrew Bible. ‘The first is in Gen. xx 16, the passage 
in which Abimelech is explaining the steps which he has taken in order 
to make amends for the wrong which he has inadvertently done 
to Abraham and Sarah. Unfortunately the crucial words, addressed 
to Sarah, are very difficult in construction, and may be suspected of 
slight corruption. As the text stands, however, NM2%) 52 Ni} is rendered 
by R. V. ‘and in respect of all thou are righted’. Dr Gunkel’s emenda- 
tion has the merit of restoring a good construction, and at the same 
time not departing far from M.T. He would read Mn29 {52 7&, ‘and 
thou art in all respects righted’. In any case, this sense for the Niph‘al 
agrees well with the context. 

The other occurrence is found in Job xxiii 2-7, a passage in which 
Job is stating that, if only he could come face to face with the Almighty, 
and have the opportunity of fairly pleading his case before Him, 
he would be certain of justification. In v. 7% iey ΓΒ Wr BY is 
tendered by R.V. ‘There the upright might reason with him’, and by 
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Dr Driver, ‘There an upright man would be disputing with him.’ 
A point, however, which I would strongly urge, is that this clause 
does not merely repeat in different words what has already been 
elaborated in vv. 4-6, viz. the setting forth of the argument, but rather, 
like the parallel clause, v. 7%, the issue of the argument, viz. Job's 
acquittal. Thus I would render v. 7 :— 


‘There an upright man would be righted with him ; 
So should I be delivered for ever from my judge.’ 


If, then, this sense of the Niph‘al can be maintained, we have 
strong grounds for rendering 79312) in Isa. i 18 ‘ Let us right ourselves’, 
i.e. in relation to one another, or, ‘enter into right relations’. Such 
language, it is true, is scarcely consonant with the strict demands of 
human legal justice, when pushed to its extreme; but it can hardly 
be maintained that it is inconsonant with Yahwe’s character if, in His 
graciousness, He still leaves room for repentance, and offers, like the 
father of the prodigal son, to meet the returning sinner half-way. Once 
we rid our minds of the idea of the judgement-scene in vv. 18-20, there 
is no reason why we should not connect these verses with the passage 
immediately preceding ; and the opening words of Ὁ. τό, ‘Wash you, 
make you clean’, shew that the idea of the washing away of sins even 
so heinous as those of apostate Israel is prominent in the speaker’s 
mind. 

It may perhaps be replied that such a presentation of Yahwe’s 
attitude is not in agreement with Isaiah’s normal mode of thought, 
and his leading conception of the unique holiness of Yahwe. This 
I do not think. It is surely significant that nowhere do the awful 
holiness of Yahwe and the heinousness of His people’s guilt (as seen 
in the prophet standing as Israel’s representative, v. 5) come into bolder 
contrast than in the account of Isaiah’s call in chap. vi; yet here the 
word used of the removal of sin (1B2FA JORYN, ‘thy sin is atoned’) 
contains, without a doubt, the very idea of wiping away and making 
white or bright, which is prominent in chap. i 18.’ For a later writer, 


1 Certainly the meaning of the verb “IBD is not ‘to cover’ but ‘to wipe away’. 
This is clear from Babylonian, Cf. the story of Nerigal and EreSkigal, col. ii, line 20 
isbasima unaSsakSi dimtafa ikappar, ‘he caught her, and kisses her, and wipes away 
her tears’. In Brit. Mus. Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets vol. xii plate 6 
there is a Babylonian syllabary which gives the various equivalents of the sun- 
ideogram. Most of these have to do with the idea of brightness, e.g. ellu™ ‘bright’, 
namru™ ‘bright’, namaru™ fa ‘the brightness of day’, niru™ Sa ‘the 
light of fire’, sit (ilu) Samii ‘sunrise’, ἄς. There also occur kaparu™ Sa hémi, 
apparently ‘the whitening or cleansing of wheat-flour’, and kuppuru™ Sa i$aru™ 
‘the cleansing (brightening) of the righteous.’ If such a sense is rightly to be 
inferred from the parallels, the root-notion of the verb kapdru seems to have been 
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too, who was the spiritual heir of Isaiah in the conception of the holi- 
ness of Yahwe, this attribute is brought into striking connexion with 
His disposition to invite to penitence and forgiveness, and not to 
cherish anger for ever :—‘ For I will not contend for ever, neither will 
I be always wroth : for the spirit would faint before me, and the souls 
which J have made’ (Isa. lvii 15 ff.). 


Upon these grounds I maintain that the familiar rendering of Isa. i 
18 as a promise of forgiveness, rightly prized by many generations 


of English readers, is far more probably correct than its proposed 
substitute. 


II 


THE ‘Boor’ ΟΕ ISAIAH IX 4. 


Happening to refer recently to Prof. Kennett’s article in 1.7... 
vol. vii pp. 321 ff, entitled ‘The Prophecy in Isaiah ix 1-7’, it struck 
me that certain disputable statements contained there had been allowed 
to pass without challenge. The facts which I bring together in this 
note are familiar enough to students of Semitic philology ; but it seems 
worth while to mention them, if only to guard the ordinary reader 
against supposing that Semitic scholars are content to dismiss the 
authenticity of Isa. ix 1-7 upon the grounds cited by Prof. Kennett. 

In the article in question Prof. Kennett seeks to prove that this pro- 
phecy belongs to the period of the Maccabees, and he lays considerable 
stress upon the expressjon of v. 4 (v. 5 E.V.) Yy73 xd ἜΧΟΝ which he 
is convinced must refer to ‘ the heavily nailed boots’ of the Macedonian 
soldiery (pp. 331 ἢ. In arguing that jx cannot here refer to the boots 
of the Assyrians, he states, on hearsay, that ‘the swmw of the Assyrians 
seems to have been something of the nature of a legging, or rather 
puttee, to protect the legs in marching through thorny places. But we 
cannot assign the sense of /egging to the Hebrew word used in the 
passage before us (Ji8D), otherwise the adverb “ noisily ” or “ heavily” 
(#22) would be unexplained. The phrase seems to require heavily 
nailed boots ; but there is no proof that these, even if they existed, were 
the ordinary equipment of the Assyrians, who in the eighth century B.c. 


that of whitening or brightening, ideas which are in other roots connected with 
wiping or polishing. The reference to the syllabary I owe to Mr C. J. Ball, who 
further notices that we have here the connexion of the noun “53 ‘hoarfrost’ 
(hitherto unidentified), doubtless ‘the white or bright thing’. ; 


The sense of wiping is found in the Syriac usage of the root, both in Pe‘al 
and Pa’el, 
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are frequently represented as shod merely with a sort of sandal turned 
up at the heel, or even barefoot’ (p. 327). 

I am unable to find that sému denotes a legging or puttee. There 15 
a stinu which denotes the Joins or middle part of the body. - Another 
stinu (the one in question) denotes a “#e or dandage. It seems possible 
that the two words may have been originally one, and that the latter 
denotes, in the first place, a bandage for the loins. This, however, is 
uncertain. The /ocus classicus for this second sé@au is a Babylonian list 
given in v. R. 28, 5-11. Here the scribe gives seven equivalents of 
sinu, viz. mu-ug(h,k)-ru, ri-tk-su, e-Su-u, e-nu-u, a-pa-ru, a-da-du, 
a-na-bu. About the nature of the Jands or fies denoted by these words 
not much can be affirmed. We know, however, that ri#su can denote 
a head-bandage or possibly turban, since the phrase rikis kakkadi occurs ; 
and it is reasonable to connect afaru with the Heb. "®8 which occurs 
in 1 Kings xx 38, denoting a head-bandage or bandage over the eyes. 

But that these two words can only be used of head-bandages of course 
does not follow. The verb afdru is specially used of decking (binding) 
the head with a diadem (ag@),' but rakdsu denotes binding or tying in 
a general sense. Muss-Arnolt explains sému in certain passages as 
‘a garment for the lower portion of the gods (statues)’. It cannot be 
maintained, in default of evidence, that sé#mu could not be used of 
a puttee-legging, regarded as a leg-bandage ; but the evidence for such 
a usage appears to be unknown both to Delitzsch and Muss-Arnolt. 

Discussion of this matter is, however, quite immaterial to the present 
issue. What has to be remarked is that séu and pd have no philo- 
logical connexion whatsoever. The real Assyrian equivalent to pND is 
the familiar Sénu ; and, strange to say, Prof. Kennett makes no allusion 
whatever to this latter word. Now with regard to Sénu there is no room 
for the supposition that the word means a legging. It denotes a foot- 
gear of leather (usually with determinative prefix SU, i.e. matku= 
‘leather ’), whether boot, shoe, or sandal. This, I take it, is proved by 
the common formula of salutation in the T. A. letters :—a-na-ku ip-ru 
ἐμ $u-pa-li (mathu) Se-ni Sarri be-li-ta, ‘1 am the dust beneath the 
sénu of my lord the king.’* As to the form, Assyrian ὁ = Hebrew ὅ is 
seen also in = UW", sénu = The interchange Assyrian = 
Hebrew & is frequent, and & and Ὁ are commonly confused in Hebrew. 
Thus, e.g. we have ‘wind’ = "YY, “Wo. 


* Possibly "WB ‘turban’, whence denom. “NB ‘deck with a turban’, and then, 
generally, ‘adorn’, is connected with “DN, either as a transposition, or through 
internal triliteralization of the biliteral “ID. 

2 Most common in the salutations of Abi-milki’s letters: see Knudtzon no. 146 
(Winckler 155), 147 (ὟΝ. 149), 149 (ὟΝ. 150), 151 (W. 151), 152 (—), 154 (W. 156), 
155 (W. 152). Addu-dani also uses the same formula, Κ, 295 (W. 240). 
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I do not, however, think that fiXO stands for jit. The fact needs 
carefully to be remarked that certain other words exist in Hebrew in 
which Ὁ and not & is the equivalent of Assyrian §, and that these all 
appear to be /oan-words from the Assyrian or Babylonian. Thus “82 
= Sipru ‘ missive’ is probably an ancient loan-word ; and this may be 
affirmed with greater certainty of 20 = Saknu ‘prefect’, Ὁ = Sigaru 
‘cage’ (Ezek. xix 9), and the proper name = Sargénu. If 
is also a loan-word from the Assyrian, the fact that this is the only 
occurrence of the word in the Hebrew Bible seems to favour the Isaianic 
authorship of the prophecy in which it occurs ; since it is not impro- 
bable that the word was ordinarily unused in Hebrew, and that Isaiah 
intentionally used the native word applied by the Assyrians to their 
military boots.' I never read Isa. x 8 without thinking that Isaiah 
must have had some knowledge of the Assyrian language, and that, 
when he pictures the Assyrian king as saying p> Ὑπὸ "Ww xda ‘ Are 
not my princes all of them kings?’ he is playing on the fact that, while 
Heb. 422 = Assyr. Jarru, Heb. W = Assyr. maliku ; and, knowing that 
the Assyrians called their princes ma/ké, quotes this fact as an instance 
of overweening arrogancy. 

That the Assyrian soldiers wore boots admits of no doubt. It is true 
that, as Prof. Kennett notices, they are sometimes represented bare- 
foot ; but many instances exist in which they appear to be wearing 
a high boot reaching half way up the calf of the leg. This may be seen 
in the relief which represents Sennacherib receiving tribute at Lachish, 
and more clearly still in sculptures in the Louvre of the period of 
Sennacherib and Assurbanipal.? 

The precise meaning of Isaiah’s phrase is not quite 
clear, as we do not know exactly what sense to attach to the denomina- 
tive verb j¥D. There exists in Assyrian a verb $énu (another point of 
connexion with Isa. ix 4); and the passages in which it occurs seem 
to demand the sense 29 put on boots or sandals (as in Syriac and 
Ethiopic). Upon this analogy, 180 should mean ‘one wearing boots’, 
and the whole phrase might be rendered, ‘every boot of the booted 
warrior in the tumult’. The objection to this rendering is the sense 
which it assigns to WY1; for it is doubtful whether the meaning 


1 Here I assume that the operation of the law which governed the interchange 
of vowels was constant, and that Isaiah, hearing Sénu (or more probably ἕδη) pro- 
nounced, would reproduce it, not indeed by ὑπ as pronounced by the Massoretes, 
but by its original form sa’, which appears to have been the nearest Hebrew 
equivalent. 

* I have not actually seen these latter sculptures ; but I base my statement upon 
the excellent reproductions published under the title Assyrian Sculptures, by 
H. Kleinmann & Co., Plates XIV and XV. 
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‘tumult’ = ‘tumultuous throng’, though adopted by R.V., can be 
substantiated.1. UY] may mean ‘earthquake’; ‘trembling’ (of a man, 
in fear, Ezek. xii 8 ; of a horse, in excitement, Job xxxix 24); ‘noise’. 
The last meaning is the only one appropriate to our passage; and, if 
we adopt it, we must conjecture that the verb j¥D can mean ‘to march 
in boots’, and is qualified by wy73. We may then render, ‘every boot 
of him that trampeth with noise’. Such a rendering, however, does 
not necessarily imply ‘heavily nailed boots’, The thought is not of 
the tramp of a single soldier, but of the measured march of a well- 
disciplined army ; and, nails or no nails, the boots of such an army 
would make a noise impressive to the hearer, and appropriately to be 
described as 


Thus we conclude that the phrase under discussion, if not actually 
favourable to the Isaianic authorship of the section in which it occurs, 
is at any rate in no way opposed to it. Full criticism of the whole 
of Prof. Kennett’s argument against the authenticity of the complete 
section would be too lengthy a matter for the present note ; yet I cannot 
forbear making short reference to another argument which is based 
upon the linguistic characteristics of the passage. On p. 322 Prof. Ken- 
nett candidly admits that, ‘if we argue only from the occurrence of 
words characteristic of Isaiah, a strong case can be made out for his 
authorship’: and there follows a full list of such characteristic expres- 
sions. On pp. 326f, however, we are told that, though the prophecy 
‘undoubtedly contains words which are characteristic of Isaiah, there 
are others which it is difficult to ascribe to him, or indeed to any one 
living in the golden age of Hebrew literature’. At this point a foot- 
note comments upon ‘the impersonal use of participles, as in Y¥ or 
P¥3’, which is rightly said to be ‘most unusual in Hebrew’. Since 
these participial forms occur in cA. viii 23°, which scholars as a whole 
regard as a late marginal comment, not on our section viii 23>-ix 6, 
but on the preceding viii 22, Prof. Kennett cannot complain if I attach 
no weight to the bearing of this illustration upon the subject in question. 
In continuation, we read, ‘Thus the phrase “ Galilee (the district) of 
the nations” is one which cannot satisfactorily be accounted for on the 
supposition that it refers to Assyrian and other settlers after Tiglath 
Pileser’s invasion in 734. There is no evidence, either from the Bible 
or from the monuments, that any colonists were introduced into 
Palestine before the fall of Samaria; and though the prophet might 


Ὁ It might be supported by the analogy of j{107, which means both ‘noise’ and 
‘noisy multitude’; still, it is strange that, among the numerous occurrences of 
1, no parallel can be cited for such a sense. 
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conceivably pass over the disaster which befell Samaria in 734, it 
cannot be supposed that he would have ignored the crushing blow 
which came upon it in 722.’ 

What value are we to attach to an argument which absolutely ignores 
the most obvious explanation of the phrase, ‘the district of the nations’, 
viz. that this northern district was so named from the time of Israel's 
earliest occupation of Canaan, because the foreign element, from the 
first, largely predominated over the Israelite? Judges i 30-33 (J) claims 
no conquests for Zebulon, Asher, and Naphtali, but tells us, on the 
contrary, that they failed to expel the inhabitants of certain specified 
cities, and settled down among them.' The same reference to this 
foreign element in northern Canaan is found in D3 NZ ‘ Harosheth 
of the nations’, mentioned as the home of Sisera in Judges iv 2, 13, 16 ; 
a locality which, whether it corresponds to the modern e/-Hariliye, on 
the right bank of the Jower Kishon, or is to be looked for further north, 
would in any case fall within the district denoted by Saban, For the 
rest, my explanation of the fact that Isaiah ‘ignored the crushing blow 
which came upon [Samaria] in 722’, is the relatively simple one that 
this had not yet occurred when he wrote. The evidence afforded by 
2 Kings xv 29 that it was North Israel and Gilead which was ravaged 
and depopulated by Tiglath-Pileser is in entire accord with Isa. viii 23 
(‘the district’ is expressly mentioned as included in ‘all the land of 
Naphtali’), and we have absolutely no grounds for doubting this 
information, derived doubtless from the contemporary annals of the 
Northern Kingdom. If Tiglath-Pileser claims, in the very fragmentary 
copy of his Annals which is known to us, to have deported ‘the whole 
of the inhabitants’ of the land of Israel to Assyria,? no student of 
Assyrian annals would take this boast very seriously ;* and the fact 
that the Assyrian king immediately continues, ‘ Pekah, their king, they 


1 Quite possibly these northern Israelitish tribes were already settled in Canaan 
when the central tribes made their entry under Joshua. Cf. my article in 7.7.5. 
vol, ix pp. 334f. 

3 (mat) Bit-{{u-um-ri-a, ‘(land) the House οἵ Omri’ occurs at the end of one 
broken line, pu-4ur nife-Su, ‘the whole of its inhabitants’ at the end of the next; 
and we cannot say for certain that some qualification did not intervene ; though, 
from what we know of the exaggerated boasting of Assyrian annals, it is probable 
that this is not so. 

3 It is appropriate, in this connexion, to notice the fact that, in the case of the 
campaign of Sargon’s first year against Merodach-Baladan, king of Kaldu, and 
Iiumbanigas, king of Elam, we have the opinions of both sides as to the result 
of the campaign. Sargon (Cylinder Inscr. 1. 17) describes himself as ‘the brave 
hero who met Humbanigas of Elam at Durilu, and accomplished his defeat’; while 
the Babylonian Chronicle states, on the other hand, that, ‘in the second year of 
Merodach-Baladan, Humbanigas, king of Elam, inflicted a defeat upon Sargon, king 
of Assyria, in the district of Durilu’ (Chron. col. i ll. 33, 24). 
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deposed, Hoshea [to rei ]gn over them I appointed ’, favours the inference 
that the nobles of Samaria did not wait for Tiglath-Pileser to advance 
further south, but made terms with him by executing their king and 
accepting the nominee of Assyria, thus escaping the devastation inflicted 
on the districts mentioned in 2 Kings xv 29 and Isa. viii 23. 


III 
THE THREE SERPENTS OF ISAIAH XXVII 1. 


For the purposes of this note I take for granted the post-exilic date 
of Isa. xxiv-xxvii, and the apocalyptic character of the prophecy as a 
whole. The questions of the closer dating of the prophecy, and its 
possibly composite character, it does not in this connexion concern 
me to discuss. The principal apocalyptic feature is apparent in the 
dominant conception of a great world-judgement. This judgement seems 
to culminate in the symbolical description of εἰ. xxvii 1: ‘In that day 
Yahwe with his sore and great and strong sword shall punish leviathan 
the fugitive serpent, and leviathan the winding serpent; and he shall 
slay the dragon that is in the sea.’ 

The interpretation of this passage has hitherto baffled expositors. It 
is generally supposed that there is reference to three great empires 
which were dominant at the time when the prophecy was penned. If 
this is so, Egypt is denoted by ‘the dragon that is in the sea’; the 
identification of the two serpents depends upon the more exact dating 
of the prophecy :—‘{f the prophet wrote during or soon after the Exile 
they might denote Assyria and Babylonia; if at a later period, perhaps 
Babylonia and Persia, or even Persia and Greece.’ 

In view, however, of the strongly marked eschatological character 
of the prophecy, the theory asserts itself that the writer’s prospect is 
not limited by the temporal circumstances of his own age. Quite 
probably he may have in mind, not three specific empires which were 
dominant when he wrote, but the powers of evil generally in final 
antagonism to Yahwe at the end of the age. Before this can be 
determined, there is another question which calls for solution, viz. the 
origin of the peculiar symbolism employed by the writer. 

The purpose of this note is to suggest (1) that the three serpents are 
in origin astronomical, and (2) that the conception of them is derived, 
as might be expected, from Babylonia. 

That the serpents are astronomical suggests itself to me from the 
fact that there are three constellations which take the form of different 
kinds of serpents, viz. Serpens, Draco, and Hydra. 

1 Pa-ka-ha Sarru-Su-nu is-ki-pu-ma A-u-si-’ [a-na Sarrii-ti}-na eli-Su-nu af-kun. 
Cf. Rost Die Keilschrifttexte Tiglat-Pilesers III Ὁ. 80. 

® Skinner Jsaiah i p. 199. 
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I would identify 2 WM}, ‘the fugitive serpent’, with the constellation 
Serpens,a little to the north of the Ecliptic. This 3 WM) is mentioned 
again in Job xxvi 13, in a connexion which suggests, if it does not prove, 
that it is a celestial phenomenon ; and the common, though unwarranted, 
assumption is that it represents a mythical dragon which was supposed 
by the ancients to devour the heavenly bodies during eclipses. In 
close connexion with Serfens is another constellation, Ophiuchus, ‘the 
serpent-grasper’, representing to the Greeks the arms and shoulders 
of a man who is grasping the serpent with both hands, and variously 
identified by them with Herakles, Prometheus, &c.' May we here 
find the origin of the statement in Job xxvi 13—‘His hand hath 
pierced the fugitive serpent’—Ophiuchus, for the writer of Job, 
representing the hands of Yahwe, transfixing the serpent with his 
weapon as it turns to flee from him? Such an idea is not in itself 
less probable than the kindred idea that it was Yahwe who fastened 
‘the bands’ (belt) of Orion, and so kept him chained in the sky (Job 
Xxxviii 31). 

findpy Ὁ), ‘the winding’ or ‘crooked serpent’, I take to be the con- 
stellation Draco, which winds its long-drawn length between Ursa major 
and Ursa minor, in the neighbourhood of the North Pole. According 
to Dr Schiaparelli,? the Dragon is ‘a constellation whose shape does 
not carry conviction, just as, for that matter, the two other serpents of 
the sky, the serpent of Ophiuchus and the Hydra, have no obvious 
shape, and are mere expedients for filling up’. With all deference 
to such an authority, I cannot admit that this is so. Personally, 
I always regard Draco as one of the most striking objects in the sky 
upon a bright starry night ; and that this was the view of the ancients 
seems to be indicated by the fact that Aratus speaks of the constellation 
as μέγα θαῦμα, and especially by Ovid’s comparison of it with the 
dragon which confronted Cadmus :— 

volubilibus squamosos nexibus orbes 

Torquet et immensos saltu sinuatur in arcus, 

Ac media plus parte leves erectus in auras 

Despicit one nemus, tantoque est corpore, quanto, 
Si totum spectes, geminas qui separat Arctos.’* 


Here is no reference to a constellation of ‘no obvious shape’, recog- 
nizable only to astronomers, but to a celestial monster which would be 
familiar enough to the poet’s readers, and would convey to them a con- 
ception of the gigantic, winding form of the dragon which suddenly 


1 Cf. the Scholiast to Aratus, Il. 74 ff. 
2 Astronomy in the Old Testament (Eng. trans.) § 54 p. 72. 
31. 46. 4 Metamorphoses iii 1}, 41-45. 
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presented itself to the astonished gaze of Cadmus and his companions. 
Certainly no epithet in Hebrew could better describe the bold curves 
of the celestial Draco than siN>py ‘crooked’, or ‘ winding’. 

The third serpent, 093 W& 3D, ‘the dragon that is in the sea’, 
corresponds, as I believe, to Hydra. Why should this constellation 
bear the name Aydra, ‘the water-snake’, there being nothing in its 
form to suggest that it is an inhabitant of the water rather than of the 
land? The answer, I feel confident, is that, lying, as it does, to the 
south of the Ecliptic, it is in the Heavenly Ocean, and must therefore be 
supposed to swim. For the Babylonians there were three divisions of 
the heavenly universe corresponding to the three divisions of the earthly 
universe. That is to say, just as the earth is bounded above by the 
upper air, and around and below by the watery deep, so is the Ecliptic 
or Zodiac circle (the heavenly counterpart of the earth) bounded above 
by the northern heavens with the North Pole as their zenith, and around 
and below by the southern heavens south of the Ecliptic, which figures 
as the Heavenly Ocean.' This suggestion, which carries the origin of the 
name Hydra back to the Babylonians, offers an explanation for the 
choice of such a name which, so far as I am aware, has previously been 
wanting. 

Assuming, then, that the three serpents are astronomical, can evidence 
be brought to indicate that the conception of them is derived from 
Babylonia? As to the existence of a popular mythology among the 
Hebrews, having its roots in the mythology of the Babylonians, I need 
not pause to argue. ΑἹ] that is necessary is to refer in passing to the 
existence of a primitive form of the Creation-myth in which the conflict 
between Yahwe and Rahab or the Dragon (i.e. Zidmat) must have 
taken a form much more closely approximating to the Babylonian 
Creation-narrative than does the story of Creation as given in Genesis. 
Traces of this primitive myth are abundantly evident in the Prophets, 
the Psalms, and Job. Granted, then, the mythological character of 
our passage, and assuming its connexion with astronomy, it is reasonable 
to look for Babylonian connexions. 

The fact ought not to escape notice, that, assuming my explanation 
of the three serpents as Serpens, Draco, and Hydra, we have a serpent 
for each of the three divisions of the heavens as contemplated by the 
Babylonians. Serfens, from its proximity to the Ecliptic, may be taken 
as the earthly serpent, and so is merely Serpens, an ordinary serpent, 
since it has no occasion to do anything but crawl. Draco, which winds 
about the North Pole is the heavenly serpent, and its habitat demands 


1 Cf. Jeremias Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients pp. 6 ff. 
3 Cf. Zimmern The Babylonian and the Hebrew Genesis pp. 8 ff, and, more 
recently, Oesterley The Evolution of the Messianic Idea pp. 45 ff. 
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that it should be a dragon or flying serpent. Hydra is the swimming 
sea-serpent, inhabiting the Heavenly Ocean. 

We read in Tablet I of the Babylonian narrative that, after the 
mingling of the waters of primaeval Afs@ (Ocean) and Zidmat (the 
watery Deep), the mother of all things, 

‘Then were created the gods in the midst of [heaven], 
Labmu and Lahamu were called into being [. .]. 
Ages increased [. . . .], 
Then Anfar and KiSar were created, and over them [.. . .].’? 


Now Zahmu and Lahamu are generally regarded by scholars as 
serpent-forms” An‘ar and Xisar are personifications respectively of 
‘the host of heaven’ and ‘the host of earth’. Is it not possible that, 
since Lahmu and Lakamu stand in parallelism to Antar and Kiar, 
they may denote respectively the heavenly serpent and the earthly 
serpent? If this is so, Zahmu answers to Draco, ‘the winding serpent’, 
and Lahamu to Serpens, ‘the fugitive serpent’. Zidmat herself doubt- 
less corresponds to Hydra, ‘the dragon which is in the sea’, since it 
is clear from other passages that she is thought of both as the watery 
deep and the dragon which inhabits it. 

I believe that we can advance further still. In Isa. xxiv 21 we have 
a passage phrased in a way remarkably similar to xxvii 1. We read 
that ‘ it shall come to pass in that day that Yahwe shall punish the host 
of the Height in the Height, and the kings of the Earth upon the 
Earth’. The expression ‘the host of the Height’ (DiV97 83¥) is remark- 
able, and is not the ordinary expression used to denote the host of 
Heaven 

DIN» ‘ the Height’ is not, I think, merely a choice synonym for ὉΠ 
‘the heavens’. It seems usually to denote, whether explicitly or 
implicitly, the north pole or zenith of the Ecliptic (Babylonian Azz), 
i. e. the highest point of the heavens regarded as the abode of Deity.‘ 
May we not, then, in ‘ the host of the Height’, &c. actually find an echo 
of the Babylonian Anjar and Kifar? If this is so, we have, upon my 
theory, the following five identifications :— 


‘The host of the Height in the Height? = Aniar 
‘ The kings of the Earth upon the Earth’ = Xiar 


‘ Leviathan, the fugitive serpent’ = Lahamu 
‘ Leviathan, the winding serpent’ = Lahmu 
‘The dragon that is in the Sea’ = Tidmat 


1 The translation is that of King The Seven Tablets of Creation i pp. 4 f. 

2 See references in Muss-Arnolt’s Dictionary i p. 478., 

3 Cf. Isa. li 9, Ps. Ixxiv 13. 

* Cf. especially Isa, xxxii 15, xxxiii 5, lvii 15, Mic. vi 6, Jer. xxv 30, Lam. i 13, 
Ps, vii 8, xviii 17, lxviii 19, xciii 4, cii 20, cxliv 7. 
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It is true, of course, that in the primitive Babylonian myth, Ansar and 
Kiar, Lahmu and Lahamu, and the gods who are subsequently pro- 
duced, represent the forces of kosmos in conflict with primaeval chaos 
represented by Zidmat. But, with the adoption of the mythology as 
a mere symbolism by writers to whom Yahwe was the only God, it is 
natural that the perspective should be altered, and that all that savours 
of polytheism should stand in opposition to the One who is supreme. 


C. F. Burney. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’S BIBLE AND THE /74LA. 


II 
The Gospel Quotations in the De Consensu. 


THE treatise of 8. Augustine called De Consensu Euangelistarum 
is nothing less than a critical study of the Synoptic Problem, with the 
problem of thé Fourth Gospel thrown in. Naturally it is full of extracts 
from all four Gospels, often quoted with particular stress laid upon 
a certain word or phrase. Augustine’s contribution to historical criticism 
need not be examined here, but it is obvious how valuable a work like 
this may be to the textual critic, if only we can be sure of Augustine’s 
own text. The work was admirably edited in 1904 by Weihrich 
(CSEL. vol. 43), who gives reasons for believing that the treatise 
was written at the end of the year 399. 

The first thing that strikes the reader with regard to the Gospel 
quotations in the De Consensu is that they agree generally with the 
Vulgate. The Vulgate Gospels had been published in 384, fifteen 
years before; less than four years later, in 403, Augustine wrote to 
Jerome thus: ‘Proinde non paruas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo 
quod Zuangelium ex Graeco interpretatus es, quia paene in omnibus 
nulla offensio est’ (Zp. to4). It would therefore not be surprising 
that in a critical work Augustine should use the new and scientific 
revision, the execution of which he himself actually approved. 

Dr Vogels of Munich, however, has brought forward the theory 
that the Vulgate element in the Gospel extracts in the De Consensu 
is intrusive. Some editor has altered the text: ‘ Burkitt hat nicht 
ernstlich genug mit der Méglichkeit gerechnet, dass der Evangelientext 
auch gefilscht sein kénne’ (p. 270). Readers of the Journal of 
Theological Studies for October 1909 will see Dr Souter’s opinion 
of Dr Vogels’ thesis. But I feel that in the circumstances it will 

1 Biblische Zeitschrift for 1906, 267-295, repeated in Biblische Studien xiii 5, 
PP 477-506 (i908). 
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not be out of place for me to give at some length the reasons why 
I adhere to the conclusions which I published in my book Zhe O/d 
Latin and the Itala. In opposition to Dr Vogels, I believe that the 
text of the De Consensu, as found in the MSS and edited by Weihrich, 
is the text put there by Augustine. 

I do not propose to follow Dr Vogels point by point. Indeed, as 
to the textual facts we are to a great extent in agreement, and the 
illustrations of detail which Dr Vogels has brought forward are very 
often pertinent.!. The Gospel quotations in the De Consensu are, as 
they stand, taken from the Vulgate, but there really is in the work 
an underlying strain derived from the Old Latin (i.e. a strain of text 
that agrees with Codex Bezae and the Old Latin codices), together 
with occasional readings which do not agree either with the Old Latin 
texts or with the Vulgate. The difference between me and Dr Vogels 
is just this: Dr Vogels thinks it easier to imagine an elaborate textual 
revision by an unknown later editor than to ascribe these incon- 
sistencies to S. Augustine, while I think it easier to believe that the 
inconsistencies come from S. Augustine than to credit a theory of 
textual revision. 

This really is one of the instances where Dr Sanday’s remark about 
some modern schools of literary investigation applies : ‘The complexity 
of a critical hypothesis very rarely stands in the way of its adoption ; 
but a very little psychological complexity acts as a deterrent.’* I do 
not think Dr Vogels has quite realized to himself what his critical 
hypothesis involves. The case is quite different from that of the 
Speculum. The Speculum was compiled very shortly before Augustine’s 
death, and we do not even know that it was published during his life- 
time. The nature of the work was such that it would have been 
comparatively easy to alter the Biblical text in the body of the 
compilation. The De Consensu, on the other hand, was published 
thirty years before Augustine died, yet the ‘revised’ text is found in 
every one of the MSS, which range in date from the sixth century 
onwards. Does Dr Vogels think that all our knowledge of the works 
of Augustine has filtered down to us through Eugippius? Moreover, 
Dr Vogels’ hypothetical revision has been carried out with extraordinary 
thoroughness, as he himself admits.’ I feel it very difficult to believe 

1 As Dr Souter points out (J. 7. 5. for October 1909, p. 153), Dr Vogels has 
sometimes brought forward terribly irrelevant illustrations, But after all deduc- 
tions have been made, there does remain a residuum of real Old Latin influence, 
and it is with that residuum that I wish to deal. 

2 Sanday Criticism of the Fourth Gospel p. 30. 

8 Es lasst sich nicht leugnen, dass die d4usserst mihsame Arbeit der Textveran- 
derung—man denke nur daran, dass die Kapitel- und Verseinteilung fehle—mit 
vielem Fleisse und grosser Aufmerksamkeit durchgefahrt worden ist (p. 290, or 500). 
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that so thoroughgoing a textual revision of any literary work was ever 
undértaken in ancient times. And this care for the biblical text, 
be it observed, was entirely confined to the Gospels. The quotation 
of 2 Cor. iv 3 (p. 334) agrees, as we should expect, with the Freising 
MS (r) and not with the Vulgate ; the quotation of 1 Pet. iv 18 (p. 89) 
agrees very nearly with Cod. Floriacensis (4) against the Vulgate ; the 
quotations from the Acts are notoriously unlike the Vulgate. All this 
suits the state of things presupposed in the Acta cum Felice (A.D. 404), 
where Augustine reads out from one codex Lk. xxiv 36-49 in agreement 
with the Vulgate, followed by Acts i 1-ii 11 from another codex in 
agreement with the Old Latin text found in Cod. Floriacensis (A). 
Of course I shall be told that the Contra Felicem has been revised 
also, but is it not odd that all Augustine’s works published earlier 
than 399 should have escaped this strange revision, while all those 
later than 399 have undergone it? Why is it that the De Sermone 
Domini in Monte (394), the De Agone Christiano (396), and the Contra 
Faustum* have escaped, while the Quaestiones Evangeliorum (say, 400), 
the De Consensu (399), and the Contra Felicem (404) have been revised ? 
Is it not more likely that something happened at Hippo about 398, 
which produced this marked difference in the text of Augustine’s 
Gospel citations ? 

What, then, is the alternative to Dr Vogels’ theory of textual revision ὃ 
It is simply this, that at the time of the writing of the De Consensu 
Augustine had approved the Vulgate text of the Gospels and had, 
so far as in him lay, adopted it as the standard text for critical 
purposes and, apparently, for Church use also. But, as any English- 
speaking person knows who has attempted regularly to substitute the 
Revised Version of 1881 for the Authorized Version of 1611, the formal 
substitution of a new text for an old one does not entirely drive the 
old one out. For at least six years before the Vulgate text appears 
in Augustine’s writings he had been actively engaged in Christian 
controversy and literary work: it was not to be expected that the new 
Revised text, however much it may have been theoretically approved, 
would be so familiar as that to which he had become accustomed. 

Furthermore, I venture to think that S. Augustine is not a man 
in whom we should expect to find any extraordinary measure of verbal 
accuracy or consistency. He was very far indeed from being a pedant, 
and was much more concerned with the meanings of words than their 
sounds. I have already quoted his assertion that amor and caritas 
and dilectio mean the same thing (De Civ. xiv 7): elsewhere he asserts 

' See the discussion in The Old Latin and the Itala pp. 66-71. 

2 The date of the Contra Faustum cannot be determined with accuracy. All 
that is certain is that it was written ‘long before’ Ep. 82, i.e. ‘long before’ 405. 
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that glorificare, honorificare, and clarificare are synonyms,’ and in the 
De Consensu itself he equates uilla, castellum, and municipium (iii 71). 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that S. Augustine never made 
downright mistakes. He certainly put Barnabas instead of Silas into 
the prison at Philippi (én Johan. 113), a reading for which neither 
the Vulgate nor the Old Latin of Acts xvi 25 is responsible, and it 
is difficult to believe that some of the peculiar readings of the De 
Consensu have any other origin than the fallible pen of a busy writer.’ 
It is very hard to write a book upon textual subjects without making 
occasional mistakes.’ 

There is no absolute limit to human carelessness or forgetfulness, 
and, in the case of Augustine, we cannot tell α priori how largely 
reminiscences of the Old Latin text to which he had been accustomed 
would influence his quotations when he was not actually copying from 
a codex. But instances of marked agreement between Augustine 
and the Vulgate cannot be explained away as pieces of forgetful- 
ness or carelessness. If we can find a series of passages in the De 
Consensu, where on the one hand we can be sure that the readings 
are Augustine’s own, and on the other that they are definitely Vulgate 
readings and not Old Latin readings at all, then it will be very 
difficult to regard the Vulgate element as really intrusive in the rest of 
the work. 

How are we to identify definitely Vulgate readings? S. Jerome 
described his work on the Vulgate Gospels as a Mouum opus: was 
that altogether a vain boast? If the Vulgate really did contain new 
features, introduced into the Latin Gospels for the first time by 
S. Jerome, it ought to be possible to recognize some of them. The 
whole array of extant Old Latin MSS of the Gospels is 


1 C. serm, Arrianorum 35. 

2 See Retr. ii 4, where Augustine’s excuse for synchronizing Plato and Jeremiah 
is me fefellit memoria. 

3 Here are two recent curiosities : 

(1) In Dr Ernst Hautsch’s Evangelenzitate des Origenes (Leipzig, 1909), a careful 
study of Origen’s text in the light of modern editions of his works, I find on 
p. 117 B and D expressly cited for omitting ὡς ἐλάλει ἡμῖν in Lk. xxiv 32, as well 
as the preceding ἐν ἡμῖν. Ifa learned and capable scholar can fall into this kind of 
error in the twentieth century, surely Augustine may sometimes have done as 
badly 1500 years ago. 

(2) Lord Halifax in defending the Athanasian Creed at Cambridge (Church 
Times Report, Nov. 12, 1909) quoted as a saying of Christ ‘ Unless ye also believe, 
ye shall all likewise perish’. This is exactly parallel to some of Augustine's slips: 
I do not suppose that Lord Halifax’s words imply either knowledge or approval 
of the text of Cod. Veronensis in Lk. xiii 5. It would be different if a whole 
series of agreements with a particular text could be produced. 
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Of these x»ps¢v and z' are mere fragments, and m is a series of 
extracts. ¢ (Colbertinus) was written in the twelfth century, and 
though it assuredly contains very ancient elements, it has frequently 
been interpolated from the mediaeval Vulgate.  (Claromontanus) is 
‘Old Latin’ only for Matthew, 7 (Rehdigeranus) only ‘Old Latin’ for 
Luke and parts of John. There is a Vulgate element in g (Sanger- 
manensis, ninth century), and perhaps in the fragments of 7 (Vindo- 
bonensis) and in the Irish MS called 7 (Usserianus), both of the seventh 
century. We are thus left with ; 


abdefffkg 
as the leading representatives of the Old Latin. It would be perhaps 
too much to say that the whole range of Old Latin variants is con- 
tained in these eight MSS, but there is certainly a strong presumption 
that a Vulgate reading which is not found in either of them is one due 
to Jerome himself. 

It should be added that e and 4, the two representatives of the 
‘African’ text, are very rarely extant together. d is the Latin of Codex 
Bezae (fifth century), and though free from contamination from the 
Vulgate it is often so accommodated to the Greek on the opposite 
page as to lose its genuine Old Latin character. Finally, f (Brixianus, 
sixth century), which I have felt bound to include, while it certainly has 
in it an element derived from the Gothic version, does not escape 
the suspicion of having also been adapted here and there to the 
Vulgate text. 

In the passages of the De Consensu which follow I venture to think 
that the reading of the text is for one reason or another clear from 
the context. The pages are those of Weihrich’s edition (6.52 2. 
vol. xxxiii). 

1. De Cons. ii 2 (p. 82, line 11), cf. Matt. i 16: 


exsequitur ergo humanam generationem Christi Mattheus ab Abraham genera- 


tores commemorans, quos perducit ad loseph uirum Mariae de qua natus est 
lesus, 


The last eight words are so much a part of Augustine’s own sentence 
that Weihrich does not seem to have noticed that they agree word 
for word with the second half of Matt. i 16.2 The extant renderings are : 

Ios. uirum M. de qua natus est Iesus vg / 

Ios. cui desponsata uirgo M. genuit Iesum α & (¢)* 

los. cui desp. erat uirgo M. uirgo autem M. genuit Ilesum 6 
los. cui desponsata uirgo M. peperit Christum Iesum 4), 


1 Amelli’s Sareszanensis. 


? Note that on p. 83, line 21, Joseph is spoken of as uirum Μανίας. 
omits uirgo. 


Gg2 
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2. De Cons. ii 3 (p. 83, line 17) = Lk. ii 33: 


ipse item Lucas superius dixit ¢¢ evat pater eius et mater mirantes .. . unde eum 
patrem eius appellat. 

Augustine’s text of Lk. ii 33 therefore called Joseph ‘ father’ of Jesus. 
This is true of the Vulgate and of d (following its Greek), but α ὁ ε 7 7 
have Joseph εἰ mater eius, together with some of the inferior Old Latin 
MSS and two of Wordsworth and White’s. 

3. De Cons. ii 12 (pp. 123, 124) = Lk. xxiv 46: 

oportebat, inquit, Christum pati et resurgere terlio die, non ait ‘ oportebat me pati’. 

Augustine quotes this phrase with some others merely to shew that 
our Lord sometimes spoke in the third person. No weight need there- 
fore be attached to the fact that he omits a mortuis after resurgere, or 
that he makes dies masculine (as he also does in contra Felicem).' 
But it is evident that his text contained the verb ofortebat. Now in 
Lk. xxiv 46 we find : 

sic scriptum est et sic oportebat vg 
sic scriptum est et sic oportuit fg 
sic scriptum est α ὁ ff 

scriptum est ¢. 


This example appears to me particularly cogent, inasmuch as it 
exhibits the Vulgate and Augustine in agreement with the Greek text 
supported by f and g, but differing from them in Latinity. In other 
words this reading, which is attested as Augustine’s own by the turn of 
his phrase, has come to him by way of the Vulgate, not by way of f or φ. 

4. De Cons. ii 57 (p. 159, line 14), cf. Lk. v 20: 


quod ergo Mattheus dicit Dominum dixisse Confide, fili, dimittuntur tibi peccata 
twa (Matt. ix 2), Lucas autem non dixit fii, sed homo... 


Thus Augustine expressly attests the vocative homo for Lk. v 20, 
where we find 
dixit: Homo vg f/ 
dixit paralytico: Homo df 
dixit homini α deg. 
This instance, of course, is not absolutely decisive, because 77 here 
agrees with the Vulgate. 
5. De Cons. ii 59 (p. 162, line 13) = Mk. ii 14: 
uidit Leuin Alphei. .. nihil hic repugnat; ipse est enim Mattheus qui et Leui. 
It would be rash to assert too confidently that we know how Augustine 
spelt ‘ Alphaeus’ or ‘Matthew’, or how he declined ‘Levi’, but it is 
evident that he read Zeuz or Zeuin in Mk. ii 14, and not ‘ James’. 
Here we find Zeui or Leuin in vg fg, but Zacobum in abde ff. 
1 Dies is also masculine here in Cod. Amiatinus, 
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6. De Cons. ii 86 (p. 189, line 7) = Lk. xi 37: 
εἰ cum loqueretur, rogauit eum quidam Pharisaeus ut pranderet aput se. non 
autem ait ‘cum haec loqueretur’, sed cum logueretur. nam si dixisset ‘cum haec 


loqueretur’, necessario cogeret intellegere hoc ordine non tantum a se fuisse 
narrata, uerum et a Domino gesta. 


Whatever be thought of Augustine’s exegesis, there can be little 
doubt that his text had ef cum Jogueretur for the introductory clause. 
‘The extant readings are: 

et cum loqueretur vg 

et cum haec loqueretur 

et cum loqueretur haec eff 

in 60 autem cum loqueretur ὁ Φ 
loquente autem eo a 

om. 4. 


Thus Augustine’s text is that of the Vulgate and of the Vulgate only. 
7. De Cons. ii 100 (p. 208, line 10) = Joh. vi 15: 


Mattheus dixit ascendit, lohannes autem fugit, quod esset contrarium, si fugiens 
non ascenderet. 


In the next line Augustine speaks of the ‘causa fugiendi’, so that it 
is clear that in Joh. vi 15 he read fugit with the Vulgate and af; while 
bdefg have secessit. No doubt the evidence of af proves that fugit 
was a genuine Old Latin reading, and very likely its appearance in the 
Vulgate is only due to what Wordsworth and White (p. 484) call 
the ‘ignauia Hieronymiana’, but the distribution of the evidence 
suggests that the presence of fugit in the De Consensu is due rather 
to Vulgate than Old Latin influence. 

8. De Cons. ii 133 (p. 236, line 22) = Matt. xxi 44: 

Sequitur Mattheus (xxi 28 ff), . . . et cetera usque ad illud ubi ait οἱ gui ceciderit 
super lapidem tstum confringelur, super quem uero ceciderit conteret eum. 

The verse quoted is the Vulgate text of Matt. xxi 44. If Dr Vogels’ 
theory be correct, that the Gospel quotations in the De Consensu have 
been assimilated to the Vulgate, the agreement of text may, of course, 
be due to the corrector and not to Augustine. I only quote it here as 
presumptive evidence that the verse, in whatever form, was quoted by 
Augustine. Matt. xxi 44 is found in the Vulgate, and in 7 and 9.’ 
But it is omitted altogether in addef. 

9. De Cons. iii 83 (p. 389, line 18) = Lk. xxiv 51: 

ita narrans: “°eduxit autem illos foras in Bethaniam et eleuatis manibus suis 
benedixit cis. © et factum est, cum benedicevet eis, vecessit ab eis et ferebatur in caelum. 
uiderunt ergo eum praeter quod in terra uiderant, etiam cum ferretur in caelum. 


1 Both / and g read conminuet for conteret, and q reads hunc for sstum. 
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The last clause makes it quite clear that ef ferebatur in caelum was 
part of the quotation as Augustine made it. The texts have: 


et ferebatur in caelum vg 
et eleuabatur in caelum /¢ 
om, abdeff 


1o and 11. De Cons. iii 75 (pp. 378, 379), cf. Lk. xxiv 36 and 
Joh. xx το: 


sed erant ibi utique non credentes, unde uerum est quod Marcus dicit* : nec illis 
crediderunt. his ergo iam, sicut Marcus dicit®, discumbentibus et adhuc inde, sicut 
Lucas dicit, loquentibus stetit in medio eorum Dominus et ait illis: pax uobiscum, 
sicut Lucas et Iohannes®. fores autem clausae erant, cum ad eos intrauit, quod 
solus Iohannes commemorat. 


For 8 Weihrich gives Mk. xvi 13, for » Mk. xvi 14, for 5 
Lk. xxiv 36; Joh. xx 26. I venture to think it very hard to believe 
that a passage of this kind has been textually worked over. Not only 
are the Scripture references very closely mixed up with Augustine’s 
own words; they present also verbal differences from the actual 
wording of the Vulgate. In Mk. xvi 14 g has conguirentibus, while 
the Vulgate has recumbentibus with ff and the seventh-century ‘supply’ 
οἵη. Neither adde nor / is extant and & has a different ending. In 
Lk. xxiv 36 and in Joh, xx 19, 21, 26 the vast majority of Vulgate MSS 
have pax uobis, not pax uobiscum, though the ordinary ecclesiastical 
salutation has found its way into several Old Latin texts, notably the 
‘African’ ¢ (in John). In these points it is quite open to Dr Vogels, 
or any one else, to maintain that Augustine shews himself to be under 
the influence of the Old Latin versions, though it seems to me quite 
likely that the variations may have arisen from his writing currente 
calamo, without verifying his references in small things. 

However that may be, the biblical allusions in this paragraph also 
most distinctly shew the influence of the Vulgate. Unless the sentence 
quoted above has been altogether rewritten, Augustine attests the 
presence of ‘Peace be unto you’ in Luke. But the salutation is 
altogether absent from Lk. xxiv 36 in. addef,, i.e. it is absent from 
the whole phalanx of the unrevised Old Latin texts. 

Still more convincing to one who is accustomed to work at the 
details of Old Latin biblical texts is the word fores. Of course if 
Dr Vogels is prepared to believe that the paragraph quoted above 
has been revised into conformity with the Vulgate he may put down 
fores to the reviser. Whether that is likely or not, I leave to the 
judgement of scholars. In any case its source is the Vulgate text of 
Joh. xx 19. Of fores, as of porro and Herr Denk’s caerimoniae, it may 
almost be said ‘quod nomen non est in usu sanctarum litterarum’ 
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so far as the pre-Vulgate texts are concerned.' As a matter of fact, 
Joh. xx το is the only instance where /ores is used in the Vulgate N.T. ; 
and of the Old Latin texts, α ὁ ἀφ have ostia, while cefff have ianuae. 
In Joh. xx 26, the Greek being the same, the Vulgate has éanuae with 
bcef, while adg have ostia. When therefore we find Augustine referring 
to Joh. xx and using the word /ores, it is difficult to avoid the inference 
that he got it from the exclusively Vulgate rendering of verse 19. 

Out of these eleven passages, where the reading of the De Consensu 
is practically free from the suspicion of having been revised, the attested 
text agrees in all eleven with the Vulgate, in one with a, in one with d, 
in two with 77; in three with g, in four with £ In four cases (Lk. xi 37, 
xxiv 46, xxiv 51, Joh. xx 19) the De Consensu agrees with the Vulgate 
in renderings which there is every reason to believe originated with 
Jerome himself. But if the Vulgate be once admitted as having 
influenced Augustine’s quotations in the De Consensu, what valid 
reason is there for disbelieving the evidence of the MSS, according 
to which the long formal quotations all agree with the Vulgate? 
Why should we go out of our way to accept Dr Vogels’ hypothesis 
of textual revision? Is it not easier to suppose that the scanty traces 
of the influence of the Old Latin that Dr Vogels has detected in the 
De Consensu are due to Augustine’s own reminiscences of the pre- 
Vulgate Bible? 

As I have said already, it is no part of my case to deny the 
occasional influence of the Old Latin upon the Gospel references in 
the De Consensu. Only I think they are best regarded psychologically, 
as reminiscences of the text once familiar to Augustine. 

I venture to consider that I have shewn that the use of the Vulgate 
in the De Consensu cannot satisfactorily be explained away, and con- 
sequently that the hypothesis of a wholesale alteration of the Gospel 
quotations in that work is to be rejected. The length of the investiga- 
tion may be excused on the ground of the real importance of this 
conclusion for the textual criticism of the Vulgate. If we can trust 
the text of the De Consensu—and since Weihrich’s edition has been 
published we are very well able to do so—we have in Augustine’s 
elaborate quotations a witness to the form in which the Vulgate 
reached Africa only fifteen years later than its first publication. The 
acceptance of the Vulgate Gospels by S. Augustine is, in fact, the first 
event we know in the long and varied history of S. Jerome’s great 
achievement. 


1 The only exceptions are Mk. i 33 ὁ (ad fores), and Mk. xiii 29 & (in foreibus, sic). 
‘Ostium’ and ‘ianua’ are used almost interchangeably to render θύρα, e.g. in Joh. 
x 9 ‘Ego sum ostium’ is in dcfvg and Cyprian ?/,, but abe ffqyr and Lucifer 
have ‘ Ego sum ianua’. Notice in limine for ἐπὶ θύραις, Matt, xxiv 33 4. 
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A couple of observations may be added here. When an ancient 
ecclesiastical work is badly preserved in MSS and there is reason to 
think the text may have been systematically tampered with by scribes 
or editors, then no doubt we may most safely recover the biblical text 
used by the original writer from the shorter quotations and allusions. 
But the case is entirely altered whenever the real text of the writer 
himself is ascertained. Long biblical quotations may be more exposed 
to subsequent corruption ; but in the form in which they were originally 
written down by the author, or his amanuensis, they represent more 
nearly the text he used than the shorter allusions to the same passage 
in the course of his argument. It is worth while to copy out five, six, 
or a dozen verses,—or to give directions that they shall be copied 
out,—but in quoting part of the verses a second time a writer would 
not always take the trouble to verify his language. Certainly 
S. Augustine did not always do so: unless I am very much mistaken, 
he was given to the very human habit of quoting his own quotations.’ 

The other remark is to draw attention to the necessity of studying 
the extant Old Latin MSS as wholes, and not merely referring to their 
evidence where S. Augustine, or some other writer, happens to differ 
from a standard text of the Vulgate. It looks mightily impressive to see 
in Weihrich’s apparatus (Matt. xxvi 52-54, p. 287): ‘milia legiones 
BRE" (ueron. colb. clar. sgm. pal. brix. Big. Foroiul. al .. .), \egiones 
cet., edd., v. The textual critic may wonder what ‘fad’, i.e. Codex 
Palatinus (¢), is doing in this company, seeing that it is not extant 
for Matt. xxv-xxvii, but the long list of witnesses is very impressive 
for all that. One gets the feeling that 2, the sixth-century Lyons 
codex of the De Consensu, supports the Old Latin and is supported 
by it. True ‘ Big.’ and ‘ Foroiul.’, i.e. Wordsworth’s B and J, are not 
Old Latin at all, but Vulgate codices which have retained or admitted 
a certain number of widely-spread readings derived from the Old Latin. 
When we turn to Wordsworth and White’s own note we find the clue. 
They say ‘+milia BJ OXZ cum bef ff, g, hr’, i.e. by a misprint ¢ has 
been put for¢. Dr Weihrich suppressed ff, (which omits /egiones) and 
added co/b, from Sabatier, but the tell-tale ‘fa/.’ remains.” 

Of course Dr Weihrich is quite right to take Old Latin readings 


1 In that way I explain the occurrence of the ‘ African’ sarcina in the reference 
to Matt. xi 30 in the Capitula of the De Consensu (τι xxxiii, p. 67), where the text 
(p. 183) has onus in agreement with the Vulgate. Dr Vogels regards these 
Capitula as having been made before the text had been tampered with. It should 
be noted therefore that in 1 xli (p. 69) the Net in Matt. xiii 47 is called sagena, 
as in the Vulgate. Here abcefgh have ‘retia’, f and φ have ‘rete’, and & has 
‘retiaculum’. Only d has ‘sagina’, corresponding to carHNu on the opposite page. 

3 Part of Wordsworth and White’s note to Mk. xiv 43 is quoted by Weihrich on 
p. 286, instead of the note to Matt. xxvi 47. 
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from ‘Wordsworth and White’, as long as he and his readers realize 
that the Oxford editors only give a selection of the innumerable 
differences of a4 de f/k and g from the Vulgate. Nothing but Dr Vogels’ 
wholesale revision can turn the De Consensu quotations into an Old 
Latin text, and it seems to me that if that hypothesis be rejected, 
the only alternative is to treat the quotations as if they were fragments 
of the oldest Vulgate MS that we possess. 

This does not mean that they are invariably to be preferred to the 
line of transmission preserved in Cod. Amiatinus and adopted by 
Wordsworth and White. We have to allow not only for Augustine’s 
errors and reminiscences, but also for the possibility of uncorrected 
errors in the first Vulgate codex that came to Hippo. We know from 
Retr. ii 12 that the codex Augustine was using when he wrote the 
Quaestiones Euangeliorum had, by an error, ‘ 2’ for ‘12’ in Matt. xx 17. 
This work of Augustine’s is made up of detached Notes, some of which 
are certainly based upon the Vulgate, as may be seen from Qu. Zuang. ii 
29, where Lk. xii 29 is given with the characteristically Vulgate reading." 
Augustine’s first knowledge of the Vulgate, therefore, was derived from 
a codex that sometimes dropped words and syllables, a state of things 
very well illustrated by the well-known crux in De Consensu ii 26 
(pp. 126, 127), where Augustine declares Luke to omit sancfo in iii 16, 
against the evidence both of the Old Latin and the Vulgate. But 
if his codex read duo for duodecim (or 1 for x11) in Matt. xx 17, it 
may very well have accidentally omitted sancfo in Lk. iii 16. If the 
omission had been really characteristic of the Vulgate or of the Old 
Latin, it would have left more trace elsewhere. The same may be 
said of gloria sua (for gloria patris sui) in De Consensu ii 111 (p. 218), 
which no doubt is a mere slip of S. Augustine’s ρθη." 

On the other hand, when the variants in the De Consensu quotations 
are supported by two or three of the better Vulgate codices, then they 
deserve great attention, because they cannot be put down to mere 
mistakes. I add a list, partly for the intrinsic interest of the readings, 
partly to shew the very small extent of their range. The standard 
adopted is the text approved by Wordsworth and White. 


Matt. ix 38 eiciat] p. 173 = ASPH*JKMMO°QVX‘YZ d rek, mittat BCD(E)H™ 
@LO*RTX*W zg. . 
xiv 14 eius] p. 199 = AC#’FHOKLMOT*VWX°Y*Z, eis BDE®*JMQRX* 
ug. 7 corb, illis a bc ff gh, de eis d, pro illis g, super eos ¢ k. 
xv 28 filia illius] p. 212 CP M HAEL = ACFHELMO™QRY, filia eius 
p. 212 BRTD V ONQ = BPJKMO*TVWXZ zg. 


1 Nolite in sublime tolli (= vg, only). 
2 Other peculiarities of a similar nature in the De Consensu are, e.g. inquisiuit, 
P. 1095, dicitur 112,,, mulier 1729, €X 210,0» 218,,, abs 2347, illi 23645. 
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*xvii 14 genibus prouolutus] EHJKLMRVWZ vwg., genibus prouolutis p. 220 -- 
ABC#FeMOQTXY. 
*xvii 15 filio meo] vg., filii mei p. 220 = AESPJO*X°YZ*, 
xxiv 16 ad montes] p. 253 C rel. = ABCDE:3PH@OQTVY, in montes p. 253 
BRTD = FKLMRWX*Z. 
xxvi 47 turba . .. missi] vg., om. missi p. 286 = FMdg. 
xxvi 71 alia] p. 293 = ACDi3PH*JLMRTX*, alia ancilla BEFH°@KMOQV 
WX°Z ug. 


xxvi 75 plorauit] p. 299 = ABCH@X‘Y bc( 7) (4) φ reh, fleuit vg. rel. 
xxvii 9 a filiis israhel] vg., filii israhel pp. 304, 308 = CDP™*LOT® fg h. 
xxvii 35 sortem mittentes] p. 323 = CD®*H*IJLMO’RTV d/ fg corb reh, 
+ut impleretur &c. ABE®™H°@KMO*QWXYZ vg. 
*xxvii 44 crucifixi erant] vg., fixi erant p. 339 = A*CH*T*XYZ* g, crucifixi 
sunt 

The list might be indefinitely prolonged for the other Gospels. 
In the three passages marked with * it seems to me that the evidence 
of the De Consensu turns the scale against the reading preferred by 
the Oxford editors; elsewhere it either supports their text, or has 
adopted an easily explained misreading. The readings in Matt. xv 28 
and xxiv 16 I have quoted here, as illustrating the impression I formed 
in going through the De Consensu, that Weibrich’s 2 and its followers 
RTD are not always free from sporadic corruption, and that Augus- 
tine’s text is sometimes better preserved in Weihrich’s C—but this 
may be prejudice! In any case the marked affinity between the 
De Consensu and the text of Cod. Cavensis (Wordsworth’s C) is 
worth notice. It is a ‘Spanish symptom’, which I leave for others 
to explain. 

This investigation should be followed by a study of the character and 
affinities of the pre-Vulgate Gospel quotations in Augustine’s earlier 
works. Perhaps, however, it is better to wait until the appearance in 
the Vienna Corpus of the De Sermone Domini in Monte. ‘The general im- 
pression that I have gained from a fairly extensive, though not systematic, 
study of these earlier quotations is that they have an ‘ African’ base, 
but that here and there Augustine has introduced renderings taken from 
Jerome’s version, even in works published before 398. This is notably 
the case in the Contra Adimantum, the Gospel quotations from which 
are appreciably nearer to the Vulgate than those from the first 
‘Volumen’ of the Contra Faustum (i.e. c. Faustum i-xxi). But what- 
ever explanation we may give, the fact remains that in these earlier 
works of 5. Augustine the non-Vulgate element in the quotations from 
the Gospel is very large, while in the works published by him after 398 
the non-Vulgate element is very small. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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AN ANCIENT ENGLISH LIST OF THE SEVENTY 
DISCIPLES. 


IN two quite early manuscripts, and probably in others of later date, 
is contained a list of the seventy disciples, which seems to merit attention 
both because of its relationships, and because it has as yet (so far 
as I am aware) only seen the light in one of my Catalogues. The 
earliest copy is that in the Cottonian MS Vespasian B. VI, of the ninth 
century (Vesp.) : the next in date is the Corpus Christi College Cambridge 
MS No. 183, which appears to have been given by King /®thelstan to the 
see of St Cuthbert in the tenth century (about a.p. 931). A third copy, 
of the twelfth century, is furnished by the MS of Florence of Worcester, 
No. 92, in the same College Library: from this I printed the list in the 
first part of my Catalogue of the C.C.C. Manuscripts (p. 178). 

Two recently published books by Dr T. Schermann, (1) Propheten- und 
Apostellegenden : Texte u. Unters. xxxi 3, 1907; (2) Prophetarum vitae 
Fabulosae, &c., Teubner, 1907, afford materials for the criticism and 
classification of the list. It will be found to be essentially identical 
with that contained in the MS Vatican. graec. 2001 of cent. xii, printed 
by Schermann (Teubner, p. 171) as Zndex Anonymus Graeco-Syrus, and 
discussed by him ( Zéx¢e p. 300) under the heading of Die palastinensisch- 
syrischen Kataloge. 

I proceed to give a text of the list, taking Vesp. as the basis, and giving 
the variants of C.C.C. 183 and 92, and of Schermann’s text. 


Vesp. B. vi, f. 107, col. 2 Schermann 
Nomina septuaginta duorum 
discipulorum Christi. 


i Iacobus Iustus 92 lIacob 

ii Maththias 183, 92 Mathias 

iii Ioseph 3. forwhomthelot was 

cast with Matthias 

iiii alius Iosep 92 losephalius 4. of Arimathaea 

v Marcus euuang(e- 92 Marchus 

lista) 

vi barnabas 6. ἀνεψιός Of Mark 
vii lucas euuang. 
viii cleopas 92 cleophas 
villi seneca g. whose letters to 


Paul are extant 
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x symeon 

xi lucius 

xii manain 

xiii sostenes 

xiiii caefas 

xv Thaddeus 

xvi ermen et pastor 
xvii andronicus 
xviii Iohannas 
xviiil amplias 

xx urbanus 

xxi erodiones 

xxii asyncritis 
xxiii iasonem 
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92 cephas 

g2 taddeus 

92 e.quiet pastor 16. ὁ καὶ ποιμήν 
92 Iohannes 18. Ἰωνίας 

92 ετοάΐϊοη 21. Ῥωδίων 

92 nason 23. Ἰάσων 


xxiiii Stephanus primus τησγέΐτ 183 pri martir 92 prothomartyr 


xxv philippus 
xxvi prochorus 
xxvii nicanor 
xxviii Timon 
xxvilli parmena 
Xxx aquilas 
xxxi judas qui uocatur 
barsabbas 
xxxiii silas 
108a xxxiii siluanus 
xxxiiii symon cleopae 
XXxv nason 
xxxvi agabas 
XxxVii ananias 
xxxviii ignatius 
XXxvilii symon quirenense 


xl Alexander 
xli Rufus 
xlii Nathanahel 
xliii nicodemus 
xliiii cleopas 


xlv simon 
xlvi Iudas 
xlvii Iacobus 
xlviii simon 


g2 Symon 


92 aquila 30. Νικόλαος 
183 barnabas g2 iudas om. cet. 


92 Hilas 

92 -cleophe 

g2 Iason 35. Mvdowv 

92 Agabus 
183 39 Symon 39. Σ. ὁ Κυρηναῖος 
92 8. cirenensis: numbering agrees with 

Vesp. 

183 40 quirenense 40. Ῥοῦφος 

41 Alex. 41. ᾿Αλέξανδρος 

42 Rufus 42. Naf. 

43 nathanael 43. Νικόδ. 

44 nichod. 44. Κλοπᾶς καὶ 

ἀδελφοὶ αὐτοῦ 

45 Cleophas 45. Ἰωσήφ 

46 Symon 46. Ἰάκωβος 

47 lIudas 47- ᾿Ιούδας 


48 Iac. 


48. Σίμων 
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xlviiii simon coriarus 49 Symon Coria- 49. Σίμων ἕτερος (and 
rius reference to 
1 Lucas Acts x) 
li barnabas 
lii iohannes 52. ὃν καλοῦσι πατήρ 
liii_ barnabas 53. Βαρσάββας 
111: stephanus 
lv chorisius 55. Xapioros 
᾿νὶ milichus 92 Hilichus 56. Midcyyos 
lvii_gaius 
lviii flegonta 58. (᾿Α)κύλας 
lviiii ermen 56. Φλέγων 
Hi sunt qui electi fuerunt 92 has this note on the note see 
ab apostolis in ordinem pro opposite Nos. below 
quibus(dam) qui recesserunt 68-72 and 
so 183 reads ‘ prohis qui’ 
Ix appellem probauilis 783 apellesproba- 60. ᾿Απέλλης ὁ δόκιμος 
bilis 


92 apellen probabilis 
Ixi dionysius ariop(agita) 783 dyonisius ὅτ. ᾿Α(μγπλίας 


zepenetus 62. Οὐρβανός 
Ixiii Iesus qui dicitur iustus 63. Στάχυς 
Ixiiii_ stachyn 183 stachin 64. Πούπλιος 
Ixv ponplius 65. ᾿Αριστόβουλος 
Ixvi aristobulus 183 -bolus 66. Στέφανος οὐχ ὁ 
Κορίνθιος 
Ixvii stephanus corinthiensis 67. "Apodiow ὃ Nap- 
κίσσου 
Ixviii_erodius 68. Ῥοῦφος 
Ixviiii Rufus 69. ᾿Ολυμπᾶς 
Ixx olympus 183 olymphus 
Ixxi Titus 


Ixxi filimonem 

There are so many lists of the seventy in existence,—and all, it may 
,be said in passing, are historically so worthless—that readers are amply 
justified in asking what is the special interest of the particular one 
which I produce here, and how it differs from others. I would answer 
that it is interesting to find a list current in England so far back, 
whose only traceable connexions are Syrian. ‘That it zs essentially the 
same as Schermann’s Graeco-Syrian list is obvious ; and a very slight 
study of Schermann’s work will shew that the Graeco-Syrian list is very 
clearly marked off from all others. ΤῸ take a single striking instance, 

it is the on/y one (among all Schermann’s lists) that includes Seneca. 
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The notes which accompany the names in the Graeco-Syrian list, but 
which are almost wholly omitted in the Latin equivalent, serve to shew 
in some cases what persons are intended. It may be worth while to 
give the substance of those which have not been already cited, in the 
order of their occurrence. 

7, 8 Lucas and Cleophas are clearly meant to be the two disciples 
who went to Emmaus. 

10-12 are from Acts xiii 1. 16-23 from Rom. xvi. 24-30 are the seven 
deacons ; but, in the Latin, Nicholaus has given way to ‘Aquilas’. 31, 32 
are from Acts xv 22. 

34 is Simeon, bishop of Jerusalem. 

45-48 seem all to be ‘ brothers of Cleopas’ (44). 

55-59 are stated to be the brethren who went with Peter from Joppa 
to Caesarea (Acts x 23). According to Acts xi 12 there were six of 
them ; the Book of the Bee gives seven names agreeing with ours in two 
cases (Milichus, Gaius), and perhaps in a third Criscus (? Charisius). 
I do not know from what source these names are drawn. 

The Latin note which precedes 60, ‘ Hi sunt qui electi fuerunt,’ &c., 
is given at much greater length in the Graeco-Syrian list, which first sets 
down a list of twelve who apostatized with ‘Corinthus’ (Cerinthus), and 
then a list of ten elected to supply their places : confessing ignorance of 
the reason why there were only ten. The Latin gives in all thirteen 
names, and slightly varies the list. It adds Dionysius, Titus, Philemon, 
and substitutes Epaenetus and Jesus justus for Amplias and Urbanus. 
This is its most considerable divergence from the Graeco-Syrian. 

The identity of the Latin and Graeco-Syrian lists is the point which 
I specially wished to bring out. It may prove to have an interesting 
bearing on the question of the presence of Oriental texts in these 
islands in early times. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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HANS von SODEN’S AFRICAN NEW TESTAMENT?! 


Tuis is an excellent book, which will be very useful to students of 
the Latin Bible. It contains a collection of the chief surviving 
fragments of the ‘African’ version of the N.T., viz. the quotations 
of Cyprian himself and the quotations from the African Pseudo- 
Cypriana, together with the full texts of Cod. Bobiensis (4), Cod. 
Palatinus (e), and Cod. Floriacensis (Δ). It is very convenient to 
have these allied texts edited together in a handy form, more especially 
as Fr. v. Soden has prefixed to them 363 pages of admirable Prolego- 
mena. His conclusions will not indeed be new to English scholars, 
who are familiar with Dr Sanday’s epoch-making article on & in 
O. Lat. Bibl. Texts vol. ii, and of the literature that directly flows from 
that article, but they are all the more welcome in that they do agree 
with the English results. They represent a real consensus of scholars, 
a recognition of permanent order in a region of N.T. textual criticism, 
where a century ago everything was unknown or in confusion. 

Here are a few of Fr. v. Soden’s conclusions. ‘The African Version 
is an entirely independent version, not a recension of what lies before 
us in the “ Itala-codices” and in the Vulgate’ (p. 360). That is to say, 
the old-fashioned method of regarding a, ὁ and ¢ as normal specimens 
of the ‘Old Latin’, and treating the texts of ᾧ and ὁ as excentric 
‘ Alexandrian’ revisions, is finally abandoned. Further, & and Cyprian 
are to be regarded as on the same level (p. 133 f), while ὁ is less pure 
than either, having been considerably ‘europeanized’ (p. 184). Among 
the European insertions in e must be reckoned the Pericope de Adultera 
(p. 111 note): on the other hand, the witness of & to the ‘shorter 
conclusion’ of Mark, and to that alone, is apparently accepted as 
evidence for the version itself (p. 245 note)? Fr. v. Soden very 
sensibly refuses to regard the trifling differences between & and Cyprian 
as evidence for differences in the underlying Greek text ; if & has ‘ your 
Father which is in heaven’ in Matt. v 48 (= D* and ¢), while Cyprian 
has ‘your heavenly Father’ (= & BZ, &c.), that is because ἃ has been 
mechanically assimilated to Matt. v 45 (p. 132). The same argument 
might perhaps be extended to the imperatives in Matt. xiii 15 α & Iren, 
a passage where v. Soden recognizes the influence of the Hebrew text 
(p. 214). If the agreement with the Hebrew be not accidental, then 
these Latin texts have alone preserved the true wording of Matthew, and 
all our Greek MSS have been assimilated to the LXX of Isaiah vi 10. 


1 Hans Freiherr von Soden Das Lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika eur Zeit 
Oyprians (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1909). 
? Contrast Hort’s curious refusal to accept the witness of & (Notes p. 45). 
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It will be seen from the last reference that v. Soden’s book raises 
a number of most interesting questions for his fellow-workers in this 
. fascinating field of study. I hope it will not seem captious if I indicate 
a few of the points where it appears to me that there is still room for 
improvement. It is, I venture to think, a pity that the long quotations 
of Augustine (Contra Felicem, CS E L. xxv pp. 804-807, and Contr. ep. 
Fundamenti pp. 203-204) were not included. These quotations give 
us Acts i 1-ii 12 in a text which is as much Cyprianic as 4 itself, that 
in the Contra Felicem actually professing to be directly recited from 
a codex of the Acts.’ The plan of the work precluded discussion of 
the ‘ African’ readings in the ‘ European’ MSS, but it might have been 
mentioned that the corrector of » seems to have used an African 
exemplar,’ and that whole sections of the late MS ¢, notably towards 
the end of Luke, are almost wholly African—a most fortunate circum- 
stance, as it is a portion of the text which has been more than usually 
‘europeanized’ ine. On the general question of the European texts, 
v. Soden excellently observes (p. 274 note): ‘The surviving fragments 
of the non-African text of the Bible which date from the third century, 
scanty as they are, shew clearly enough that texts such as that of 
Cyprian were confined to Africa. Where we meet with African variants 
in Europe, they are signs of a historical connexion with Africa, the 
nature of which it is one of the chief problems for the investigator of 
the Old Latin to ascertain.’ ἢ 

The actual editing of 4 and ὁ is very sensibly carried out. Something 
must be done to emend & in any publication not purely palaeographical 
and diplomatic in character, but v. Soden has been conservative where 
possible. It is a relief to find that he does not regard magnus magnus 
as a genuine superlative. In Matt. xi 19, however, he might have 
retained uinaria for οἰνοπότης, as the same word occurs in Augustine’s 
quotation of the verse (c. Faust. pp. 478, 479), at least in the best MSS. 
The odd form in -éa is therefore dialectical, not a blunder made by 2. 
A more serious error is the emendation of /ogui into /oguebatur in 
Mk, viii 32. This is all the more remarkable, since /ogui in & is one 
of those readings which might legitimately be used to support 
Dr Hermann v. Soden’s thesis of the far-reaching textual influence 
of the Diatessaron.‘ 

1 See CSE L, xxv pp. 802-807 and my Old Latin and the Itala pp. 57, 66 ff. 

? Compare what v. Soden says about the ad Vigilium on p. 264. 


3 I take this opportunity of pointing out that the text of a (and #) in 8. Mark 
would well repay independent investigation. 

‘ I may be permitted to refer to my Note in Evangelion da-Mepharreshe ii 240, as 
well as to J. 7. 5. ii 112. On the same page, I may add that when I was at Turin 
I was quite certain that in Mk. viii 28 & reads déxerunt sili dicentes (in agreement 
with Mr Turner), not dixerunt illi omnes, 
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Another textual puzzle not noticed by v. Soden occurs in Matt. vii 23, 
where the ordinary text has ‘and then I will confess (ὁμολογήσω) to 
them “I never knew you”’. For ὁμολογήσω, & and Cyprian */, have 
dicam, in agreement with Justin (ἐρῶ) and with some other authorities, 
the whole group being 

acghk syr.C Diat®™ x 43 Just*/, Cyp?/, Aug. 

(It should be remarked that syr.S is not extant, and that the parallel 
passage Lk. xiii 27 is given in quite another context by Diat® and Fi/d.) 
Furthermore, 4, g, Wordsworth’s E and ®”™’, with Hilary, Orosius, Of. 
Imperf., and Juvencus, i.e. a typical ‘European’ Latin group, have 
iurabo, which looks like the translation of a Greek variant ὀμόσω. Now 
the De Rebaptismate § 7 p. 78, which v. Soden regards as genuinely 
‘ African’, refers thus to Matt. vii 22, 23: 

illa uerba Christi, qui negaturum se esse dixit nec nosse eos qui sibi 
in die iudicii dicturi essent Domine, Domine, nonne in tuo nomine 
prophetauimus et in nomine tuo daemonia eicimus et in nomine tuo 
uirtutes magnas fecimus, respondendo eis etiam cum iureiurando guia 
numquam cognoui uos, discedite a me qui operamini iniguitatem. 

On pp. 282-284 we find elaborate discussions about ‘in tuo nomine’, 
‘eicere’ and ‘cognoui uos’, but not one word about ‘iureiurando’, 
which must surely be a paraphrase of the ‘European’ iurado, and 
therefore it implies the alternative Greek variant ὀμόσω. There are 
really two problems here, each almost equally obscure: (1) what is the 
true reading of Matt. vii 23? (2) what is the meaning of the groups 
into which our documents fall? Obviously ἐρῶ is secondary ; a colour- 
less word has been substituted for something that might be misunder- 
stood or give offence. In favour of the originality of ὀμόσω may be 
urged the patent contradiction with our Lord’s prohibition of all oaths ; 
in favour of ὁμολογήσω may be urged the fact that Matthew substitutes 
ὡμολόγησεν in xiv 7 for the ὥμοσεν of Mk. vi 23. But whichever 
reading we prefer, we have still to explain the affiliation of the docu- 
ments that support ἐρῶ, and also the agreement of the presumably 
African De Rebaptismate with one branch of the European group.' 

On pp. 242-255 is an elaborate examination of the Sententiae 
Episcoporum. Mr Turner’s article on Nemesianus (/. 7. S. ii 602) 
is referred to on p. 244 note: I wish I could be as confident as 
v. Soden that there were really no serious differences of text between 
the Bibles of Cyprian and his fellow-bishops in other parts of Africa. 


' Does not the De Rebapt. § 9 p. 81 appear to attest the ‘Longer Conclusion” 
to 5 Mark? It has: ‘guidam ipsorum uiso eo non crediderunt sed dubitauerunt 
(Matt. xxviii 17), quique tunc non interfuerunt omnino non crediderunt, nisi post- 
modum ab ipse Domino omnibus modis fuissent obiurgati atque increpati’ (Mk. 
xvi 14). Note that Matt. xxviii 17 precedes Mk. xvi 14 in Diat** lv 2, 3 


VOL. XI. Hh 
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I confess also to being a little disappointed with v. Soden’s treatment 
of the text of 4, and of the allied question of the nature of the later 
African text of the N.T, It will be remembered that 4 is the Codex 
Floriacensis, the palimpsest fragments that remain of a volume which 
once contained the Apocalypse, the Acts, and all seven Catholic 
Epistles. That the text of the Apocalypse and the Acts in & is 
Cyprianic is admitted by every one; further, v. Soden admits that 4, 
which has the full Canon, cannot exactly represent the Bible of Cyprian, 
from which James and 2 Peter (at least) appear to have been absent. 
But he goes on to say (p. 241) that this difference of Canon cannot be 
brought as an argument against the African origin or the antiquity of 
the text of 4. Perhaps not: but at least it makes it necessary to bring 
some arguments which positively suggest that the text of 4 in 2 Peter— 
no fragments of James survive—is either old or African. So far as 
I know no such arguments have ever been offered. Certainly gloria 
(2 Pet. i 3, 17) and carifas (i 7) do not suggest the earliest stratum of 
African Biblical Latin. Is it not likely that the later African Bible, 
the Bible of Christian Africa after the time of S. Augustine, was 
a composite affair, revised in some books more than in others, and 
in some books not at all, while the defects of the Canon may have been 
made up by means of new translations of the missing books? What- 
ever Herr Denk may think of my thesis about Augustine’s term Jtala 
(p. 49 note), it is at least certain that the Contra Felicem shews us 
a codex of the Vulgate Gospels side by side with a codex of the 
‘ African’ Acts in Augustine’s official library. Even to this day the 
Latin Church uses the Book of Wisdom in the unrevised African text, 
the text that we find in the quotations of Cyprian himself. For these 
reasons I still hold to Berger’s opinion that 4 represents the later 
African text of the N.T., a text in which the Acts and Apocalypse 
had come down unchanged from Cyprian’s day, while new translations 
had been supplied of the missing epistles (2 Peter, &c.). The genesis 
and reception of the Vulgate N.T., apart from the Gospels, is still an 
obscure problem, and nothing has been done since Ziegler with the 
investigation of the text used by Augustine in the Pauline Epistles. 
All this very properly lies outside the scope of Freiherr v. Soden’s book. 
At the same time I doubt whether the text of the Catholic Epistles in 4, 
printed by v. Soden, has any more natural right to be grouped with the 
Gospel texts of & and ¢ than the Freising fragments have. 


F, C. Βυξκιττ. 
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JOHN OF SALISBURY’S POLICRATICUS. 
Loannis Saresberiensis Episcopi Carnotensis Policratici sive de Nugis 
Curialium et Vestigiis Philosophorum Libri viii: recognovit et 
prolegomenis, apparatu critico, commentario, indicibus instruxit 
CieMeEns Ὁ. I. Wess, A.M. Collegii B. Mariae Magdalenae apud 
Oxonienses Socius. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909, 2 vols. (pp. xlix 
+ 368 and viii + 512). 

Mr Wess has executed most admirably the first part of the project 
which, as he tells us, he first conceived some sixteen or seventeen years 
ago, of producing a new edition of the Policraticus and Metalogicus of 
John of Salisbury, the friend and biographer of Thomas ἃ Becket, and 
Bishop of Chartres. We here have the Po/icraticus (not Polycraticus : 
the word is intended to mean ‘a book for the use of rulers of πόλεις ἢ): 
may the Mefa/logicus follow in due time. It may fairly be said that this 
is the first really readable edition of an exceedingly interesting book. 
Hitherto we have only had access, probably, to the very imperfect text 
of Giles, or to the inferior reprint of it in Migne. We now have a text 
constructed from the best available manuscripts, and furnished with an 
apparatus of notes, critical and explanatory, and an introduction (not to 
speak of indexes) which make the using of the book a pleasure. We are 
unusually fortunate in possessing a manuscript of the work which may 
very well be—which, in fact, almost certainly is—a presentation copy 
given by the author to Thomas ἃ Becket, to whom the work is dedicated. 
This MS is now at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and has naturally 
been taken by Mr Webb as the basis of his text ; and other copies of 
not much later date,—at the Bodleian (from Battle Abbey, from 
Malmesbury, and from Cirencester), at the British Museum (from 
St Albans), at Soissons, and at Montpellier, have been used. 

The Introduction, in a Latin which excites one’s respect and admira- 
tion, gives, what is specially welcome and interesting, namely, a survey 
of the authors used by John of Salisbury. These form perhaps the 
most immediately attractive and surprising feature of his work to the 
ordinary reader : for it is evident that John had access to certain books 
of quite ancient date which have since his day either suffered mutilation 
or disappeared: a tract attributed to Plutarch and called the Jnstitutio 
Traiani \ay before him in a Latin version (for he knew no Greek) and 
is very extensively quoted. He probably had the De Republica of 
Cicero: he certainly had the Caena Trimalchionis of Petronius, the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius unmutilated, and lost works by authors other- 
wise unknown, Flavianus de vestigiis philosophorum, Caecilius Balbus, and 
Catullus Parmensis. Moreover—a matter more directly appropriate to 
this JournaL—he seems to have had some form, or some fragment, of 
the ancient Acta Pauli, My attention was called to this long ago by 
Mr Webb, and it has been discussed more than once by writers on the 
Acta, some of whom accept and others (including Dr C. Schmidt, the 
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editor of the Coptic version of the Acfa) reject it. Dr Schmidt’s objections 
are twofold, (1) that in the middle of the twelfth century the Latin version 
of the Acta can hardly have been accessible, (2) that the reported speech 
of Paul bears an entirely different stamp, theologically speaking, from 
that of the undoubted fragments of the book. Neither objection is 
convincing. We are not by any means at the end of our discoveries as 
to the persistence of old Latin translations: in England, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, some curious apocrypha were current (e. g. Jannes 
and Mambres, Acts of Andrew and Matthew, possibly the Contradictio 
Salomonis). As to (2), the resemblance between John of Salisbury’s 
passage and another probable fragment of the Acta quoted by Clement 
of Alexandria is worthy of remark. 

Lam tempted to bring into connexion with this interesting citation 
the curious fragment in the Paris MS lat. 12949 of cent. ix (printed by 
Traube, Weues Archiv, 1902, p. 276), which speaks of a book brought 
by Cuthwin, bishop of the East Angles (cir. 750) from Rome, which 
contained pictures of Paul’s acts and sufferings ‘in quo uidelicet libro 
omnes pene (? poenae) ipsius apostoli passionis (? -es) siue labores per 
loca oportuna erant depictae’. One picture, of the Apostle being 
scourged with forty stripes save one, is specially mentioned. I gather 
from this that the book was not an illustrated copy of the Canonical 
Acts, in which those scourgings are not described ; it may have been 
a copy of the Epistles; but the text rather suggests that it was an 
illustrated Life of Paul, and that it contained his passion. 

Another interesting apocryphal citation is that in V iii (p. 288) 
which speaks of our Lord’s face shining when He cast the buyers and 
sellers out of the Temple. The passages adduced by Mr Webb from 
Pseudo-Bede and Rupert of Deutz are both quoted from Jerome on 
Matthew ; an annotator of the Aurea of Petrus de Riga in a Fitzwilliam 
Museum MS gives the Nazarene Gospel as the source (see_/. 7.S., 1906, 
p- 566). To the list of apocryphal writings quoted in Policraticus may be 
added the Vision of the Sibyl (II xv p. 89) printed with Bede’s works 
and elsewhere (e.g. Opsopoeus Siby/iina, Sackur Sibyllinische Texte), and 
the Somniarium of Daniel (IV xvii p. 97). 

It is no part of my purpose to give either an analysis of the Podicraticus 
or an estimate of John of Salisbury’s position as an author ; but the 
perusal of the 800 pages of his text has given me a very high opinion 
both of him and of his editor, and I can and do most warmly commend 
these two volumes. In parting from them I suggest two emendations. 
In vol. i, p. 21, 1. 28 should not pracferunt be praefecerunt? and on 
Pp. 100, Il. 29, 30 ‘Quale est quod nocticulam quandam uel Herodiadem 
uel praesidem noctis dominam concilia et conuentus de nocte asserunt 
conuocare’, should not we almost certainly read noctilucam for nocti- 
culam, and Dianam for dominam ? 

ες : Μ. ΚΕ. JAMES. 
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RITSCHLIANISM. 


Ritschlianism: An Essay, by JoHN KENNETH Moztey, M.A. (James 
Nisbet & Co., London, 1909.) 

Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism, by Ernest A. EDGHILL, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co., London, 1910.) 


THESE essays divided the Norrisian prize for 1908. Both are works 
of the greatest promise for the future of Cambridge theology, and must 
in future be taken into account among the authorities on the subject. 

In the English Church Mr Mozley can find nothing beyond references 
by Dr Inge and Dr Rashdall, and he only cites them as marks of 
a growing interest in the subject. More, it is to be feared, they do not 
shew. Dr Rashdall, in an article in the Zideral Churchman, Nov. 
1904, begins with an able and lucid account of the problems Ritschl 
faced, and then, after this promising beginning, passes to the thesis that 
Ritschlianism is a developement of Lutheran sentimentalism. Mr Mozley 
rightly sees that Ritschl’s danger lay precisely in the opposite direction, 
in being able to look at nothing except through the moral issues. 
Dr Inge, in his recent book, Faith and its Psychology, has de- 
voted considerable space to Ritschl. To him Ritschl is a specially 
pernicious example of one who maintains a static view of revelation, 
who has no place for any revelation but the Christ of the Gospels, not 
even for the Old Testament, who even there substitutes the judgement 


εἰ of worth for history, and finally makes so much of conquering this 


world that he has logically no right to need another. A perusal of 
Mr Mozley’s book will shew that these are all simply misunder- 
standings of Ritschl’s position. 

Dr Inge’s chief authority apparently is Dr Orr, and in following 
Dr Orr, he fails to allow for the vast difference between his point of 
view and that of Ritschl. Dr Orr’s book still remains the most learned 
book on the subject, but it suffers from one fatal drawback. A person 
who has never felt the real stress of criticism, and who still thinks 
he can maintain an externally guaranteed Christianity, is not likely to 
appreciate Ritschl. 

Dr Garvie has known what it is to be on the high seas, and is con- 
sequently a much more sympathetic exponent. Yet even he never 
quite escapes from the storm cloud raised by Pfleiderer, and he too 
often indulges himself in the pleasure of saying a little on both sides. 

Prof. Swing’s book on the theology of Ritschl is the only work in the 
language by an ardent disciple, and, though it is a little indiscriminating 
in praise, it shews for the most part real understanding of Ritschl’s 
meaning. 
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So far is Mr Mozley from claiming to supplant his predecessors that 
he is generous, even beyond the absolute requirements of gratitude, in 
his recognition of the labours of Dr Orr and still more those of Dr Garvie. 
Nevertheless, his clear, fine English, his power of simple exposition, 
his restriction of his task within narrower limits, and his concentration 
upon the central issues, will give him a great advantage over all his 
predecessors with many readers, and especially with students beginning 
the subject. 

He has been well advised in confining himself to Ritschl and such 
illumination and expansion as can be found in his immediate disciples. 
The attempt to trace Ritschlianism in all its ramifications has ceased to 
be profitable. This kind of study repays intense rather than extended 
application, and in spite of the immense mass of work which has been 
done under Ritschl’s influence, it is still Ritschl himself who is best 
worth the toil of digging in. 

Within the sphere to which he has restricted himself Mr Mozley is 
well informed. There are only three important sources upon which he 
has not drawn. The frequent assertion, mainly by persons who have 
not read it, that Vol. II of the Reconciliation is a worthless collection ot 
bad exegesis, has hindered others besides Mr Mozley from seeing its 
value, not only for illuminating Ritschl’s views, but, in spite of the 
vigour with which he reads his theology into Scripture, for just and able 
treatment of some great Scriptural questions. The second is Ritschl’s 
Life by his son. This is the one indispensable commentary on Ritschl’s 
work. Had Mr Mozley used it, he might not have altered much, but 
he would have trodden in many places with surer step. He would 
have known, and not merely have guessed, that the theory of knowledge 
was incorporated into the system late and mainly by outside suggestion. 
Also he would have been enabled to regard with more sympathy 
Ritschl’s failures, when he saw a personality, much more attractive than 
ever appears in his systematic writings, groping towards the truth. 
The third is Herrmann’s Z¢hik which is of value mainly because it 
reverses the point of view, shewing how the Ritschlians look at ethics 
from the religious side, and not merely how they look at religion from 
the ethical side. There he would have seen that the idea of freedom 
plays a larger part in the system than he has discovered. In all other 
respects his knowledge is adequate and his penetration has enabled him 
to a large extent to do without the helps he might have had from these 
sources, so that he seldom misses his way, even in the most intricate 
path. 

The exposition is almost uniformly admirable, and the criticism 
usually lacks neither independence nor insight. Yet Mr Mozley some- 
times follows Dr Garvie when his own insight proves that he has no 
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right to do anything of the kind. Dr Garvie thinks that the believer is 
chiefly concerned with his relation to God, while his relation to the 
world matters very little. Mr Mozley sees that this misses Ritschl’s 
whole point, which is that the world can only be conquered by patience 
and humility, and that patience and humility can only be the outcome 
of a right relation to God, of which also they are the sole indubitable 
proofs. As that mistake is not a slip but a fundamental miscon- 
ception, after discovering it Mr Mozley should have seen that Ritschl 
should no more be accused of Socinianism than of Deism. Socinianism 
rests on a belief that the doctrine of God’s providence and beneficence 
is a truth of natural religion—so easy and evident that the only relation 
sinful men need have towards God is to say they are sorry and to try to 
do better next time. With this temper Ritschl has nothing in common. 
Peace with God issuing in victory over the world is for him no patent 
truth of natural religion, but the outcome of real pardon and of recon- 
ciliation with God and with His purpose, something which can have no 
abiding power in the life except through Jesus Christ. 

There is just one other point on which Mr Mozley shews less than 
his usual penetration. He finds nothing more defective in Ritschl than 
his view, or rather want of view, of the Church. One would almost 
infer that Ritschl had given no due consideration to the matter at all. 
There is, however, no subject on which he has thought more, or from 
which he more definitely starts. He objects to Schleiermacher’s 
distinction that the Catholic comes to Christ through the Church, and 
the Protestant to the Church through Christ. ΑἹ] alike, he maintains, 
come to Christ through the Church. The difference lies in the kind of 
Church through which we believe they come. To the Catholic it is 
primarily the official Church, the Church which is fundamentally the 
clergy. ‘To the Protestant it is fundamentally the fellowship of believers. 
The significance of the official Church Ritschl discusses in his Rise of 
the Old Catholic Church. He does not deny its historical value or 
even its divine significance. Yet, so far is he from regarding it as 
a basis for faith, that he thinks one who really knows Church History 
requires a good stout basis of faith to begin with before he can trace the 
operation of the Spirit of God in it at all. Occasionally Mr Mozley 
speaks as if he held a quite different opinion, and criticizes Ritschl as 
if he himself still had the right to speak with the external guarantee of 
the official Church. In that case Ritschl has no more value for him than 
for Dr Orr with his externally guaranteed Scripture. It is, however, 
quite certain that he could never have penetrated so far into Ritschl’s 
meaning, if he had felt himself securely raised above Ritschl’s problem. 

Now Ritschl’s problem only begins when we realize that the wonder 
of Christianity is in the religious life it has maintained, and not in the 
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external guarantees it has set up. His historical studies, the most 
original probably ever devoted to the first three Christian centuries, led 
him to see that Christianity spread in the Greek world, precisely as it 
would spread in China to-day if the missionaries were withdrawn. 
In the process of deeply influencing the Greek life, it was itself 
influenced. Especially, he thought, it was affected by the philosophic 
conception of God and the social idea of the state. At the time this 
was unavoidable and even useful, but it is now only a hindrance, and, 
as we can go behind it and measure it all by the direct impress of 
Christ, it is not necessary. His conception of Christ as regulative of all 
revelation shews itself here in the practical form, not that everything is 
to be brought back to Apostolic beginnings, but that we have a standard 
which enables us in all humility to subject all authorities to renewed 
investigation. 

This significance of Christ was for Ritschl a personal religious eman- 
cipation. ‘Through Christ’s worth for man’s religious life, Christianity, 
unlike all other ancient authorities, imposes itself upon men only by 
setting them free, and putting them in the position of the spiritual who 
in humility can judge all things. 

Yet nothing has been gained for this end, if we only threw over the 
Pope for the professor of criticism and exegesis. Nor has anything been 
gained if the highest truth lies in the recesses of the Transcendental 
Philosophy. Ritschl had worshipped at that shrine only to find the 
cosmic process instead of God, and he had also been a disciple of the 
Tiibingen school, till he found out that its criticism was only subjection 
to this metaphysical idol. 

A new discovery of Jesus was his emancipation. It came to him 
specially out of Mark, which to the Tiibingen school was a worthless 
compilation from Matthew and Luke. Precisely because Mark would 
not fit into their intellectual scheme, but had the directness and variety 
of life, Ritschl felt that it was near reality. He here followed what 
later he would have called a judgement of worth. Manifestly such 
a judgement is not opposed to reality. On the contrary, he maintains, 
that all historical judgement is in the last issue a judgement of worth. 
The religious value of the result was that after years of critical labour, he 
felt that the thing which had been justified was the judgement of the 
ordinary devout man. This could not take the place of enquiry, nor 
decide upon any detail, but it had a right to a general belief in the 
reality of a life which means so much for the life a man now lives. Yet 
Ritschl never uttered the maxim, ‘ Back to the Christ of the Gospels’. 
He recognized that this judgement of the worth of Jesus could not 
begin there, seeing there was a still more fundamental question, the 
question of what Jesus meant for the souls that trusted in Him. Hence 
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it was natural that the literature of Christianity began with the Epistles 
and not with the Gospels. ; 

This discovery involved another, the significance of personality and 
freedom above cosmic process and necessity. History became for 
Ritschl, not a study of straws to find out the irresistible flux of things, 
but a real struggle for ideals, a real battle in which there were genuine 
defeats and victories. Through this conflict, and not through large 
abstractions, men reach up to God. They find themselves small and 
weak, yet with both the burden and the promise of freedom; while, 
opposed to them is a world vast and powerful, yet subject to necessity. 
In the struggle which ensues, they find, not the world, but a Being like 
themselves, a Being, that is, who is on the side of freedom and its 
possessions, and rules the world for the ends of freedom. Then the 
significance of the world too appears. It is the means whereby our 
true freedom is to be won, and God’s end in us fulfilled, the means 
whereby God can endlessly work on us, and yet not set aside the use of 
means ; a thing necessary in all intercourse that will not override the 
bounds of personality. God is always revealing Himself, but always by 
means, and not by direct influx. Hence Ritschl’s polemic against 
mysticism and pietism. He regarded them as esoteric, even aristocratic. 
Pietism to him was essentially mystical, and mysticism was essentially 
pantheistic, and pantheism was for him the enemy of souls. Personality is 
the prime religious basis. Men do not start from the Absolute and then 
add personality. They start from personality, and, by discovering that 
in spite of sin and evil they can, or at least ought to, subject all 
things to moral and spiritual ends, they arrive at a belief in omnipotent 
Personality. 

The whole world is the means whereby God manifests Himself, and 
our supreme need is an interpretation and standard of this self-mani- 
festation. This we have in Jesus Christ, not in some mystical Christ 
corresponding to our feelings, but in the Christ who manifested God in 
an actual life. We have it in His fulfilment of His vocation, His 
victory over life by obedience unto death, in His founding of the King- 
dom of God as God’s end in all His operations in time, and in His 
power to pardon men, introduce them into this Kingdom, and form 
them into a society which shall at once work for the Kingdom, and also 
enjoy the blessings of it, peace and victory over the world, and so 
have even in this present time eternal life. Our response to this 
revelation lies not in accepting a body of doctrine or stirring up in our- 
selves a special type of feeling, but in fulfilling our calling, in meekness 
and patience in the tasks and burdens of life, and in living in love in 
the Christian fellowship. 

The relation of the risen Christ to this scheme is not left without 
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vagueness ; but that is not because Ritschl in any way denies its 
reality. He wishes to avoid two positions which he considers wrong. 
The first is that a man could enter into this liberty of the children 
of God merely by a belief in miracle, or that he could be excluded 
because of his want of such a belief. Liberty alone can witness to 
his faith, and other way of entrance there can be none. Secondly, 
he wished to avoid such a use of the idea of exaltation as practically 
substitutes power and glory for the way of the cross, and so replaces 
the patience of faith by ideas which do not become unworldly merely 
because they are held by the Church. 

At the same time Ritschl, like all men who have strongly reacted 
against a system of thought, had strongly felt its power, and could not 
in every particular throw off its yoke. It may be, therefore, that he not 
only insisted that belief in miracle could not be the sole way into 
Christianity, if it was to win men by setting them free, but that he had 
only a hesitating belief in it himself. Yet it must not be forgotten that 
he was the earliest and strongest opponent of the pantheistic scheme to 
which everything unusual is not only useless but positively objectionable, 
and which, far more than physical science, has been the stronghold ot 
the belief that miracles could not happen. 

Probably he was also so far under the influence of the system he 
opposed, that his doctrine of sin is inadequate. Yet he stood, as no 
one else in the age, for the things which make sin a reality, and his 
conception only needs to be compared with Schleiermacher’s for it 
to be seen how much he had advanced from the Romanticism to 
which sin was only a smudge on the canvas to be speedily wrought into 
the picture. One result was his inability to rest in the comfortable 
universalism which a process to which human wills are nothing can 
always guarantee. 

Mr Mozley chiefly criticizes Ritschl because he makes so little of the 
category of substance. Since Hume it has not been a very secure 
category for any one to rely on very much, especially if we conceive it 
like Hume and Ritschl as an abstract unknown, something unrevealed 
by experience and yet behind it. His real opposition to it was theo- 
logical, for it seemed to him the final refuge for M/ysticismus, which, be 
it remembered, is not AZystik, but the attempt to reach God above the 
distinctions of thought by which we know and act; an endeavour 
which to Ritschl is of the essence of pantheism. At this point there 
is unquestionably a limitation in his thinking, a failure to realize 
elements in life beyond our analysing ; but its cure needs something 
different from the introduction of the category of substance. It needs 
rather a deeper feeling for the mystery of personality and perhaps also 
of allexperience. Ritschl admitted mystery, and said the only difference 
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in his case was that after acknowledging mystery, he did not then pro- 
ceed to explain it; but, as a matter of fact, his mind was so exclusively 
ethical that he had very little place for it, and his sense of the evil of 
pantheism was so great that he touched it always as a burnt child touches 
fire. Hence his doctrine of the Spirit is not adequate to the whole 
facts of the Christian life. 

At the same time the theory of knowledge with which he buttressed 
his position was much less than he imagined, or than his critics suppose, 
an inference from Lotze or Kant, and was rather a heritage from the same 
Critical Idealism which threatened him with the pantheism he so ener- 
getically opposed. Substance is there a category of thought and 
nothing more; and so in the main it was with Ritschl. Hence the 
charge of naive or popular realism is probably a mistake ; but to enter 
here upon the theory of knowledge with which he buttressed his system 
and his opposition to metaphysics in religion, would require too much 
space and, moreover, is not necessary, for, like most buttresses subse- 
quently added to a building, it adds little either of ornament or of utility. 
Ritschl’s strength did not lie in metaphysics but in Church history and 
in ethical religion. There he is, beyond any question, the greatest in- 
fluence since Schleiermacher. To go to him expecting a system capable 
of being appropriated en ὄζος is a wrong way of using any teacher, and 


__ is especially absurd with one struggling like a Titan against a mighty 


intellectual flood. Yet it is just such men who most inspire those who 
also would find their own way and win their own victories. 


Mr Edghill’s essay has come to hand since the above was in type. 
Though in the present reviewer’s opinion it is not as important a con- 
tribution to the subject as Mr Mozley’s, many readers will not only 
agree with the examiners, but possibly regard this work as the more 
brilliant contribution of the two. It covers a much wider territory, if 
not with profound learning, yet with adequate information. It is 
cleverly, almost too cleverly written. An extremely difficult subject has 
seldom been treated more lucidly and interestingly. If it shews less 
knowledge of the subject, it shews more knowledge of what has been 
said about it. 

The preliminary historical sketch is a brilliant piece of exposition, 
but the omission of Hegel and the Hegelian Tiibingen criticism would 
alone shew that it is not always the essential things which are insisted 
on. To believe with Dr Orr, that Ritschl’s sojourn in the Hegelian 
cave left no effect on him, is to miss the chief key to a right under- 
standing. A more careful study of Otto Ritschl’s Zife, and his own 
Rise of the Old Catholic Church, would have done more to shew Ritschl’s 
real origins. There it would be seen that Ritschl had a right to speak 
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of early Christianity for the only reason that even can be a justification, 
that he had studied it as no one had ever done before. Moreover, the 
two most learned students of it in our day, Harnack and Loofs, have in 
the main accepted his contentions. The same is true of Hatch, and 
Sohm only differs in going farther. Nor is it, as Mr Edghill and others 
before him have contended, a depressing view. The really depressing 
view is that Christianity kept all right for three centuries, and then pro- 
ceeded to the developements which led to the present confusion. 
Whereas, the view that the long preparation of Judaism had provided 
a few who could receive the Gospel in its fullness, but that in the task of 
working out the Kingdom of God in the world, a new discipline of the 
law in some form or another is always necessary, and that as time goes 
on. this discipline becomes more spiritual, and the Gospel itself more 
powerful, is full of hope and can justify even the sad necessity of our 
present divisions. The real question is whether the Incarnation was 
sacramental or ethical. If it is primarily ethical, there is no wonder 
that it remains hidden in the three measures of meal till the whole be 
leavened. The value of the New Testament is that we can always 
return to the original leaven, so that Christ remains not only a power 
for extending Christianity, but also for purifying it. Otherwise we are 
likely to be driven to the Modernist position that Plato was as much 
inspired as Paul, and that the pagan elements Christianity incorporated 
are as vital to it as the primitive. 

Mr Edghill affirms, even more strongly than usual, that the distinction 
between judgements of worth and theoretical judgements introduces an 
irreconcileable dualism into knowledge. As the one is fundamentally 
an estimate of the world by its origin, and the other by its end, the 
methods must be different ; but the Ritschlian contention is that know- 
ledge must be unified by the predominance of the latter not the former. 
This position must surely be true for every religious man. The curious 
thing, however, is that Ritschl embraced the idea as a way of saving 
religion from philosophy, yet philosophers have been far more hospitable 
to it than theologians. Many of them see that the fundamental ques- 
tion for a spiritual view of the universe is just to determine the reality 
of the ideal judgement of worth. The fundamental question is whether 
the truth of necessity is freedom, or the truth of freedom merely 
necessity. 

J. Oman. 
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hunderts—CLEMEN Johann Voit, Franziskaner zu Weimar, erster evan- 
gelischer Pfarrer zu Ronneburg—Analekten—Nachrichten—Register— 
Bibliographie. 

March 1910 (Vol. xxxi, No: 1). Stocks Ein Alexanderbrief in 
den Acta Cyriaci et Julittae—Katkorr Zu Luthers rémischem Prozess 
—Analekten—Nachrichten. 
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